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Apparitions and Revelations: 
Attitudes toward Them 
Augustine G. Ellard, S.J. 


SIDE perhaps from fully cloistered nuns, one could hardly be 
so ill informed about what is going on in Catholic circles as 
not to notice how often in recent years apparitions and reve- 

lations from heaven have been reported and what a great stir they 
make among the people. 

Troublesome times were always wont to bring forth a multi- 
tude of such prodigies. Our days, after the two world wars, the 
attacks of communism, the threats of atomic catastrophes, and all 
the disturbing effects of these great movements, are unsettled in a 
high degree. Moreover—a point in which we differ markedly from 
previous generations—the means of communication now are so fast 
and far-reaching that any extraordinary occurrence can become 
known almost immediately throughout the widest areas. 

One might suppose that in our enlightened and skeptical and 
materialistic century a rumor of marvelous happenings would create 
doubt and cynicism rather than eager enthusiasm to participate in 
whatever appears supernatural. The contrary, however. seems really 
to be the fact. 

At least in one case the excitement became so great and disor- 
dered that it was necessary for the ecclesiastical authorities to launch 
an excommunication against those who were letting their feelings 
run away with their reason (Heroldsbach, near Bamberg. Germany: 
nineteen persons were excommunicated: July. 1952). Throughout 
the whole Catholic world there seemed to be so much excessive 
credulity toward reported celestial visitations that it was felt im- 
perative tc publish an emphatic warning in the semi-official paper of 
the Holy See, L’Osservatore Romano (February 3, 1951). Some of 
the best-known of these real or alleged celestial interventions are 
listed on pages 45-46 of this number of the REVIEW. 

If one is to distinguish true from false and to preserve an intel- 
ligent and balanced attitude toward what he hears recounted, it is 
necessary to have some little acquaintance with what a _ well- 
instructed Catholic should think about apparitions and revelations. 
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Importance of the Right Attitude 


The importance of taking the proper attitude toward apparitions 
and revelations can be very great. 

If Christ our Lord should deign to appear and speak to one, it is 
clear that He should be received and heard with the greatest rever- 
ence. Similarly if some other person from heaven, say the Blessed 
Virgin, should honor one with a visit or message, one ought to re- 
spond with becoming respect and gratitude. God would be singling 
one out individually for a favor, and even working a miracle to 
convey it. 

If the apparitions and revelations be objective and one’s reaction 
right, they sometimes turn out to be the most significant graces for 
one’s own personal sanctification. On the other hand, one can also 
make poor use of them, or even let oneself become the dupe of hal- 
lucinations, and then the evil consequences can be disastrous. 


Good Effects 


The lives of the saints are full of examples of favors of this 
kind that led later on to other and greater graces. To say nothing 
of St. Paul’s experience on the road to Damascus—because one 
might argue that it was not merely a private apparition—we could 
instance such cases as the following. 

St. Teresa of Avila experienced very many visions and revela- 
tions and was much helped by them in becoming the great saint and 
apostle that she was. Once she beheld a seraph lancing a fiery dart 
into her heart and she heard Christ Himself say, ‘In future you will 
be jealous for My honor not only because I am your creator and 
your king, but as My true spouse. My honor is yours: your honor 
is Mine.’’ Such an experience could not but have a most potent in- 
fluence upon her subsequent spiritual development. Referring to a 
number of her visions, she wrote: ‘‘I could never regret having seen 
these heavenly visions and I would not exchange them for all the 
good things and delights of this world. I always considered them a 
great favor from the Lord, and I think they were the greatest of 
treasures; often the Lord Himself would reassure me about them. I 
found my love growing exceedingly” (Life, chap. 19: Peers’s 
translation of the Complete Works of St. Teresa, I, 188) 

St. Catherine of Siena could not be formally -.d visibly 
espoused to Christ with a ring and other ceremonies ...hout being 
powerfully stimulated to advance in sanctity and in the service of 
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the Church. A succession of visions helped Joseph of Cupertino, 
the great Italian Franciscan miracle-worker of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to become the incredible saint that he was. 

Several of the great religious orders are indebted in greater or 
lesser measure for their origin, or at least for their actual historical 
course of development, to apparitions and revelations. Saudreau lists 
numerous examples of this fact (L’Etat Mystique, 1921, p. 221). 
It is said that the confirmations of both the Franciscan and the 
Dominican orders were owing in part to visions granted to Pope 
Innocent III. When St. Francis asked for approbation for his 
nascent order, the Pope seemed unwilling to give it, and many of 
the cardinals were actively opposed to the move. Then the Pope had 
a dream in which Francis appeared supporting the Lateran Church 
which seemed to be in danger of collapsing. Something similar hap- 
pened five years later in favor of St. Dominic and his order. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the founders of the Servite order (seven young 
men of Florence, in the early part of the thirteenth century) had a 
vision of the Blessed Virgin and were inspired by her to give up the 
secular life and devote themselves to God exclusively. Later on, in 
another vision, she gave them their habit, their name, and an indi- 
cation as to what rule they should adopt. 

The history of the Church, especially of its devotional life, 
abundantly illustrates what a mighty influence apparitions and 
revelations can have for the faithful generally. Outstanding instances 
that occur to the mind at once are the mission of St. Juliana of 
Liege (1193-1258) in bringing about the institution of the solem- 
nity of Corpus Christi; St. Simon Stock (c. 1165-1265) and the 
devotion of the scapular; the apparitions of Jesus to St. Margaret 
Mary and the tremendous force now of the cultus of the Sacred 
Heart; Lourdes and all the pilgrimages to that shrine; and lastly, 
Fatima and the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

Without apparitions and revelations there would have been no 
St. Jeanne d’Arc; without her, French and European history would 
be very different. Owing in part at least to a special revelation 
St. Catherine of Siena was able to induce Pope Gregory XI to re- 
store the papal curia from Avignon to Rome. 


Evil Results 


On the other hand, private revelations or apparitions, and their 
counterfeits especially, can also have very serious evil consequences. 
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Those that are really genuine are at best and in themselves graces 
of an inferior sort. They belong to the extraordinary phenomena 
that occasionally mark the pursuit of virtue. Like other miracles, 
they are not supernatural in the absolute sense. Of themselves they 
do not give one a greater participation in the divine life and a right 
to a higher degree of beatitude in eternity. One can be favored with 
miracles, or even work them, and still in the end find oneself ex- 
cluded from the company of the elect. ‘‘Many will say to me in that 
day, ‘Lord! Lord! did we not prophesy in Thy name, and cast out 
demons in Thy name, and do many miracles in Thy name?’ And 
then I will declare to them, ‘I never knew you: depart from Me, 
you workers of iniquity!’ "’ (Matthew 7:22.) 

Some good people are like the ancient Corinthians whom 
St. Paul had to instruct about the relative values of “‘spiritual gifts’’ 
and charity: ‘‘Now, earnestly desire the greater gifts; and yet I will 
point out to you a far more excellent path,’’ namely that of charity. 
Then follows the celebrated passage in praise of charity: “If I spoke 
with the languages of men and of angels. . . . But the greatest of 
these is love’ (I Corinthians 12:31-13:13). 

Moreover the spiritual masters always call attention to the fact 
that there are many great dangers and difficulties connected with this 
unusual type of divine favor. It is quite possible to make bad use 
of good graces. True apparitions and revelations may be misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted. Instead of being used for the purposes 
for which they are given, they may be diverted to faulty human 
ends. They may lead to pride and presumption, and thus eventu- 
ally to spiritual catastrophe. They are peculiarly apt to lessen the 
purity of one’s faith and charity. At the very least they may dis- 
tract one from the greater and better graces of the supernatural life. 

False visions and revelations, besides playing havoc with the 
lives and virtues of those who imagine that they receive them, can 
lead whole multitudes astray, deprive them of the benefits of the 
proper practice of their religion, and make religion itself a mockery 
to outsiders. 

For these reasons theologians and enlightened*spiritual directors 
always try to discourage people from developing too much interest 
in these minor, though indeed more spectacular, manifestations of 
divine favor. 
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Wrong Initial Attitudes 

Among the generality of the faithful, especially those who are 
less intelligent or less well educated, there will always be the ineradi- 
cable human tendency to get excessively excited over fresh reports of 
supernatural occurrences. There will always be some who are gul- 
lible enough to accept almost any rumor. They are curious to have 
some experience of what is mysterious and weird. They are eager 
to obtain some divine favor or other. Influencing one another and 
exemplifying the faults of crowd psychology, they almost inevitably 
go beyond the limits of sound reason and the cautions of their ec- 
clesiastical superiors. 

Devout individual souls of some proficiency or ambition in the 
spiritual life often succumb to an inordinate interest in private ap- 
paritions and revelations, but in a different way. They would 
dearly love to receive some special personal attention from God or 
the Blessed Virgin or the saints in heaven. It would be wonderful 
to have a real experience in some way of the supernatural. They 
appreciate the joys of spiritual consolation and would gladly enjoy 
the maximum of them. An unusual sign from God, actually vis- 
ible or audible, could miraculously facilitate their efforts to make 
progress in the interior ways. They would feel more like the saints, 
who, they imagine, lived in a world of supernatural phenomena. 
Aiming too much at extraordinary experiences rather than at the 
more prosaic practice of virtue, they would find some of their fondest 
desires gratified. 

Such tendencies appear at times in very pious and excellent souls. 
Nevertheless all spiritual authorities are unanimous and urgent in 
counseling people who are cultivating the interior life not to desire 
or seek anything of the kind. Instead of occupying themselves with 
favors that are of inferior worth and sometimes positively danger- 
ous, they should concentrate on the more desirable graces, those that 
properly sanctify one and enhance one’s solid virtue. Otherwise they 
may fall victims to various hazards and deceits. A very humble man 
would be preoccupied, not with looking for special; extraordinary 
favors, but in endeavoring to lessen his unworthiness of any favor. 
A prudent man would be wary about getting himself into many 
distractions from what he should really be about. One who is on 
the watch for marvelous phenomena may indeed get them, not from 
above, but from the insidious evil spirits, ever ready to turn to their 
purposes a craving that is not wholesome. 
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No one is more emphatic in cautioning good people not to seek 
apparitions and revelations of their own, or does it with more au- 
thority, than the great mystical doctor of the Church, St. John of 
the Cross. Reading what he has to say about such phenomena 
should cure a sensible person of any hankering that he may have for 
the marvelous element in the spiritual life (Ascent of Mt. Carmel, 
II, chapters XVI-XXXII). 

Thus, for example, he writes: 

“In order to come to this essential union of love in God [that is, 
the state to which St. John is guiding his readers], the soul must 
have a care not to lean upon imaginary visions. . . . for these cannot 
serve it as a proportionate and proximate means to such an end; 
rather they would disturb it, and for this reason the soul must re- 
nounce them and strive not to have them. For if in any circum- 
stance they were to be received and prized, it would be for the sake 
of the profit which true visions bring to the soul and the good effect 
which they produce upon it. But it is not necessary, for this reason, 
to receive them; rather it is well always to reject them for the soul’s 
benefit’ (op. cit., Peers’s translation, I, 134). The best effects of 
such divine communications are received in souls that resist, rather 
than seek, them. 

“Let confessors direct their penitents in faith, instructing them 
frankly to turn away their eyes from all such things, teaching them 
how to avoid the desire and the spirit of them that they make 
progress, and giving them to understand how much more precious in 
God’s sight is one work or act of the will performed in charity than 
are all the visions and communications that they may receive from 
Heaven, since these imply neither merit nor demerit’ (op cit., I, 
184). 

Recipients’ Attitudes 

But suppose now, no matter what a person’s previous attitude 
toward visions and revelations has been, that one really occurs, or at 
least seems to occur. What is one to think? What should one do? 

If it is not quite evident at once, without any examination at 
all, that what one seems to see or hear is from above, one should try 
to disregard it and pay no attention to it. One should rather en- 
deavor to busy oneself with something else. Such is the advice of the 
saints and theologians. Thus St. Teresa writes: “Both with infirm 
and healthy souls there is invariably cause for misgivings about these 
things until it becomes clear what kind of spirit is responsible. I 
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believe, too, that it is always better for them to dispense with such 
things at first, for, if they are of God, dispensing with them will 
help us all the more to advance, since, when put to the proof in this 
way, they will tend to increase’ (Interior Castle, ‘‘Sixth Mansions,” 
chapter III; Peers’s translation, II, 280). 

Soon after such an occurrence one should of course consult a 
prudent director, give him a full account of the whole matter, and 
then be sensible enough to abide by what he says. 

In case it is immediately and perfectly evident that one has to 
do with a visit or message that is really of divine origin, then one 
should receive it with becoming courtesy. What this will consist in 
will depend upon who has appeared or who is speaking. If, for 
instance, it be Jesus Himself, as happened to St. Margaret Mary, or 
the Blessed Virgin, as at Lourdes, one would show the utmost rev- 
erence and respect. If an angel or a saint from heaven or a soul from 
purgatory should be the visitor, one’s reception would be what is 
fitting under the circumstances. Any communication would be 
listened to. 

The next thing by all means is to see one’s director and let him 
know just what happened. Then, with becoming docility and 
humility, one should be guided entirely by his judgment. Patience 
also may be necessary; it may not be possible for him to come to a 
conclusion at once. 

This is exactly what the saints did themselves, and what they 
recommend for others. Thus one submits to the Church, and is 
safeguarded from following in the devious ways that history records 
of many deluded visionaries. What is private and unofficial is sub- 
ordinated to what is public and official. Care to keep in agreement 
with the infallible Church is the only sure means of avoiding illu- 
sion, not to say hallucination. Even if for a time there should seem 
to be a contradiction between God giving directions immediately in 
a revelation and God directing through the Church, one should fol- 
low the Church’s representatives. It is thus that God is truly 
pleased. 

One time St. Teresa was instructed in a revelation from the 
Lord to make a certain foundation. Her superior, Father Gratian, 
desired that she should make another one instead. She obeyed 
promptly and simply. Father Gratian was aware of the difficulty, 
and being surprised that she did not object, later on questioned her 
about the matter. Teresa answered that she acted as she did ‘“‘because 
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faith tells me that the orders of Your Reverence are the expression of 
the will of God, whereas I am never sure of my revelations.”’ 

Showing the proper diffidence in oneself and docility toward au- 
thority is a sign in favor of one’s vision or locution, and may be a 
means of promoting its acceptance. On the contrary, excessive in- 
sistence on having a direct personal communication from God might 
lead to suspicions against one and resistance. One may feel that 
something divine and very excellent is being neglected or lost, and 
to bear this trial well may test one’s patience and humility. But if 
it really be from God, in His own good time He will make it tri- 
umph. Thus it was only after the death of Blessed Juliana of Liege 
that her divine commission to help bring about the feast of Corpus 
Christi achieved the desired result. 

Sometimes a person gets some practical injunction in a private 
revelation: for example, to promote a certain devotion, to take steps 
toward raising a shrine, to make a pilgrimage, and so forth. Here 
the first great rule is to begin by seeking prudent counsel from one’s 
director or superiors, and to conform to it. The second general 
principle is not to do anything of the kind unless independently of 
the supposed revelation there seem to be good reasons for it. Thus 
one follows both supernatural good sense and the revelation. Then 
the suggestion from above becomes the occasion rather than the 
principal cause of what is done. The more extraordinary the un- 
dertaking appears, the greater must be the reasons otherwise known 
which justify it, the greater one’s care in considering the whole mat- 
ter, and the more cautious one’s general attitude. Humility and 
amenability to direction are both excellent signs of union with God 
and means of getting co-operation from others in doing the work of 
God and of the Church. 


Reported Apparitions and Revelations 

The great practical problem for most of us is what attitude we 
should take, not toward visions or locutions of our own—most of 
us do not have very many!—but toward the apparitions or revela- 
tions that we hear or read about. 

In Catholic spiritual literature there are volumes and volumes 
from the saints and other devout persons purporting to give new re- 
vealed knowledge on the life of Christ, for instance, or on His Pas- 
sion, or on the experiences of the Blessed Virgin. 

Moreover the public press nowadays very frequently has news 
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reports about alleged recent revelations. The Scapular, for Septem- 
ber-October, 1950, gives an account in particular of fifteen appari- 
tions of the Blessed Virgin since Fatima, and it adds, ‘There are 
reports of others in Spain, Poland, Roumania, and Sicily, but so far 
the news is sketchy and incomplete’ (pp. 3 ff.). There are also the 
apparitions listed by the Clergy Monthly (Ranchi, India) and re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this article (see pp. 45-46). 

The query what stand we should adopt toward such reports 
affects all of us and nearly all the time. To disregard true messages 
from heaven would be unbecoming, displeasing to God, and inju- 
rious to ourselves. But neither do we wish to be duped by the vic- 
tims of hallucination. 

Here we may consider a simple and obvious solution of the 
problem. It will be very easy to apply and very safe. But unfor- 
tunately it will not always be available, especially in the beginning 
when popular interest and excitement are at their height. In an- 
other article we can discuss the distinctions and difficulties that meet 
one who inquires into these matters more thoroughly. For the pres- 
ent let us be satisfied with the simplest answer. 

This plain and facile solution is, ‘Follow the approbation or 
disapprobation of the official authorities in the Church, either the 
Pope or the bishops! If they have not spoken yet, by all means sus- 
pend judgment, and wait until they do!” 

The Church can judge. The supernatural is her special field. 
and in it she has a unique competence. She also has the accumu- 
lated experience and wisdom of twenty centuries. Her theologians 
know the criteria by which to distinguish the supernatural from the 
natural. Her investigators can judiciously gather all the evidence for 
the facts. They can visit the place where the vision is said to have 
occurred and interrogate the persons most intimately concerned. 
When appropriate, they can bring in witnesses that are expert in 
science, medicine, psychology, and other specialties. They go about 
their work calmly and critically, not excitedly and enthusiastically. 
Finally, they have the peculiar assistance of the Holy Spirit. Hence 
they can come to a well-founded decision. It is never, however, 
proposed as infallible. 

We cannot judge. Of all the people who hear or read of the 
apparitions and revelations that are currently reported not one in a 
hundred knows the principles on the basis of which critical judg- 
ments about them are to be made. Even if everybody did know 
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those criteria well, still practically they could not ascertain the facts 
reliably. Because of distance and remoteness, or lack of opportunity 
to inquire carefully, or—perhaps most of all—want of sufficiently 
trustworthy accounts, it is really impossible for nearly all persons 
who merely read or hear such reports to get a critically certain, fac- 
tual foundation for judgment. Hence, for want of evidence, they 
are not in a position to pronounce. ; 


Therefore, the sensible thing to do is to follow the official deci- 
sions of the Church, whether episcopal or papal. 

One always does best precisely in agreeing with the Church. She 
does not expect what is proposed as divine revelation to be received 
as such without miraculous intervention demonstrating that God 
corroborates what His messenger says. She does not go to either of 
the two extremes of roundly denying in advance all private visions 
or locutions or of readily admitting those that are being bruited 
about. With the competence of a specialist in the domain of the 
supernatural, and with absolutely unique promises of aid from the 
Holy Spirit, she investigates individual cases with great care and pro- 
nounces decisions that should command the respect of all. Besides, 
one who thinks with the Church will preserve his sense of perspec- 
tive and attach relatively little importance to private revelations as 
compared with the great official public revelation entrusted long ago 
to her by Christ and the Apostles. 

During the interval that elapses between the first report of a new 
vision and the approbation or disapprobation of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, the best and the most prudent thing that one can do is to 
be patient, hold one’s opinion in abeyance, and await the official 
judgment. Otherwise one runs the risk of rejecting what is au- 
thentically of divine origin or of sharing in the evil consequences of 
hallucination or downright imposture. 

To be intelligent about the whole matter in a very general way, 
one might well review the principles that should guide one’s 
thinking by reading the pertinent pages in some such work as 
Tanquerey’s The Spiritual Life, pages 700 ff., or Poulain’s The 
Graces of Interior Prayer, pages 299 ff. “ 

“Do not believe every spirit, but test the spirits, whether they 
are from God; for many false prophets have gone out into the 
world” (I John 4:1). ‘Test everything; hold fast to what is 
good’’ (I Thessalonians 5:21). 
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Practical Requirements of a 
Program for the Psychological 
Screening of Candidates 
William C. Bier, S.J. 


[EDITORS’ NOTE: This is the second of two articles adapted from papers presented 
at the Fordham Institute on Religious and Sacerdotal Vocations, July, 1953.] 


HIS article begins with a premise established previously,! name- 
ly, that psychological testing has a role to perform and a con- 
tribution to make in the selection of candidates for the reli- 

gious life; in other words, that such a program is theoretically de- 
sirable. The purpose of the present article is to consider the practi- 
cal feasibility of such a procedure. In other words, would the in- 
auguration of such a program at the present time be a prudent step? 


Prudence of Such a Program 

Father A. Plé, O.P., in a rather remarkable paper bearing the 
significant title, ‘‘Unconscious Attraction to the Religious Life,” 
writes as follows: 

“Tf the psychologist can give us warning at the outset, it would 
surely be a sin not to ask for his services. The sacred character of 
grace, especially the grace of vocation, as well as respect for the hu- 
man person make it a serious obligation for us to use every possible 
means to avoid mistakes about vocation.’’? 

With this statement I think that few would be in disagreement. 
The crucial question, however, remains: Can the psychologist give 
us warning of unsuitability in the case of an applicant? 

There is difference of opinion on the answer to the above ques- 
tion. Father Felix Duffey, C.S.C., has written an over-all excellent 
book on this general subject, called Testing the Spirit.s At the be- 
ginning of his book, he gives a scriptural quotation which might be 
taken as a very apposite motto for any whose work involves the dis- 
cernment of vocation. The quotation from I Timothy 5:24 reads 


William C. Bier, S.J., “‘Psychological Testing of Candidates and the Theology of 
Vocation,’’ REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, XII (1953), 291-304. 

2A. Plé, O.P., ‘Unconscious Attraction to the Religious Life,’’ Religious Life: II 
Vocation. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1952, p. 109. 

3Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C., Testing the Spirit. St. Louis: Herder, 1947. 
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as follows: ‘‘Some men have faults that are plain to view; with 
others, discovery follows upon the heels of inquiry.’’ Although 
Father Duffey is much impressed by the need of sound mental health 
among applicants for the religious life and writes the book for this 
reason, he believes, nevertheless, that the use of mental aptitude tests 
for the examination of candidates for the religious life would be 
“imprudent.’’4 When we inquire into the basis for this conclusion, 
we find that he assigns two reasons. The first is this: psychometrics 
(psychological tests) are not infallible. One may legitimately ask 
what method, particularly in so difficult a matter, is infallible? If 
the use of psychometrics is imprudent because the tests are not infal- 
lible, then the use of any other method would have to be judged 
equally imprudent. Certainly the substitute solution proposed by 
Father Duffey is not infallible, whereby spiritual directors and supe- 
riors, with the aid of a series of questions proposed by the author 
and without any particular training in the field of psychology, are 
left to judge of the psychological suitability of candidates. In the 
course of explaining these questions, Father Duffey makes a large 
number of astute and helpful recommendations, but it seems that the 
over-all result of such a method would be a return to the ‘‘unscien- 
tific and haphazard experimentation” in determining the mental 
health of candidates to the religious life, against which the book is 
aimed. The second reason given by Father Duffey for the rejection 
of psychological tests in the evaluation of candidates is that no reli- 
gious aptitude tests exist. In this respect, Father Duffey is perfectly 
correct; his supposition, however, may be questioned, because no 
specific religious aptitude tests are needed, as will be seen later in this 
article. 


The question which must be asked with respect to psychological 
tests and their use in the evaluation of candidates for religious life is 
this: Have the techniques of psychological testing advanced toa 
point where they are able to furnish us with helpful information 
relative to applicants before admission? To this question I give an 
unhesitatingly affirmative answer: they can furnish us with such in- 
formation. Whether the actual use of them will be prudent or not 
depends on how they are used. 

At the present time there is great need to stress the importance of 
the proper use of psychological tests. I have had occasion to observe 


‘Ibid., p. 6. 
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the reaction of Catholics to the psychological-testing movement over 
a period of years, and I have frequently noticed an initial suspicion 
of these tests give way to enthusiastic endorsement when it is seen 
what these tests are able to do, for instance, by way of prediction in 
school work. Yet this enthusiasm for psychological tgsts is some- 
times extreme and not sufficiently tempered by an appreciation of 
their limitations. This matter is mentioned here because it is pos- 
sible to discern something of the same process under way with re- 
spect to the use of psychological tests in the examination of candi- 
dates for religious life. An initial reluctance to employ such adjuncts 
seems to be growing in some quarters into an overenthusiastic and 
oversimplified acceptance. When it is bruited about that such tests 
have been used with a certain degree of success, there is a tendency to 
think that all that is necessary is to find out what tests have been 
used and to give them. 

A series of articles, published in the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS 
during 1949, 1950, and 1951, may perhaps have contributed to the 
above viewpoint. In these articles the use of psychological tests is 
recommended as a help in evaluating the fitness of applicants for the 
religious life; and in terms of the practical initiation of such a pro- 
gram it is suggested that, when nothing better is available, the pro- 
gram could be begun were one of the members of the community to 
take certain courses in psychological testing. The following quota- 
tion is drawn from one of the above-mentioned articles: 

“The ideal prerequisite is that some member of the community 
be trained in the field of psychometrics. As a preliminary step, sev- 
eral basic courses in tests and measurements may suffice. In lieu of 
trained personnel, the services of someone who is sympathetic to 
testing, who will conscientiously adhere to manuals of directions, 
and who will be extremely careful in interpreting results may be 
utilized.’’5 

It is evident that the above writer considers that a training in 
psychometrics is sufficient for the director of such a program. For 
reasons explained more adequately later in this article, I am unable 
to agree with these recommendations. It would be my opinion that 
a much broader training in psychology is needed to undertake the in- 
terpretation of psychological tests in such an important matter as 
vocation and with a special-interest group, such as applicants for the 





5Sister M. Digna, O.S.B., ‘‘A Tentative Testing Program for Religious Life,” 
REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, X (1951), 75-76. 
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priesthood and religious life. The recommendations offered in the 
above quotation assume that psychological testing is automatic to an 
extent which, in my opinion, cannot be supported in theory and 
which consequently is dangerous to apply in practice. 

It is cleay that the present article assumes something of a middle 
position in this matter. On the one hand, I feel that psychological 
testing has developed to a point where it can prudently be used in 
the selection of candidates for religious life. On the other hand, I 
consider it essential that such a program be set up in an adequate 
manner. With the wrong approach, more harm than good can re- 
sult from the attempt. The crux of the matter, from a practical 
point of view, is how the program would be developed. The re- 
mainder of this article will consider the practical requirements for 
the adequate inauguration of such a program. 

Once the principle is accepted that psychological tests have a con- 
tribution to make in judging religious vocation, it becomes clear that 
there are different ways in which this principle may satisfactorily be 
applied in practice. The program suggested below is only one way, 
and it is certainly not the only way, in which the above principle can 
be applied. The main advantage in outlining a program of applica- 
tion is to illustrate the level upon which the work needs to be done, 
and to call attention to certain requirements which must be met in 
any application of psychological testing to candidates for the reli- 
gious life. 


Requirements of the Program 

What is necessary above all else is that a program for the psy- 
chological testing of applicants for the religious life should be put in 
the hands of the right person, and this person is, ideally at least, a 
member of the religious institute in question, who has had adequate 
psychological training. This combination is particularly desirable 
and advantageous; but if it cannot be had, then the first requirement 
may be waived, but not the second. It is essential that this program 
be in the hands of a competently trained psychologist. Such a per- 
son will be able to make a maximum contribution if he has had the 
experience of living a religious life, but he can still make his essential 
contribution even if this is not the case. What is needed is not merely 
acquaintance with psychological testing, but a general training in 
psychology. I would think it imprudent for anyone to undertake 
the administration of such a program who does not have at least a 
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master’s degree in psychology; and it would be highly desirable that 
the director have more training than that, not only theoretical, in 
terms of courses, but practical, in terms of experience. This sort of 
testing is not a field for novices and beginners in psychology; it re- 
mains a difficult task even when one is able to bring to it the maxi- 
mum which modern psychology can offer in training and experience. 

The director assumes responsibility for the program in the sense 
of selecting the tests and procedures to be employed, supervising if 
not actually administering the tests, and above all interpreting the 
test results. The interpretation of the test results is the crucial part 
of the program, and this is the portion which is far from automatic 
and makes the fullest demands in terms of psychological training, 
understanding, and insight. 

As a result of the testing program, the director will offer to the 
religious superior a recommendation on each candidate tested. The 
program director serves as a special consultant to the superior in the 
selection of candidates. In this respect, the role of the program ad- 
ministrator is purely advisory, so that the superior loses none of his 
liberty of action. He does, however, secure more information about 
each candidate than would otherwise be available to him, so that his 
judgement of suitability may have a more adequate foundation. A 
program, such as the one suggested, supplements, but in no way sup- 
plants, the traditional sources of information on the suitability of 
candidates. This aspect will be most adequately achieved if the 
recommendation of the program director on the suitability of each 
candidate be made independently of these traditional sources of in- 
formation. The superior will then have at his disposal, when he 
comes to make a judgement on the suitability of the candidate, both 
sources of information, so that his decision may be truly as well 
founded as it is possible to make it. 


Tests Prior to Admission 

My recommendation would be that these tests should be given 
to the applicants prior to admission, as it is only in this way that 
the information derived from them can possibly aid the superior in 
determining the application of candidates. There may be some diffi- 
culty in arranging for the testing of candidates prior to entrance, but 
the benefits of so doing repay whatever effort is involved. It may be 
noted that it is not necessary that all the candidates be brought to- 
gether in one place for such testing. It is quite feasible to have sev- 
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eral testing centers, and since the first tests are group tests, as will be 
explained, it is entirely possible to have them administered by some 
one else, who can be easily trained for this limited purpose, and the 
test results sent to the program director. The only other alternative 
would be to wait until after admission and to give them during 
postulancy or noviceship. This is not only a second-best solution, 
but one which I could not recommend at all. 

A number of reasons combine in pointing to the desirability of 
conducting the tests prior to admission. In the first place, it is easier 
at that time for the applicant to cooperate in taking the tests to the 
extent needed for their validity. It must be recognized that most 
psychological tests of personality rely for their validity upon the co- 
operation of the respondent and must assume that the questions are 
answered frankly and honestly. There are very few personality tests 
whose results are unaffected by deliberate attempts at falsification. 
This is a limitation in the use of most personality tests which must 
be appreciated and faced. Prior to admission, the proper atmosphere 
of cooperation can more readily be created by letting the applicant 
see that no favor would be done him by accepting him into religion 
if he were not suited for such a way of life. He can be led to accept 
this viewpoint on natural grounds (a misfit in life is a misfortune at 
any time, but doubly so in religion) and for supernatural motives 
(he wishes to enter religion only if such is God’s will for him). It 
is not implied that it is impossible to obtain such a measure of co- 
operation after admission, but it is then more difficult because the 
individual already has a position to protect. ‘To leave religion, even 
shortly after admission, involves a loss of self-esteem, fear of criti- 
cism on the part of others, the thought of failing one’s family and 
one’s friends, and many other intimate and personal considerations, 
all of which operate as a temptation to reply to tests in a manner 
calculated to make oneself appear in a favorable light rather than to 
give an accurate picture of oneself. The judicious applicant usually 
keeps the fact of his application to himself until after he has actually 
been accepted, precisely in order not to create for himself the kind of 
pressures mentioned above. It is well known that it requires much 
more courage to leave religion, when one finds that one is unsuited, 
than it does to enter; but what may not be so readily appreciated is 
how quickly after admission these defenses mobilize, and their mo- 
bilization, perhaps in ways so subtle as to be hardly appreciated by 
the individual, would interfere with the test results. 
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Closely allied to the above reason for holding the tests prior to 
admission is the added advantage to the applicant that his unsuit- 
ability for religious life be made known to him as soon as possible. 
The difficulty of readjustment to life in the world after a period in 
religion is well known; and, if this readjustment can be spared the 
applicant, it is clearly beneficial. 

From the point of view of the religious institute, when the tests 
are given only after admission, there will be an inevitable tendency 
to let the doubtful candidates stay and give them a trial, since they 
have already entered. Experience proves that this is the precise 
trouble with doubtfully suitable religious. They are accepted in the 
first place because they are doubtful and hence not clearly excluded. 
For the same reason, they are passed on from the postulancy to the 
novitiate, and from the novitiate to temporary and perhaps final 
vows. At each stage it becomes more difficult to reject them, not 
because they are any more suited for religious life, but simply because 
they have been in religion for such and such a length of time. The 
place to eliminate doubtfully suitable candidates is at the time of ap- 
plication. The attitude to be adopted in the case of doubtful candi- 
dates has been discussed in the previous article.6 

The final reason for recommending that the tests be given prior 
to admission is a technical one but, in some ways, it is the most 
compelling reason of all. It is this: Were the tests given during pos- 
tulancy or noviceship, it would be impossible to interpret the re- 
sults. Introduction to the religious life is a profound experience, and 
it seems that such an experience would have inevitable repercussions 
in the psychological make-up of the individual. However, at the 
present time we know next to nothing of the impact of religious life 
on psychological functioning, and hence we have no base line where- 
by to interpret the results of psychological testing given during a 
time of intense religious experience, such as the postulancy and nov- 
iceship certainly provide. 

It may be objected that part of the function of the novitiate is 
to determine the suitability of novices for life in religion. While 
such is undoubtedly true, it would seem that this principle is some- 
times misunderstood. Primarily, the function of the novitiate is a 
positive one: to train the young person in the following of Christ 
through the practice of the evangelical counsels and the particular 
rules of the religious institute. The novitiate assumes the suitability 


6REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, XII (1953), p. 291. 
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of its novices; its fundamental function is to train them. Second- 
arily, it is true, the novitiate tests suitability, but only as the latter 
develops as a corollary flowing from novitiate training. Suitability is 
essentially an admission problem, and harm results when admission 
problems are passed on to the novitiate. They then become novitiate 
problems, to the detriment of the essential function of the novitiate, 
which is training in the religious life. When unsuitability develops 
in the novitiate, it should be an unsuitability which was not ap- 
parent upon application, and which only appeared under the more 
protracted and more penetrating scrutiny of the novitiate. 


Kind of Tests Employed 


At this point consideration may be given to the kind of psycho- 
logical tests which would be employed in the evaluation of candi- 
dates for the religious life. “The specific tests to be employed is a 
technical question for psychological experts, and in a general discus- 
sion it is advantageous to refer only to the kind of psychological 
tests to be used. Specific tests can only be chosen in the last analysis 
with respect to a specific situation—hence in terms of a specified 
religious institute—and this is an additional reason why the ques- 
tion of specific psychological tests cannot be introduced into a gen- 
eral discussion. 

In order, however, to discuss even the kind of psychological tests 
to be employed, it is necessary to introduce some specification with 
respect to the type of religious institute concerned. To illustrate the 
principles involved, the instance of a religious institute accepting 
candidates for the priesthood will be chosen. This case is sufficiently 
general to provide considerable immediate application, and to make 
it possible for other religious groups to consider the application of 
these principles to their own specific situations. 


Among psychological tests there are what are referred to as group 
tests, i.e., tests which can be administered to a group of people at the 
same time. It is recommended that the program of psychological 
tests for applicants for the religious life start with tests of this kind. 
All applicants would be required to take these tests prior to admis- 
sion, and they could be administered in smaller or larger groups de- 
pending upon circumstances, and in whatever way would prove 
generally most convenient. These tests would be chosen and de- 
signed to furnish information on the suitability of candidates in two 
general areas: academic or intellectual suitability, and psychological 
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or personality suitability. 

In the area of academic suitability, investigation would be made 
of intellectual ability and academic achievement. It is recommended 
that ability be measured by two tests, preferably two tests taking 
different approaches to the matter, e.g., a speed test and a power test, 
the composite of the two tests being taken as an over-all index of 
academic ability. One or more achievement tests may be given, and 
their function would be to determine the relationship between abil- 
ity and performance. Ideally, achievement should be on a par with 
ability, and notable discrepancies between the two become helpful, 
and sometimes important, interpretative factors. 

It is evident that a certain level of ability and academic per- 
formance is needed for the course of studies leading to the priesthood 
and for the subsequent work of the ministry. It is true, however, 
that various indices of such ability and performance are already 
available, for instance, in school marks. It might be thought, there- 
fore, that psychological tests for these attributes are an unnecessary 
duplication. Tests in these areas are not, perhaps, essential; but 
they are desirable, and they can be very helpful. In school marks, 
ability and application are mixed in unknown degrees, and in terms 
of preparation for the priesthood, it becomes important to sift out 
the relative roles of each. Religious training can furnish the moti- 
vation needed for application to study, but it cannot supply ability, 
where the latter is lacking. Added application can compensate for 
deficient ability, but only within quite narrow limits. It is a fre- 
quent fallacy to assume that, with an individual of limited ability, 
the same amount of extra application and diligence will spell success 
higher up on the academic ladder as it did earlier, for instance in col- 
lege as it did in high school. It cannot do so, however, because an 
equivalent performance at the higher level requires greater ability, 
and an individual who has already been achieving only by reason of: 
added application is overwhelmed on reaching the higher level of 
academic work. Consequently, a reliable estimate of ability, as 
distinct from application, is needed in order properly to evaluate the 
academic suitability of candidates for the priesthood. Furthermore, 
applicants come from different schools; and unless one is familiar 
with each school, it is difficult to evaluate the significance of the 
grades attained. There is the further advantage of comparing all of 
the applicants, from whatever school, according to the same cri- 
terion, and this aim is achieved when all of them take the same psy- 
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chological tests. It must be remembered that selection in this case is 
not merely for the work of a few years, as for entrance to college, but 
for a lifetime undertaking; and in a matter of such importance, it 
would be more appropriate to speak of checking and re-checking, 
rather than of unnecessary duplication. Recall, too, the general role 
suggested above for these tests, namely, to furnish an independent 
estimate of suitability. An applicant’s school grades, for instance, 
may be so low as not to recommend him, but his teachers explain 
this fact as due to the necessity of work outside of school or to an 
unusual amount of extracurricular activities. The superior wishes 
to know whether this report is accurate, or whether it is rather a 
charitable interpretation on the part of his teachers, influenced per- 
haps by their opinion of the applicant as a person and, it may be, as 
one judged by them to be a desirable candidate in all other respects. 
The psychological tests will furnish the superior in a case of this 
kind with exactly the independent estimate which is needed. Finally, 
since suitability must be judged on a total basis, the ability level of 
the applicant may be important in terms of his personal tendencies, 
as will presently be explained. 

Since the over-all function of the program of psychological tests 
is to offer supplementary information on the suitability of candi- 
dates, the information furnished in the area of psychological suit- 
ability is the most important, because it is in this area that the least 
information is usually available. It will be recalled that Father 
Duffey, quoted at the beginning of this article, felt that the psycho- 
logical testing of applicants for the religious life was not currently 
feasible because no religious aptitude tests are available. I should like 
at this point to develop the notion suggested earlier that no specific 
religious aptitude tests are needed. 

What we wish basically to discover with respect to the applicant 
is whether he is a mature, stable, well-integrated person; in ~ word, 
a fundamentally normal person. If he is such, then he is, psycho- 
logically speaking, a good prospect for the religious life. Some per- 
‘sons by reason of their psychological dispositions will find religious 
life naturally more congenial than others, but it must be appreciated 
that what is needed in terms of the evaluation of “candidates is an 
estimate, not of congeniality, but of fundamental compatibility and 
suitability. The individual who is psychologically unsuitable for 
religious life is such because he is, in general, not a psychologically 
well-integrated and well-balanced individual. He would not be too 
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well suited for many other things as well; religious life is only one 
of them. However, he is more unsuited for religious life than for cer- 
tain other things because of the added psychological demands of re- 
ligious life. The conclusion to be drawn from this premise with 
respect to psychological tests for applicants for religious life is evi- 
dent. Specific religious aptitude tests are not needed; what is needed 
is an estimate of the general maturity, integration, and balance of 
the personality. Hence we are able to employ psychological tests 
which give us this sort of information. It must be recognized that 
the only basis for estimating the likelihood of psychological adjust- 
ment to religious life is the previous adjustment manifested by the 
individual. It may be taken as a fundamental principle in this mat- 
ter that there is no reason to expect an individual successfully to 
adapt himself to the demands of religious life if he has not anteced- 
ently been able to adjust to the ordinary problems of life. Thus, 
the psychological tests employed are aimed at providing a reliable 
estimate of the psychological adjustment of the individual, as re- 
vealed in previous inter-personal relationships and life situations: 
Here, even more than in the area of intellectual testing, reliance 
should not be placed upon any single test, but several should be em- 
ployed and the composite result of all considered in arriving at a 
decision. The questionnaire type of personality tests, when admin- 
istered in the proper atmosphere where the answers will be given 
frankly and honestly, can furnish very helpful and reliable informa- 
tion about personality maturity and integration; but they can well 
be supplemented by certain of the less-structured, i.e., in technical 
terms, the projective personality tests. From the several personality 
tests which are administered comes the basis for the judgement of 
psychological maturity, stability, and integration. Such an indi- 
vidual is, from the psychological point of view, in the words of 
canon 538, “. .. fit to bear the burdens of the religious state.” 
Another factor which must be considered, however, is attraction 
for the religious life. Not everyone who is suited for religious life is 
attracted to it. Granted that this attraction is fundamentally a grace, 
is it not likely that it builds on a certain natural disposition of char- 
acter and personality? Since the priesthood and religious life make 
an effective appeal to only a relatively small portion of our Catholic 
young people, most of whom would be psychologically suited, there 
must be something different about them, and it seems quite likely 
that such differences would descend into the psychological compo- 
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nents of personality. When we actually administer psychological 
tests to groups of candidates applying to enter religious life, we find 
that they do score somewhat differently on these tests than other 
comparable groups. The earliest findings in this respect were mis- 
interpreted, and it was concluded that religious and seminarians as a 
group were characterized by marked abnormal and neurotic tenden- 
cies. Actually, of course, these findings simply meant that these 
groups were different from the population at large, and that the psy- 
chological tests were sensitive enough to pick up these differences. 
These findings do have one important bearing, however, on the use 
of psychological tests in the screening of candidates, and it is this: 
serious mistakes in interpretation will almost surely be made if test 
results, with a special group of this kind, are accepted at their face 
value. Any personality test which is employed, whose norms are 
based upon the general population, will have to be adapted for use 
with candidates to the religious life. The degree of adaptation is 
something which can only be determined through actual use, and 
this clearly reinforces the viewpoint presented earlier that the use of 
these tests is not automatic, and cannot be made so at the present 
time. This is unquestionably work for the psychological expert, 
and for him alone. 

Results so far obtained in the use of psychological tests with 
religious men and women indicate that psychological adjustment as 
applied to life in the world and life in religion is an analogous con- 
cept, meaning that it is partly the same, and partly different, in the 
two cases. It is partly the same because the same psychological re- 
sources at the disposal of the individual are employed in the two 
cases; but adjustment is partly different because the demands are 
different, and so too are the psychological satisfactions involved. 

A word on the interpretation of test findings may be in order at 
this point. It is evident that some applicants would exclude them- 
selves on intellectual grounds alone, no matter how stable and well- 
integrated their personalities. It must be remembered that we are 
considering the case of an applicant for the religious priesthood, and 
a certain level of intellectual ability is clearly required in such a case. 
On the other hand, some applicants would exclude themselves on 
personality grounds, no matter how high their level of intellectual 
ability. In certain other instances, however, the interrelation of 
ability and personality proves decisive. A man of somewhat limited 
ability but well-integrated personality might be judged suitable, 
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while a second applicant of the same ability, but of a less-balanced 
personality, could be judged unsuitable. In such a case, it is neither 
ability alone (which presumably is low, but not impossible) nor 
personality integration alone (which while poor is not itself pro- 
hibitive) which is judged unfavorable, but the combination of the 
two. An applicant of limited ability would find the course of 
studies for the priesthood a constant strain, and prolonged stress of 
this kind is calculated to accentuate any personality difficulties which 
might already be present. 


Final Portion of the Program 

Thus far, reference has been made only to group psychological 
tests in the evaluation of candidates. It is necessary that the group- 
testing program be supplemented by a certain amount of individual 
testing. Depending upon the size of the group of candidates to be 
examined, individual interviews may be feasible. If it is possible to 
make arrangements for them, they are very helpful. Such inter- 
views will be most advantageous if held after the group testing, be- 
cause they can then be made to supplement the information derived 
from the general test results in a most helpful way, and can prevent 
misinterpretation which might possibly result from the use of test 
results alone. Whether it is feasible to arrange individual interviews 
or not, it will sometimes be necessary to resort to supplementary in- 
dividual testing. There will always be some cases in which the 
group tests will give inconclusive results, and it would be unwise, if 
not unjust, particularly in the earlier stages of a testing program, to 
settle the matter on the basis of group tests alone. 

At this stage, it is my recommendation that the program should 
have consultants. I would suggest that one consultant be a clinical 
psychologist and the other a psychiatrist. Only those candidates 
would reach this stage of the program in whose case the group tests 
gave positive reasons for doubting their suitability for religious life. 
It is not necessary, nor, as far as I can see, is it desirable that every 
candidate for religious life be interviewed by a psychiatrist; but such 
is necessary in some cases. The group testing reveals the cases in 
which such a psychiatric judgement is needed. Thus, in the difficult 
and doubtful cases, the director of the testing program has the inde- 
pendent judgement of two experts to guide him. It would be my 
conception that the clinical psychologist and the psychiatrist serve as 
consultants to the program director, and even in these cases the latter 
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assumes the responsibility for the over-all recommendation on the 
candidate which is given to the superior. 

The final recommendations on each candidate which are made to 
the superior may profitably be divided into those which are favor- 
able, unfavorable, and doubtful. Sometimes even when group and 
individual testing is complete, the only judgement which can be 
made on a candidate, in fairness both to the applicant and to the reli- 
gious institute, is that he is a doubtful prospect for religious life. 
Yet even here, which is the least satisfactory outcome, the program 
has something to offer, because the doubt is in all cases a positive one 
and the superior knows the reasons why the candidate is a doubtful 
prospect. 

In work of this kind humility is by all means necessary. Indeed, 
any other attitude would be preposterous in a matter where the 


outcome depends on the interplay of God’s grace and man’s free will. © 


It is clear, therefore, that a program such as the one described in this 
article will not solve all admission problems, nor can it be expected 
to do so. Its contribution, though genuine, is limited. Even with 
the help of such a program, mistakes in admissions will be made, but 
almost surely there will be fewer mistakes and they will be less seri- 
ous. One of the great advantages of a program such as the one out- 
lined above is that it makes it possible to profit to the utmost from 
the mistakes which are made. It is assumed that the records of the 
tests will be kept. If the program director will then study the 
progress of the applicants in religion, he will learn much, both about 
his tests and about his predictions based upon them, and this is in- 
formation which can be gathered in no other way. Some of the can- 
didates tested will leave after admission, and it is evident that infor- 
mation about such candidates, as far as it is obtainable, will con- 
tribute substantially to the improvement of the program. It would 
seem that a sustained program of admissions and follow-up, such as 
that projected here, would be a particularly valuable adjunct to reli- 
gious admissions which depend ultimately upon the superior, and 
superiors change frequently according to the provisions of canon 
law. A program of this kind can help a new superior avoid some 
of the mistakes of his predecessor. 


A program of psychological tests such as that envisioned here 
can be of some immediate assistance in the selection of candidates. It 
is clear, however, that such a program must be considered to be in 
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an experimental stage for some years, while the test results are per- 
mitted to validate themselves against time and against the progress 
of the candidates in religion. A judicious use may be made of the 
test results even in these early years. The tests will, however, be- 
come more valuable in time, when their validity has been verified. 
In conclusion, I would stress the fact that psychological testing 
can touch only the natural foundation for religious vocation, which 
in its essential aspect is the work of God’s grace. Its role, therefore, 
though genuine, is limited; but when applied prudently, it will al- 
most surely be a helpful adjunct in the most difficult task of scru- 
tinizing the suitability of those who, inspired by a right intention, 
present themselves as applicants for admission to religious life. 





Communications 


Reverend Fathers: 

The article on the particular examen in the July, 1953, issue of 
REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, entitled ‘“‘A New and Vital Approach,”’ by 
Father De Letter, S.J., was thought-provoking. You invited com- 
ment. 

It seems to me that there really are religious (and let’s hope there 
are many) who after years of striving after perfection cannot derive 
much help from the particular examen if they merely try to break an 
unwanted habit or work against their pet sin. “There are even some, 
perhaps many, who cannot for the life of them find out what their 
predominant fault is. And this is not to be wondered at. Surely 
fervent religious can be expected to reach a certain stage of perfection 
beyond which it is hardly possible perceptibly to go, though they do 
advance in holiness continually as they increase in sanctifying grace, 
even without their knowing it. 

Should such drop the particular examen? By no means. Also 
for them it is a great aid to perfection. But for them especially is the 
new and vital approach suggested by Father De Letter. 

I don’t know just how new this is. It is certainly new in its 
presentation in that issue. But it has long been practiced in many 
different ways by religious here and there. And it is the only sen- 
sible way of handling the particular examen for those who have 
made such progress in the spiritual life as suggested above. 
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Now, to be practical. Take a good religious who wishes to prac- 
tice the particular examen and has no special fault to overcome. This 
religious wants to be very close to God always. But he is extremely 
busy all the day long in the various tasks assigned to him. He is 
prone to forget God’s presence. 

Looking about for ways and means of remaining in the presence 
of God, of being intimately united with Him always, he recalls that 
the saints and ascetical writers tell us that one of the best means is the 
fervent utterance of ejaculatory prayers or aspirations, made either 
orally or mentally. He makes it the subject of his particular examen 
to keep close to God by saying such prayers often during the day. 
Between tasks, as he goes about from place to place, etc., etc., he 
quietly (and always fervently) says some little prayers. To make 
the matter doubly meritorious, he learns scores of indulgenced ejacu- 
lations and makes it a point to use only those and thus be a constant 
helper of the holy souls. Any prayers, different prayers, remember. 
The purpose is recollection, walking in the presence of God. The 
means, the prayers, mental or oral. He calls twenty prayers said a 
unit. For each unit he marks one. If in the evening he has ten 
units, he marks simply 10 in his booklet (which must always be 
around and never neglected). That means 200 ejaculations during 
the day. 

It is almost unbelievable how one can grow in union with God 
by means of a particular examen like that. 


—‘‘UNLESS YOU BECOME...” 


Reverend Fathers: 

On what authority the price of Lex Propria was given (in 
REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, Nov., 1953, p. 330), we do not know. 
However, this particular work was a one-printing edition solely for 
Benedictine Abbeys and Convents. Notices to this effect were sent to 
Benedictine superiors and an order card was included on which the 
only price given was 75 cents per copy, plus postage. Furthermore, 
all orders had to be placed before July 15. We have received a num- 
ber of orders since you published the wrong price (50 cents). We 
trust you will correct this in your next issue. 


—THE ABBEY STUDENT PRESS. 
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Reading for Religious 
Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 


ELIGIOUS life remains the same in its essentials through the 
ages, but how different are the circumstances in which the reli- 
gious of different periods have to live. This is notably true in 

regard to the supply of reading matter and the choice which religious 
of this time have to make among a multiplicity of books. In more 
simple ages the volumes which religious read were few and precious. 
In the days when everything was written by hand, books were of 
great price and value. Now, the many devices for the multiplication 
of print have deluged the world with books and booklets and peri- 
odicals. On the one hand religious are offered volume after volume 
composed especially for their own use; on the other hand the enor- 
mous quantity of secular publications intrudes even into the cloister. 

It is interesting to note that, in spite of the great development of 

forms of entertainment, reading still holds its place as a popular 
amusement. Hence the greater number of books and periodicals have 
this as their primary purpose. They seek to tempt readers to buy 
and read for the motive of interest and amusement. Serious and 
factual books are also multiplied without end. Every issue of the 
weekly book supplements contains a surprising number of titles; 
and of course not nearly all the published books can be reviewed. 
Many of them are not even mentioned. ‘Through school libraries 
and the like, many religious have access to some of these current pub- 
lications. As to magazines, the revenue publishers secure from ad- 
vertising or from immense sale of copies makes them publish editions 
so large that hardly anyone reads them through. 


A Real Problem 

Now all this presents a real problem to the devoted religious who 
wishes to love and serve God and to help his neighbor to the best of 
his powers. He knows that reading is a great means of instruction 
and of advancement in the spiritual life, that it is a source of infor- 
mation useful in his work. But how shall he choose among so many 
books and periodicals? How shall he solve the problem of what is 

best for him to read? 
Someone may say that obedience will solve the problem for him. 
But the older religious especially, and those employed in important 
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and responsible positions, are given a great deal of liberty in the 
choice of what they read. Even the younger members cannot always 
secure personal and specific guidance in this matter. “Thus one may 
fall into a desultory habit of reading which deprives the mind and 
the heart of much precious sustenance and guidance, and wastes time 
which might be much better used. A careful consideration of this 
subject of what is best to read or leave unread ought to be helpful 
for many religious who sincerely wish to be as wise and holy as they 
can. 

To read is to feed one’s mind, imagination, memory, and 
feelings. One can draw a close parallel therefore between the proper 
selections of mental and bodily food. A great deal is written and 
said nowadays about the importance of choosing the right nourish- 
ment. Everyone is alert to the dangers of infected or contaminated 
food. The right proportion of hydrocarbons and proteins, of vita- 
mins and minerals, is known to be important for the preservation of 
health and strength. The danger of overweight and underweight, 
of a deficiency or excess of the elements of nutrition, is generally 
known. 


Importance of Reading 


But good spiritual, mental, and even emotional nourishment is 
no less important; indeed, it is far more essential to one’s well-being 
because the soul is so much superior to the body. Our happiness and 
holiness depend in great measure on the nourishment we give our 
spiritual selves. "Though conversation and experience are also very 
important, one of the great means by which we nourish our soul 
properly is the correct choice of our reading. 

Food ought to be appetizing in order to be more easily digested. 
Similarly, reading that holds our attention and interest is usually 
more readily assimilated. To read out of custom or out of a sense of 
duty is meritorious, but things so read are not as likely to impress 
us and stay with us as those in which we are interested. Hence, when 
we choose books that appeal to us, they are more likely to help, 
everything else being equal. But these interesting books ought to 
be solid, important, and of special help to us. The great variety of 
spiritual books now available ought to make a choice easy. Superiors 
surely will be desirous to provide for every religious what he most 
likes and needs in the way of spiritual nourishment. 

One plan that seems good and practical, for the large communi- 
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ties, is to have a community library, with a librarian who will see to 
it that the worth-while spiritual books are quickly secured. Any 
religious, even from another house, can write to the librarian for the 
books he wishes to read, to be mailed to him in a special cover and 
returned in the same cover within a specified time. In this way, 
without too much expense, many religious can have the benefit of 
the community library. The community librarian will also become 
expert in advising religious about their reading. Several small com- 
munities might group together to support a central library; or the 
large communities might let the smaller ones share, perhaps for a 
small fee, in the facilities of their central library. “These are means 
of ensuring that each religious may have the book he likes and needs. 

Life is so short and the good books are so numerous that we 
shall never be able to read them all even if we use every moment of 
our reading time. Why waste the precious hours, therefore, on use- 
less or inferior reading when the best is none too good for the nour- 
ishment of mind and heart? Foremost among worth-while books 
are good lives of the saints. What could be more interesting in itself 
to the follower of Christ, who aspires to close and perfect union 
with Him, than to read how other souls attained that union? For- 
tunately, modern lives of the saints try hard to tell the truth about 
the subjects of their stories, and so it is possible for the religious who 
reads to learn a great deal about holiness-in-action. 


Books of Devotion 

There are also many books of devotion, written from various 
viewpoints and about many subjects. Some of them are very old, 
written centuries ago, but are now appearing in new editions. There 
are also excellent modern books, whose style and manner are espe- 
cially adapted to the present-day mind and taste. It is to be noted, 
however, that these books, though they all bear the imprimatur of 
the Church, are not all of equal value or authority. In fact the 
imprimatur means merely that there is nothing in the book against 
faith and morals. It does not mean that the authority issuing the 
imprimatur agrees with all the statements and ideas in the book. 

Each book has as much authority as its author can command. 
Even of the saints it is said that not everything they wrote was 
necessarily holy. Still more is it true that not everything in Cath- 
olic books of devotion is necessarily wise and prudent. Some empha- 
size one phase of piety, some another. Some recommend one devo- 
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tion and others insist on quite different ones. Some good souls are 
inclined to be like the man who leaped on horseback and rode off 
rapidly in all directions. They want to practice all devotions at 
once, to follow all the different systems of asceticism. By assimi- 
lating so many different spiritual ideas, good in themselves but 
gulped down indiscriminatingly, they contract a spiritual indiges- 
tion. Good spiritual books come under the second and third classes 
in Bacon’s statement that some books are merely to be tasted, others 
to be chewed and swallowed, and still others to be digested thor- 
oughly. To read the Gospels or the Imitation of Christ, slowly and 
thoughtfully, may bring more spiritual benefit and solid nourish- 
ment than many times the hours passed in reading hastily less- 
abiding spiritual books. 


Recreational Reading 


But nowadays the mind craves lighter and more recreational 
food, just as the bodily taste demands sweetmeats and hors d’oeuvres. 
Still, even in recreational reading, the religious owes it to himself to 
exercise a prudent choice. How extremely foolish it is, to say nothing 
worse, if one who is vowed to Christ takes up worldly and tainted 
stories, magazines, and books. If he has no business with such books 
and periodicals, he freely opens his mind and imagination and 
feelings to the contamination of the world—an act of great unwis- 
dom, to say the least. 

Newspaper reading is almost needful for religious who teach, 
who write, or who have to deal with others. But what a difference 
there is between reading and reading when it comes to the news. 
Here a great waste of time is possible when the reader wants to pore 
over every item. Selective reading will give, in a few moments, all 
that is worth-while in the daily papers. One can become accustomed 
also to very rapid reading which gathers the gist of the article in a 
fraction of time. 

About magazines and papers, nearly everything may be repeated 
that was said about books. There are so many good ones; why 
waste time on the tainted and the trivial? Some experienced readers 
refuse to read any book that is less than a year old, because within a 
year the value of some books, if they ever had any, has quite disap- 
peared. ‘Time is so precious and life is so short that when you do 
read a magazine be sure it is worth-while. 

One way to insure the right sort of reading is to have it conven- 
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iently at hand. We have said a great deal, in writing for lay folk, 
about the “‘book at the elbow.’’ When we have a few moments to 
spare, we are not likely to go very far for what we read. Rather, we 
pick up the book or periodical that is nearest and begin to read it. 
Hence, to have good books and periodicals at hand is a great step 
towards getting them read. On the other hand, to keep worthless 
and trivial literature at a distance is the best way to avoid wasting 
the precious moments we have for reading. 

The publishers, whether of books or magazines or newspapers, 
know this principle well, and they act upon it to get their publica- 
tions bought and read. Wherever we turn, we see newsstands, book 
departments in stores, book and magazine counters even in drug- 
stores. It is the easiest thing in the world to pick up one’s reading 
matter from all these sources, wherever we go. Hence, even into the 
Catholic home there pours a flood of best sellers and of popular 
magazines and newspapers which carry the world and the flesh into 
the sacred family circle. People wonder why they have so many 
distractions and temptations, why their thoughts are often so trivial, 
why they dwell so little on the things of God and the interests of the 
Church. The reason is that they are victims of the powerful and 
ceaseless propaganda of high-salaried circulation managers and book 
agents. 


“Dieting” Required 

Even into religious institutions some of these worldly and often- 
tainted publications find their way, and they are dressed up and 
flavored so as to deceive even the elect. But the poison for the soul 
is more deadly than that which only affects the body. And, after 
years of reading these worldly publications, even religious need a 
strong antidote to keep them firm in faith and hope and love. 

It is hard and sometimes trying to confine one’s reading to what 
is best and noblest. Yet it is the only reasonable course for a reli- 
gious to take. So also it is difficult at times for those who have to 
go on a reasonable and normal diet in order to preserve their health 
to keep strictly to what the doctor orders. In the one case as in the 
other, the reward is great. It is good to be healthful and vigorous, 
well nourished and of normal girth of body. But it is still a hap- 
pier thing to be clean and strong of spirit; to have a mind, a heart, 
a will helped and nourished by a great faith, a burning hope, a vig- 
orous charity. Our conscious life of the mind is made up of a succes- 
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sion of thoughts, memories, impressions. If these are pure and joy- 
ful, holy and clean, then our life itself is so, because our thoughts 
color our days and bring them their sunshine or shadow. The in- 
ward life of thoughts, of will, of motives and desires is what makes 
us happy or unhappy, and we cannot readily perceive how much this 
is affected by what we read. 

While the religious ponders these things for his own spiritual 
good and inner happiness, his charity will make him desire to help 
others also to choose well what they read. When you conceive an 
enthusiasm for a good and holy book, you will be able to recom- 
mend it to others with more genuine interest. When you yourself 
choose your reading wisely and well, you will have more influence 
on the laity and even on your fellow religious to promote good 
reading. 





SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


We have received, with the compliments of The Most Reverend John Mark 
Gannon, Bishop of Erie, a beautifully bound and printed volume entitled Memoirs 
—The Seminary of Montezuma. It contains the documents and writings of 
Bishop Gannon, Chairman of the Bishops’ Committee for Montezuma Seminary, 
and of his episcopal associates. The volume was prepared by The Very Reverend 
James M. Powers, Director of Charities in the Diocese of Erie. The book has not 
been placed on the market at this time; the present limited edition was subsidized 
by Bishop Gannon. This story of superb American Catholic charity which con- 
tributed upwards of $1,500,000 to the education of Mexican priests, and of the 
seminary which to date has trained some 770 priests for the ministry in Mexico 
deserves wider dissemination. 


Cahiers de Joséphologie is a new periodical founded by the Research and Doc- 
umentation Centre at St. Joseph’s Shrine, Montreal. The Centre, which was estab- 
lished a few years ago, purposes to collect microfilms and publications on St. Joseph 
and to promote various kinds of research, ‘“‘to foster Josephology.”” It will be 
published twice a year. Price in American countries: $2.50 per year; $1.25 per 
copy. Address: Centre of Research and Documentation, St. Joseph’s Shrine, Mon- 
treal 26, Canada. 


San Juan de la Cruz: Valor Psicologico de su Doctrina, by Fr. Victorino 
Capanaga de San Agustin, won first prize among all the competitive works sub- 
mitted to the Spanish Universities on the occasion of the fourth centenary of the 
birth of St. John of the Cross. This study of the psychological value of St. John’s 
mystical doctrine contains a long introduction, a section on the “‘structure of the 
soul,’’ and a final section on ‘‘mystical phenomena.’ We received it from: Imp. 
Juan Bravo, 3, Madrid, Spain. No price given. 
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Aurelian Spirituality 
Sister Mary of Carmel, R.P.B. 


[EDITORS’ NOTE: The institute of the Sisters Adorers of the Precious Blood was 
founded at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, by Mother Catherine Aurelia in 1861. It is a 
contemplative institute and should be distinguished from the Sisters Adorers of the 
Most Precious Blood, an active congregation. The present article concerns the con- 
templative institute, which has monasteries in Canada and the United States, as 
well as in Rome, Cuba, and Japan. A monastery flourished in China until it was 
suppressed by the Communists. The mother house for the French-speaking section 
of the institute is at St. Hyacinthe; for the English-speaking section, at London, 
Ontario. ] 


ECAUSE of the centuries of Christian thought behind its intro- 
duction into the schools of spirituality, the teaching of Mother 
Catherine Aurelia of the Precious Blood, embodied in the Rule 

of her institute and in her writings, is enriched with the spiritual 
treasures of these schools and influenced by them, while presenting 
and maintaining individual characteristics. It holds a reflection of 
the dignity and glory of its elder brothers and sisters in the history 
of the Church and from its lowlier place among them radiates a new 
light. 

If it is young in its almost one hundred years of existence, it is 
old in its devotion, the Precious Blood. This devotion extends to 
the age of the Apostles. Saint Paul writes of it in a sublime manner 
in his Epistle to the Hebrews, and Saint Peter associates with it the 
adjective which has become almost a part of the word. “Precious 
Blood’’ was written for the first time by the Prince of the Apostles 
in his first Epistle. The devotion goes back further, to Calvary and 
the sacred Passion of Our Lord, even to His infancy when, in the 
mystery of the Circumcision, He shed the first drops of His blood. 
Still further back through the centuries preceding the coming of Our 
Redeemer, His blood was prefigured in that of the sacrificial animals 
of the Old Law. Father Faber, in his excellent work on the Precious 
Blood, would take us in contemplation to the ageless now before the 
creation of the world and show us in his inimitable way the unbe- 
ginning procession of the Precious Blood emerging from the mind of 
God. 

With these ancient and sacred realties arching the edifice of her 
life of prayer, the Sister Adorer of the Precious Blood has an obliga- 
tion of nobility. She must be marked with the characteristics of a 
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family that posesses an eternal crest—the shield of the Precious 
Blood of Jesus. 

In a world of great and worthy exterior activity, in an age of 
actionists, insignificance lends to the hiddenness of the life of the 
daughters of Mother Catherine Aurelia. In this they possess a strong 
bond with her and her cofoundresses to whom the Most Reverend 
Joseph LaRocque, Bishop of St. Hyacinthe and founder of the in- 
stitute, could say, ‘‘Nothing could surpass, beloved Daughters, the 
insignificance of your origin. .. .”’ 


Influences} 


In the direction of Monsignor Joseph Raymond, later to become 
cofounder of the Sisters Adorers of the Precious Blood, we find the 
earliest and the most prolonged notable influence on the soul of 
Aurelia Caouette, later Mother Catherine Aurelia of the Precious 
Blood. The importance of that influence is brought before us in the 
words of Bishop Joseph LaRocque which he spoke to the members 
of the community shortly after Monsignor Raymond’s death on the 
feast of the Precious Blood in 1887. ‘‘My dear children,’”’ said the 
founder, ‘‘read the writings of your Father who had such great zeal 
for the sanctification of your souls; you will find therein the sub- 
stance of his piety and his heart.’ 

While still very young, Aurelia Caouette received, in the words 
of Saint Catherine of Alexandria, the inspiration which was the first 
indication of her vocation in life: ‘I feel in my soul all the energy 
of the Divine Blood. It is a generous Blood which aspires only to 
be shed.’’ In the fact that she was a tertiary in the order of Saint 
Dominic can be seen the early influence of the Dominican Rule on her 
soul-life. Her attraction to the great Dominican, Saint Catherine of 
Siena, remained with her throughout the future years, although it is 
possible that the saint’s outstanding devotion to the Precious Blood 
was its power. A Carmelite influence may be found in the modified 
similarity of the cloistered life of her spiritual daughters to that of 
their elder sisters of Carmel and in the blending of austerity with the 
lightheartedness and joyful gaiety characteristic of Saint Teresa of 
Avila. ; 

That the spirituality of Saint Ignatius of Loyola notably 
affected that of Mother Catherine Aurelia and her spiritual daughters 


1Any influences which came to the foundress in an extraordinary manner have been 
omitted. 
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is evident. In chapter three of the Rule, which treats of mental 
prayer, we read, ‘“The Adorers will therefore apply themselves with 
the greatest diligence to this holy exercise using principally the 
method of Saint Ignatius of Loyola.’’ Here it is well to emphasize 
that, contrary to a general misinformed opinion, the ‘‘method”’ of 
Saint Ignatius is not a set mould depriving the soul of that liberty 
of spirit in which God delights; and to safeguard the religious 
against this error, she is cautioned: ‘‘Undoubtedly when the Holy 
Spirit makes His Divine operations felt in the soul, instructing and 
directing her, she has only to abandon herself to the attractions and 
impressions which He communicates, without restricting herself 
rigorously to a method.”’ 

Always concerned with the prayer-life of the religious, the insti- 
‘tute provides advice for all. The beginner is encouraged by this prac- 
tical directive: “‘For the use of persons unable to meditate easily, 
Saint Ignatius toward the end of his Spiritual Exercises proposes 
three ways of praying appropriate to the dispositions and capacity of 
those least accustomed to prayer.’’ There follows a detailed expla- 
nation of these in an extract from the Spiritual Exercises by Bel- 
licius. And through the pages of her Spiritual Directory, the Adorer 
is guided in her conduct to the heights of contemplation, should 
God favor her with this gift. It is worth noting the concluding 
sentence in this section: ‘“‘“The soul should commit herself with 
docility to the direction of a wise and enlightened man and faith- 
fully obey him.” 

The importance rightly attached to the particular examen by the 
founders and foundress of the Sisters Adorers of the Precious Blood 
marks a further influence by the Saint of Loyola. An echo of his 
military strategy is held in ‘Experience never fails to prove these 
happy results in favor of souls who make good use of the arms and 
method of the particular examen.” 

The annual retreat is also to be made, as far as possible, after 
the method of Saint Ignatius. 


Lastly it is interesting to note that the Ignatian influence affects 
not only the prayer-life of the Adorer but extends to all her em- 
ployments: ‘“‘No matter what employment is given her, she shows 
neither sadness, discontent, disquiet nor unhappiness.’’ Saint Ignatius 
regarded all things as means to the glory and service of God, and 
the daughters of Mother Catherine Aurelia are urged to become ac- 
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quainted with this holy indifference as it was understood by Saint 
Ignatius. 

The reciprocal influence of Bishop LaRocque and Mother Cath- 
erine Aurelia, founder and foundress of the institute, is summarized 
in the words which he used when distributing the Rule books 
to the young community: ‘‘I must present the first copy to your 
Mother Foundress, as the representative of the whole Institute, of 
which she is truly the Mother, as I am the Father. I could have done 
nothing without her, as she would have done nothing without me.” 
These lines also evidence the submission of the foundress, who 
penned the following excellent tribute: ‘‘O Father of our religious 
life, what do we not owe thee for the past! What do we not owe 
thee for the future—for the doctrine, the spirit you have left us: 
for the blessed pages that your hand has traced for us.” 


Essential Principles 


The essential principles which gave birth to Mother Catherine 
Aurelia’s requirements of her spiritual daughters, as found in the 
Rule and customs and in her writings, are worthy of consideration. 
There was a definite sense of balance evident in the outlook of the 
foundress. We can remark this first in her conception of God as 
holy and merciful. Her realization of His holiness is emphasized in 
her imposition of adoration and reparation as primary duties; and 
the religious are invited to represent to themselves the greatness, the 
power, the infinite majesty of God and their own misery, extreme in- 
digence, and profound baseness as motives for remaining annihi- 
lated in the divine presence. God, Who is infinite holiness, is out- 
raged by the sins of mankind, and Mother Catherine Aurelia calls 
upon her daughters to make reparation and, as it were, places in their 
hands uplifted in prayer the expiatory chalice of the Precious Blood. 

The infinite mercy of God gives confidence to the religious of the 
Precious Blood in their intercession for sinners; and day after day, 
year after year, they plead for them, untiring in their ceaseless quest 
for souls. How could their efforts wane, with these words of their 
foundress and leader echoing in their hearts: ‘Beloved virgins, I 
conjure you to be holy! To become so, fix your feet on the rock of 
Calvary. It is there you will find the swiftness of the stag in order 
to run to the conquest of souls without ever deviating from the path 
which God for this purpose has traced out for you. It is there you 
will find the strength to fight valiantly and generously. For your 
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armour you will have prayer, penance, separation from the world 
and the mortification of your body, heart and soul.” 

Participating in Mother Catherine Aurelia’s conception of 
Christ, her spiritual daughters regard Him principally in His charac- 
ter of Redeemer accomplishing redemption by the shedding of His 
blood. Each day at the moment which marks the time of His death 
on Calvary, the religious, prostrate before Him, say: ‘‘Jesus has shed 
all His Blood for love of us and died on the cross. Let us adore Him 
and thank Him.”” The approach to Christ is one of reverence and of 
confidence, from which emanates desire. The intensity of that de- 
sire bursts forth in sincere efforts to bring to souls the fruits of the 
Precious Blood shed so fully for all. Christ, the High Priest, by 
His own blood obtained for us an everlasting redemption, as Saint 
Paul tells us. 

In her Rule, in the conferences of her Father Founder and in the 
counsels of her Mother Foundress, the Sister Adorer of the Precious 
Blood is invited to regard Christ as her Spouse also, “united with 
Him no less by sentiments of tender love and persevering piety than 
they are closely and especially consecrated by the Vows of Religion.” 

Mother Catherine Aurelia’s outlook on human nature was a 
recognition of its potentialities. She saw it capable, as it is, of op- 
posites—its power to sin, its power to love God. She beheld the 
sublime possibilities of the human soul aided by grace, never effaced 
by the greatness of sin because of the power of the redeeming Blood 
—a treasure of which the Adorers are, in a sense, administrators in 
the interests of those who are not of the perfect age of grace, retarded 
by ignorance, indifference, or sin. 

“By dwelling on creatures the mind is kindled into loving divine 
goodness. For all the perfections scattered throughout the universe 
flow together in him who is the spring of all goodness. If therefore 
the goodness, beauty and freshness of creatures so draw our hearts, 
how much more then God who is their source? Creatures are but 
rivulets, he is the main stream.’’? Thus teaches Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, and these dispositions towards created things are evident in 
the writings of Mother Catherine Aurelia. She was conscious of the 
beauty of nature. By it her thoughts were lifted to heaven and to 
the omnipotence of God, not to creatures, for even in the most per- 
fect of them she found inadequacy. 


2Thomas Gilby, Philosophical Texts, n. 127. 
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Perfection 


Having briefly considered these conceptions, it is interesting to 
observe the ideal of perfection as it is understood by the members of 
the community, an ideal handed down by the founders and 
foundress. For their spiritual daughters, perfection consists in 
union with God. They know that religious perfection must be 
built on the foundation of Christian perfection; that all Christians 
share the obligation to fulfill our divine Lord’s command, “‘Be you 
therefore perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect’’; that the duties 
common to all the followers of Christ are to be fulfilled according to 
one’s state with intensity and exactitude. A religious must direct 
her steps to the perfection of love and in this consists the general 
spirit of the religious state, while she must possess also the particular 
spirit of her community. For contemplative religious this consists 
in the striving after, advancing in, and perfecting of the interior life 
and in the faithful observance of the rules and constitutions of her 
community. Saint Paul has said, ‘““This is the will of God, your 
sanctification.” The daughter of Mother Catherine Aurelia might 
with all truth say, ““This, my Rule, is the Will of God for me, the 
means of my sanctification.” 

The Rule is not mere letter. It is spirit too. The latter gives 
life and love and meaning to the former. 


Destiny 

In the preface of her Rule, the religious is given the glorious des- 
tiny of the community—to retrace and reflect, as much as possible, 
the image of the divine charity in the shedding of blood. Christ 
loved His Father in a sublime act of reparation; He loved mankind 
in offering to men redemption by His blood. The heart of the re- 
ligious must be, as it were, a replica of the love-filled heart of Christ, 
offering that love in which hers is immersed by her fidelity to the 
obligations she has embraced. Her love for her fellow beings com- 
mences in the cloister and reaches out to embrace the world and be- 
yond. Mother Catherine Aurelia, in the burning desire of her heart, 
had said that she would like to see the words, ‘‘Charity, Union and 
Concord,” written in letters of gold on the walls of all her monas- 
teries. “That was a symbolism of her desire that the perfection of 
charity be inscribed in the thoughts, words, and deeds of all of her 
spiritual daughters in their associations with one another. 

The Crucifixion of Our Lord is the most silent and the most tre- 
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mendous ‘‘I love you’’ ever known. It is a divine love song written 
to the rhythm of blood softly falling from His great wounds. What 
an exalted ideal of love is set before the religious! She must bring to 
souls the fruits of Christ’s sacrifice—sanctification and salvation. In 
doing so she must, as has been stated, retrace and reflect as much as 
possible the divine charity. Her day is the Passion! Its dawn finds 
her prostrate in union with Jesus in the Garden of Olives. At dusk 
she is in adoration of Jesus Christ in the mystery of His death and 
burial and in adoration of the eternal repose which God takes in 
Himself. 

How can she be happy with the weight of divine sorrow con- 
stantly within her? This is one of the delightful paradoxes of our 
holy faith. The daughter of Mother Catherine Aurelia experiences 
the indescribable happiness of union with the Beloved. Than this, 
no greater happiness can exist on earth. Moreover she has the hap- 
piness of proving her love by participation in His desires, His suf- 
ferings, and His sacrifice. She has the enviable certainty of knowing 
the will of the Beloved at each moment of her life and in Him the 
strength to fulfill it. She enjoys the contentment of doing what she 
desires to do upon earth in following her vocation and has the well- 
founded hope of continuing in the perfection of her vocation of 
adorer throughout a joyous eternity. 

The silence of the divine charity which she endeavours to reflect 
is in her seclusion from the world and, in the cloister, more inti- 
mately in the hiddenness of her life with Christ in God. 


Particular Ends 


Sharing the common end of all contemplative religious, the Sis- 
ters Adorers of the Precious Blood have four special ends. 

(1) To render repeatedly their loving homage to the adorable 
blood of God made Man, poured forth for the salvation of the hu- 
man race. ‘“To adore! Ah this is her unique element on earth,” 
Mother Catherine Aurelia had written of each spiritual daughter, 
and her loving homage is a homage of adoration. Her whole life is 
constituted to attain this end, and the means are prudently presented 
to her in her Rule and her Spiritual Directory. 

(2) To glorify and honor in a particular manner Mary Im- 
maculate in her Conception. This is a complement of the aim of her 
religious life. Seven years after the proclamation of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception fell from the lips of the Sovereign 
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Pontiff, young Catherine Aurelia and her cofoundresses assumed for 
themselves and for all generations of their religious community the 
joyful obligation of paying special homage to the Mother of God in 
the exalted privilege of her Immaculate Conception. Long years 
before Our Lady came from heaven to the Cova da Iria to appeal to 
all her children to be mindful of her heart, the foundress appealed to 
her religious to take their delight in that pure heart, urging them to 
learn how the holy Heart of Mary takes her greatest delight in the 
privilege of her Immaculate Conception. Through the Immaculate 
Virgin we have the Precious Blood. In view of the shedding of the 
Precious Blood, Mary was given the privilege of immaculacy from 
the first moment of her conception. It is a necessity that the one 
devotion be associated with the other. 

Into the dovecote of Mary’s Immaculate Heart, Mother Cather- 
ine Aurelia placed her daughters. She enkindled in them a courage 
which can come only in having Mary Immaculate as their co-worker 
and mediatrix, that her daughters might be strengthened. To what 
purpose? ‘“‘... to work for the glory of the Blood Divine!”’ 

(3) To assiduously adore Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament of 
the altar. ‘‘Assiduously’’ gives to the religious some idea of the in- 
tensity of the adoration expected of her. It must be a painstaking, 
persevering adoration. She is in the presence of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment many times in the course of the day; but in the moments which 
constitute her hour of adoration of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, 
her obligation is more specific, more personal; for then the entire 
community is depending on her to fulfill in a direct manner in its 
name the third principal end of its existence. It is then that she is 
expected to accomplish the desire of Jesus by offering His blood and 
with it to unite the offering of her entire being for His service and 
glory. 

(4) To devote themselves (as victims) ,if God will accept them, 
and continually offer to the Lord the merits of the blood of Jesus 
Christ to obtain the conversion of sinners. It may be noted here that 
the Holy See cancelled the expressions “‘victim,’’ ‘‘immolation’’ in 
the Rule and Spiritual Directory; and in keeping with the spirit of 
this directive the Sisters themselves changed the dialogue in the cere- 
monial of profession. However, since it is evident that Rome did 
not object to the idea of complete self-giving which the founders in- 
tended by such expressions as “‘victim’’ and ‘‘immolation,’’ the 
founders’ writings are kept unchanged. 
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‘“‘Many souls go to Hell because there is no one to make sacrifices 
for them.”” These words of Our Lady of Fatima remind forgetful 
mankind of the fecundity of sacrifice and of our duties towards our 
fellow beings. Meditation on them will bring a realization of the 
saneness of this particular end of the vocation of a Sister Adorer of 
the Precious Blood and of the necessity of this purpose. Because 
many do not make their share of sacrifices for sinners, there must be 
others who will assume the responsibility of filling up what is 
wanting on the part of the human race. The indifference, ingrati- 
tude, and sinfulness with which the Precious Blood is treated, the 
want of response to divine love, urge the daughter of Mother Cath- 
erine Aurelia to embrace her vocation as a reparatory soul, and over 
and over again she is reminded of this by her holy founders and 
foundress. She ‘‘offers herself in union with Him, her Model, and 
her Spouse of Blood.’’ The merits of that blood are ransom which 
she offers for the conversion of sinners. From her fidelity to this 
purpose of her vocation emanates a consolidation of true interests, a 
solidarity which strongly unites her to her fellow creatures through- 
out the world although she is exteriorly separated from them by 
the nature of that vocation and the sacrifices she has embraced. 


Suffering 


Suffering is inseparable from man during his sojourn on earth. 
His attitude towards it affects his endurance of it, for endure it he 
must. A burden willingly assumed is a lighter burden. 

Mother Catherine Aurelia regarded suffering as an opportunity. 
Every occasion of it was grasped avidly because she had a true sense 
of its value. Her Redeemer and Spouse had taught her this and her 
life was a testimony of her appreciation of the cross. She called her 
spiritual daughters ‘Virgins of Calvary’’ and referred to sufferings 
as their jewels. To a woman, jewels are precious because of their 
value, and they are an adornment. See, then, what sufferings are to 
the Adorer of the Precious Blood! They are not depressing, some- 
thing to be avoided. They are a precious adornment. Just as the 
wounds of Jesus are an eternal, glorious proof of His infinite love 
for us, sufferings willingly accepted are, to the daughter of Mother 
Catherine Aurelia, so many opportunities of imitating her Spouse, of 
making her like unto Him, and of testifying her love—small wounds 
indeed compared to the great wounds of Christ, and often hidden; 
but wounds, nevertheless, telling Him of her responding love. On 
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the occasion of taking her departure from a daughter-house of her 
community, the foundress said, ‘‘I leave happy in the thought that 
we are going to suffer and to suffer much.”” This was not an atti- 
tude occasioned by an isolated circumstance, but it was her constant 
regard for the cross. 

Labour 


“St. Thomas considered the contemplative life, to which are 
added exterior works, the most useful and meritorious. This life is 
yours, for though contemplatives, you have your hours of work ac- 
cording to the Rules and obedience.’’ Thus wrote Bishop LaRocque 
and thus, too, did Mother Catherine Aurelia regard labour: ‘““Wholly 
penetrated with sentiments imbibed from the pious exercises of 
prayer, of Mass and of Holy Communion, the Sisters will each 
morning take up with holy joy the yoke of labour and observances 
truly crucifying. They will submit thereto like humble sinners, 
doing everything in a spirit of expiation, and to accomplish the 
special end of our Institute, which is to save souls, not only by 
prayer but also by work, which our blessed Father Founder regarded 
as one of our principal penances.”” Again, Bishop LaRocque im- 
posed labour upon the members of the community as a compensation 
for the austerities of the great religious orders. A thirst for fruitful 
penance was expected of his spiritual daughters. This is to be satis- 
fied by the joyful acceptance of the work allotted to them; a gen- 
erosity in assisting the overburdened; a peace, calmness, and gravity 
in the performance of their tasks. The horary of the community 
presents a well-ordered day, guarding the hours of prayer from the 
intrusion of ill-regulated manual duties, and instilling into the hours 
of work the spirit of continual prayer. 


Glory to the Blood of Jesus 


Glory has been defined as knowledge to which is linked admira- 
tion, as splendour, honour, renown. In these definitions we per- 
ceive that the ‘‘heart-cry’’ of the daughter of Mother Catherine Au- 
relia, sincerely accepted, is weighted with a responsibility—a respon- 
sibility to do all within her power, assisted and enlightened by God, 
to increase her knowledge of the mystery of the Precious Blood; and 
as that knowledge becomes expansive, there emanates a relatively in- 
creasing admiration, and the Sister Adorer is filled with the desire to 
give glory to the blood of Jesus. It is her duty, as well as her de- 
sire, to pray incessantly that the Precious Blood may be known, 
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loved, and received with ardent faith by all men. It is therefore ob- 
vious that the plan of Redemption, the Incarnation, the seven blood- 
sheddings, the Sacred Passion and death of Our Redeemer, and the 
Blessed Sacrament are subjects for meditative prayer dear to the heart 
of every Adorer, for in them her knowledge is increased and her zeal 
animated to radiate from the confines of her hidden life to souls 
throughout the world; and for them her supplications become more 
fervent that their knowledge too may increase and that fitting 
homage to the adorable Precious Blood ensue. 

These dispositions must impregnate each moment of the life of 
the Adorer, and the very beginning of her foundress’s sublime, 
‘Remember, O my Daughter,’”’ bursts with startling suddenness into 
the words that bring an awareness of the obligation attendant on 
her throughout each moment of her life, ‘‘that the cry of thy heart 
should be, ‘Glory to the Blood’,’”’ and in this is the unifying and 
culminating purpose of the varied duties of her particular vocation. 

The spirit of the community is a challenge that is taken to the 
extent of the individual’s understanding and appreciation of the 
conceptions of the founders and foundress and to the extent also of 
her own generosity aided by the grace of God. 





"“APPARITIONS" OF OUR LADY 


The August, 1952, number of The Clergy Monthly contains a list of alleged 
apparitions of Our Lady during the years, 1931-50. The list was first published 
by a German magazine in Europe in December, 1951; and up to that time only 
two of the apparitions had been approved by ecclesiastical authorities, whereas four- 
teen had been rejected. Six were still undecided. Whether any further decision has 
been made on these six, we do not know. Following is the list as it appeared in 
The Clergy Monthly: 


Approved 


1932/33 Beauraing, Belgium. 2 boys, 3 girls. 
1933: Banneux, Belgium. 1 girl—12 years old. 8 apparitions. 


Rejected 

1931: Ezquioga, Spain. 2 children; later up to 150 “‘seers.’’ 

1937/40: Heede, Westphalia. 4 girlk—12-14 years old. More than 100 
apparitions. 

1944: Bergamo, Italy. 1 girl—7 years old. 12 apparitions. 

1947: Bouxieres-aux-Dames, Belgium. 

1947: Espis, France. 

1947/49: Forstweiler, Wiirttemberg. 1 woman. 8 apparitions. 

1948: Assisi, Italy. Crowd. A statue of Mary moves. 

1948: Gimigliano, Italy. 1 girl—13 years old. 
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1948: Lipa, Philippines. 1 postulant in a convent. 

1948: Aspang, Austria. 1 man—6]1 years old. 

1949: Fehrbach, Palatinate. 1 girl—12 years old. Several apparitions. 

1949: Hasznos, Hungary. Crowd. 

1949: Lublin, Poland. Crowd. ‘“‘Our Lady weeps.” 

1949/50: Heroldsbach, Bavaria. 4 girls and other children. Many apparitions. 


Undecided 
1945: Codosera, Spain. 1 girl—10 years old; later up to 100 ‘“‘seers.’’ 
1946: Pfaffenhofen, Bavaria. 1 girl—22 years old. 3 apparitions. 
1947: Tre Fontane, Rome. 1 man, 3 children. 
1947: Urucaina, Brasil. 1 priest. (Cures.) 
1948: Cluj, Rumania. Crowd. 
1950: Acquaviva Platani, Sicily. 1 girl—12 years old. 7 apparitions. 





PAMPHLETS AND BOOKLETS 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin: The Chris- 
tian Life Calendar, by Rev. Gabriel W. Hafford and Rev. George Kolanda. $1.00. 


CATECHETICAL GUILD EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, St. Paul 1, Minnesota: 
Mary Talks to Us, by Don Sharkey. 15 cents.—The Family Rosary, by Joseph 
A. Breig. 15 cents. 


FIDES PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, Chicago 10, Illinois: Confirmation, 25 
cents. 


THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana: From Five to Nine. by Bruno McAndrew, 
O.S.B. 25 cents—Our Mother, by Emile Neubert, S.M. 25 cents——Our Lady 
of the Hermit, by Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 5 cents.—Little Saints, by John and 
Margaret Moore. $1.50.—Friends Indeed, by Robert Wood, S.M. 15 cents.—Be 
You Perfect, by Robert B. Eiten, S.J. 15 cents—The Mass Year. 35 cents.—His 
Name Is Jesus, by Julia C. Mahon. $2.00. 


SCAPULAR PRESS, New York City 16, New York: Life with Mary, by 
Thomas McGinnis, O. Carm. 50 cents. 


SHEED AND WARD, New York 3, New York: Are We Really Teaching Relig- 
ton?, by F. J. Sheed. 75 cents. 


ST. JAMES FRIARY, Riverton, Illinois: My Spiritual Director, by Fr. Athana- 
sius Steck, O.F.M. 50 cents. 


TEMPLEGATE, PUBLISHERS, Springfield, Illinois: A Map of Prayer, by Fr. 
R. H. J. Steuart, S.J.—The Path of Prayer, by Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P.— 
Contemplative Prayer, by Pere de la Taille, S.J—The One Thing Necessary, by 
Rev. Bruno Scott James.—Delight In The Lord, by Fr. Daniel Considine, S.J.— 
Fifty Meditations on the Passion, by Archbishop Goodier, $.J.—What Is Contem- 
plation, by Thomas Merton, O.C.S.0.—A Treatise on Interior Prayer, by Dom 
Innocent Le Masson.—Meditations on the Litany of the Sacred Heart, by Juliana 
of Norwich.—‘A More Excellent Way,’ by Archbishop Goodier, S.J.—Treatise 
on the Religious Life, by Dom Innocent Le Masson. 35 cents for each booklet. 
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THE SPIRITUALITY OF ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA. By Hugo Rahner, S.J. 
Translated by Francis John Smith, S.J. Pp. xvii + 142. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland: 1953. $2.75. 

Although the title does not suggest it, Father Hugo Rahner’s 
purpose in this book is ‘‘to present the development of the essential 
features and history of the spirit of service in the Church.” 

St. Ignatius Loyola was a man of the Church with an ideal of 
perfection essentially formed by service in the Church. Hence, the 
origin of his spirituality provides the author with a concrete ex- 
ample in which to study the development of the essential features of 
the spirit of service. Each of the three influences that went into the 
spirituality crystallized in the Spirttual Exercises is cons‘dered: first. 
the influence of Ignatius’s family, country, and culture: then, the in- 
fluence of traditional Christian piety, especially as-it reached Ignatius 
in the Imitation of Christ and in the snirital revding of his conva- 
lescence-conversion at Loyola (Ludolph of Saxony’s The Life of 
Christ and Jacopo de Voragine’s The Golden Legend); finally. the 
decisive influence of the mystical illumination granted to the saint at 
Manresa along the banks of the River Cardoner. In this experience 
“Ignatius, the pilgrim and the penitent, was made over into the man 
of the Church’’: here he became aware of how his limitlessly ex- 
pansive love for God was to be submitted to the service and given 
form within the visible Church. 

Turning from the development to the history of the spirit of 
service in the Church, Father Rahner merely indicates the historical 
continuity of this spirit by sketching its characteristics in a few key 
“men of the Church’: the first St. Ignatius, of Antioch (whose 
name Inigo de Loyola appropriated after his conversion), St. Basil, 
St. Benedict, St. Augustine (‘‘the greatest of all the men of the 
Church’’), the Sienese Saints Bernardine and Catherine. In this 
perspective St. Ignatius of Loyola appears as one of the long series of 
providential figures raised up by the Holy Spirit at critical times in 
history to re-emphasize the truth that there is no true service of God 
that is not service somehow in the visible Church. 

This study is as rich as it is brief. The text reads so easily 
(thanks to the fully satisfactory translation by Francis J. Smith, 
S.J.) that one needs to consider the twenty full pages of documenta- 
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tion in order to realize that Father Rahner has given us here nothing 
but the distilled essence of an immense work of research. All who 
love ‘‘that true spouse of Jesus Christ, our holy Mother, the hier- 
archical Church” will be grateful for the understanding of the spirit 
of service in the Church afforded by this book. All to whom Ig- 
natian spirituality is important will find in Father Rahner’s work a 
most penetrating insight into the meaning of the Spiritual Exercises. 

—JOHN FRANCIS CLARKSON, S.J. 





BOOK NOTICES 

REDEMPTIVE INCARNATION, by Albert L. Schlitzer, C.S.C., 
continues Notre Dame’s University Religion Series, Theology for 
the Layman. This book covers the matter usually treated under 
Christology, Soteriology, and Mariology in seminary manuals. The 
topics are proposed as questions in pleasing imitation of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In each case the theological sources are cited: Sacred Scrip- 
ture, Fathers of the Church, councils, papal decrees—all concluded 
by a clear statement of the theological development of doctrine. In- 
cluded at the end of each chapter are review questions and addenda 
showing the impact on daily life of the truth studied. Differences of 
opinion among theologians are sometimes indicated but generally 
not developed. Little space is given to modern speculative develop- 
ments. Thus the Blessed Virgin Mary as co-redemptrix in objective 
redemption is barely mentioned and hesitatingly so. No mention is 
made of human solidarity with Christ in His redemptive work. 
Nothing is said of Mary’s Queenship. But professors of college re- 
ligion may very profitably examine this paper-bound book before 
selecting a text for their classes. It is a theological work, devoted to 
sources and an understanding of the faith, rather than a mere phi- 
losophy of religion. (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1953. Pp. x + 337. $2.50). 


All religious should be interested in PROGRESS IN THE RELI- 
GIOUS LIFE, by Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. The book is written with 
the priest-religious in mind, but everything in it is of value to all re- 
ligious. Father Kelly’s basic principle is that the religious life is a 
call to growth in perfection; in other words, the divine call which 
brings one to the novitiate does not stop with the taking of vows. 
We are all called to make progress, and the reading of this book will 
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encourage us to answer the call. It gives an analysis of the meaning 
of progress and then in a very practical way shows how the mature 
religious can and does make progress through the use of the sacra- 
ments, prayer, the vows, and the other things that make up the life 
of a religious. (Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 1953. 
Pp. 128. $2.50.) 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


[For the most part, these notices are purely descriptive, based on a cursory exam- 
ination of the books listed. ] 


BRUCE PUBLISHING Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin. 

The Quest.of Honor. By E. Boyd Barrett. ‘‘Honor,”’ writes 
the author, ‘‘calls for courage and independence; it demands that a 
man be indifferent to what people may say or think. Honor is con- 
cerned about doing what is right, and not about winning praise.” 
The short chapters in the book contain much good advice on how 
to be honorable. Pp. xi + 122. $2.50. 

Character Calendar. By Sister M. Fidelis, $.S.N.D., and Sister 
M. Charitas, S.S.N.D. Revised edition by Sister M. Charitas. Con- 
tains a practical meditation, based on the liturgy, for each day of the 
year. Pp. viii + 280. $1.85 (paper). 

The Less Traveled Road. By Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.0. A 
memoir of Dom Frederic Mary Dunne, O.C.S.O., the first American 
Trappist Abbot. ‘“‘I have found Him using the Trappist life to 
form Dom Frederic, and Dom Frederic to form the Trappist life. So 
I am going to try to give you a glimpse of the divine Smithy at work 
and to show how He hammers a soul on the anvil of time to shape 
it and temper it for eternity.’’ This is the author’s promise; the 
book is its fulfillment. Pp. viii + 250. $3.50. 

My Monthly Recollection Day. A compilation from the spir- 
itual treasury of Very Rev. William Gier, S.V.D., edited by Bruno 
Hagspiel, S$.V.D. Contains a meditation or conference for each 
monthly- recollection day throughout the year; also introductory 
and concluding spiritual thoughts and practices. Pp. x + 177. 
$2.50. 

A Rich Young Man. By John E. Beahn. Ai partly fictional 
story of St. Anthony of Padua. Pp. 250. $3.25. 

Spiritual Steps to Christmas. By Very Rev. Msgr. Aloysius F. 
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Coogan. “‘A thought a day through Advent to the glory and peace 
of Christmas morning is the substance of this book.’’ Pp. xii + 
116. $2.25. 

Paul the Apostle. By Giuseppe Ricciotti. Translated by Alba 
Zizzamia. This author of a fascinating Life of Christ says: ‘‘It 
seemed I should continue for the disciple the work I had done on the 
Master.’’ The present book shows that the life of the disciple may 
be summed up in his own words: ‘Be imitators of me as I am of 


Christ.’’ A scholarly study, with complete general index and special . 


index of Scripture quotations. Pp. xi + 540. $7.50. 
THE FAMILY Rosary, 432 Western Ave., Albany 3, N.Y. 

Father Peyton’s Rosary Prayer Book. Contains 180 short reflec- 
tions pertaining to the Mysteries of the Rosary. Material prepared 
by a Trappist monk at the request of Father Peyton. Pocket-size, 
beautifully printed, and well bound. Pp. xxviii+228. $1.00. 
FIDES, 25 est, rue Saint-Jacques, Montreal, Canada. 

Principes de Vie Sacerdotale et Religieuse. By the Most Rev. Al- 
bert-F. Cousineau, C.S.C., former Superior General of the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Cross. Contains a brief biography and an expo- 
sition of the spirituality of Father Moreau, the founder of the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Cross. Pp. 262. $2.00 (paper). 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PREss, New York 58, N.Y. 

The Training of Converts. Contains the record of the first mis- 
siological conference ever held in the United States. Pp. vii + 165. 
$2.00 (paper). $1.50 in lots of ten or more. 


M. H. GILL AND SON, LTD., 50 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin, Ire- 
land. 

A Guide for Catholic Teachers. By M. T. Marnane. In the 
Preface to this book, the Archbishop of Dublin says: ““This book 
will show with cogent and persuasive warmth the method by which 
a Catholic teacher may, while striving for due professional excel- 
lence, achieve the goal of bringing the mind and will and body and 
emotions of every pupil into captivity to the truth of Jesus Christ.” 
Pp. xiv + 164. 9s. 6d. 

THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Nothing but Christ. By Killian McDonnell, O.S.B. A Bene- 
dictine approach to lay spirituality, designed to help men and wom- 
en in the world to live a spiritual life according to the spirit of 
St. Benedict. Pp. xiv + 185. $2.00. 
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B. HERDER Book Co., 15 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

General Education and The Liberal College. By William F. 
Cunningham, C.S.C. The book is the fruit of much thought and 
discussion on the part of leading Catholic educators in the United 
States who had worked for more than a decade on the problem of 
Catholic liberal education. Pp. xvii + 286. $4.00. 


E. M. LOHMANN COMPANY, 413 Sibley St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Large Saint Andrew Daily Missal. An entirely new edition of 
this very popular missal, prepared by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
It contains the latest Masses; proper feasts for the United States: 
various feasts kept in some places or by certain religious communi- 
ties (e.g., St. Maria Goretti, St. Louise de Marillac) ; larger type for 
notes, commentaries, and the English text throughout the Missal: 
the Easter Vigil; etc. Available in same bindings and prices as the 
previous edition with the exception of the cheapest binding, which 
is now $6.25 (formerly $6.00). 
MCMULLEN Books, INC., 22 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 

Light on the Mountain. By John S. Kennedy. The story of 
La Salette, told ‘“‘with a freshness and charm that will delight all.” 
Pp. 205. $3.00. 

The Story of Father Price. By John C. Murrett, M.M. This 
is an abridgment of the author's original biography of the cofounder 
of Maryknoll, Tar Heel Apostle. Pp. 116. $1.50. 

Come, Holy Ghost. By Bishop Francis Xavier Ford, M.M., 
1).D. Contains twenty short chapters, each developing some aspect 
of devotion to the Holy Ghost, especially with reference to one of 
the invocations of the “Veni, Sancte Spiritus.”” Pp. xii + 113. 
$1.50. 

St. John of God. By Norbert McMahon. The story of the 
founder of the Hospitallers of St. John-of-God and patron of the 
sick and the dying. A very readable biography. Pp. 205. $2.75. 

Jesus, Son of Mary. By Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen. Illustrated 
by Rafaello Busoni. Bishop Sheen’s only juvenile; first published in 
1947. $1.00. 

MONASTERY OF THE VISITATION, Wilmington, Delaware. 

“The Silver is Mine.” A brief history of St. Joseph’s Monastery 
of the Visitation in Wilmington, Delaware, commemorating the first 
centenary of foundation from the Monastery of Montluel, France. 
Pp. xii + 117. 
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NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland. 

John the Baptist. By André Rétif. A study of The Precursor, 
especially with reference to Scripture and the writings of the Fathers. 
Pp. x + 122. $2.50. 

Why I Entered the Convent. Edited by Rev. George L. Kane. 
In the Preface the editor aptly states: ‘“There are scores of helpful 
books and pamphlets on the subject of religious vocation, but most 
of these are, of their nature, abstract and general. ‘There seemed a 
need in vocational literature for case histories to show the applica- 
tion of the theological principles in specific instances and to manifest 
the workings of God’s grace in individual souls. It is the hope of the 
authors and the editor that this book will help to supply that need.” 
A random sampling of these accounts by twenty-one Sisters indicates 
that the hope is realized. A real contribution to vocational litera- 
ture. Introduction by the Archbishop of Boston. Pp. xvii + 
214. $2.50. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

The Springs of Silence. By Madeline DeFrees (Sister Mary 
Gilbert, S.N.J.M.). Another story of a religious vocation and of 
life in the convent, told with simplicity, with delicate realism, with 
a fine sense for the humorous—without overdoing it or forcing it. 
Well written, well printed, and attractively illustrated by Hazard 
Durfee. Pp. x + 173. $2.95. 


FREDERICK PUSTET Co., 14 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 

Trinty Whom I Adore. By Dom Eugéne Vandeur, O.S.B. The 
prayer of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, with a commentary. 
Translated from the French by the Dominican Nuns of Corpus 
Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, California. Pp. xxviii + 163. 
$2.75. 


SHEED & WARD, 830 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 

Shepherd’s Tartan. By Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. A man 
(meaning the male of the species) has to begin this book by looking 
up the meaning of ‘“‘tartan.’’ He finds that the title refers to Sister 
Mary Jean’s religious habit; and when he continues to read he finds 
that the various chapters portray the religious life and its ‘customs, 
as interpreted reasonably and wittily by the author. Pp. xi + 179. 
$2.50. 
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Questions and Answers 


ees 

If he is not the regularly appointed confessor for a certain community 
of Sisters, must a priest have special jurisdiction from the local Ordinary in 
order that he could regularly hear the confession of a Sister in that com- 
munity? If so, must the religious herself present such a request to the Or- 
dinary? 

A complete discussion of this matter can be found in REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS, II (1943), 74-84. 

To answer the question more specifically: regular confessors of 
religious women are to have special jurisdiction granted by the local 
Ordinary for that purpose (c. 876). Priests having such special 
jurisdiction would be the ordinary confessor of that community, the 
extraordinary confessor, and the supplementary confessors. 

It might happen at times that a Sister finds herself in some un- 
usual circumstances (bad case of scruples, extraordinary graces, and 
the like) in which she might need the direction of some other priest 
with more experience or greater facility in dealing with such cases. 
Canon 520, § 2 states that if any religious, for the peace of her soul 
and for greater progress in the spiritual life, requests a special confes- 
sor or spiritual director, the Ordinary shall grant the request without 
difficulty, but he shall be watchful lest any abuse arise from this con- 
cession; if an abuse does arise, it should be cautiously and prudently 
removed without injury to freedom of conscience. Hence, if that is 
the situation, the Sister herself may ask the local Ordinary for a spe- 
cial confessor, either indicating the priest of her choice or leaving the 
choice to the Ordinary. ‘“‘The consent of the superiors is not re- 
quired for the choice of this confessor, but they may require that 
they be informed of it, and if they think proper, they may submit to 
the Ordinary their observations on the matter’’ (Creusen, Religious 
Men and Women in the Code, 5th English edition, edited by Adam 
C. Ellis, S.J., n. 113, p. 82). 

~~ 

A Sister makes her weekly confessions to the ordinary confessor. How- 
ever, she would like to have another priest as her spiritual director (not 
confessor) with whom she would correspond regularly. Must the Sister ob- 
tain permission from the local Ordinary for such a spiritual director who 
would not be her confessor? 
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First of all, as a general rule the confessional is the proper place 
for the spiritual guidance of women. There could, however, be rare 
exceptions. 

Secondly, the case of personal meetings with such a director was 
discussed a number of years ago by the Editors of the REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS, II (1943). On pages 79-80 of that volume we read: 

“A few eminent canonists think that, since the director in this 
case is not to serve as confessor to the Sister, the case need not, 
strictly speaking, be referred to the local Ordinary. We do not share 
this opinion. We think that, since this second priest is really to 
serve as the Sister’s spiritual director, he should be appointed by the 
Ordinary. However, even those who, in a speculative way, hold 
the more lenient view on this one point, admit that the case involves 
serious difficulties and demands special safeguards. . . . 

“Whatever may be said theoretically about the need of the local 
Ordinary’s permission for this extra-confessional director, it is cer- 
tain that no Sister could adopt the practice of meeting her self- 
chosen, extra-confessional director without at least the permission of 
her own superior. The superior should weigh this question very 
carefully. In practice, she could seldom give a confident judgment 
without consulting the local Ordinary, especially when the parties 
are young and the visits frequent.”’ 

Thirdly, if there were question of merely getting such direction 
through the mail (in the rare cases in which proper personal direc- 
tion could not be obtained), no permission from the local Ordinary 
would seem to be necessary. 


oe: SS 

Is there any efficacy attached to the blessing given to a kneeling 
community by a mother general or provincial with raised hand and in the 
manner of a bishop when giving a blessing? | once read in a Catholic 
magazine that the blessing of a woman was without spiritual value. 

“A religious superioress may bless her subjects just as a parent 
may bless a child, that is, call down God's blessing upon them. This 
is a private blessing since it is not given in the name of the Church 
by an authorized minister of the Church’’ (REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, 
IT [1943], 339; see also IX [1950], 157). 


oe 
What is your opinion of the following procedure: a local superior is 
appointed for a term of three years, reappointed for another term of 
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three years in the same house; then transferred to another house as local 
superior, reappointed; transferred again, and so on ad infinitum? 


The law in the matter is expressed in canon 505: Minor local 
superiors may hold office for three years and, if the constitutions al- 
low it, may be reappointed for a second successive three-year term, 
but not for a third such term in the same religious house. As re- 
marked in the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, XII (1953), 54, “‘there is 
no regulation in church law about transferring local superiors from 
one community to another, provided they do not remain local supe- 
rior of the same community for more than stx years at a time. This 
matter is regulated by the constitutions of each congregation.” In 
general, it would seem to be preferable not to follow the procedure 
outlined in our question. There is a sentence in our report on the 
first International Congress of Mothers General which is appropriate 
here: ‘‘It is the mind of the Church that her laws and the constitu- 
tions of the institute be observed, both of which prescribe the change 
of superiors so that no religious superior may be deprived of the 
blessing of obedience’? (REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, XII [1953], 46, 
n. 2). It would seem that such ‘“‘blessing of obedience’ might fre- 
quently be better obtained if a superior were at least occasionally re- 
duced to the ‘‘ranks’’ than be kept constantly in office by the device 
of being shifted from one house to another. 


— 

Is it according to canon law that the superior general must be elected 
for a term of six years? If so, how often may she be re-elected for a suc- 
ceeding term of six years? 

Both of these questions can be answered as one since the Code of 
Canon Law simply mentions in canon 505 that major superiors 
(highest superior, provincial superior, and others mentioned in 
canon 488, 8°) are to be temporary, unless the constitutions provide 
otherwise. Therefore, the length of their years in office depends upon 
the constitutions. (See also REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, XII [1953], 
109.) It might be well to note that constitutions approved by the 
Holy See regularly forbid a third immediate term. 

(See also the answer to the following question for a reference to 
a Letter of the Sacred Congregation for Religious, which contains 
some pertinent matter.) 

a on 
By our constitutions our superior general is elected for a term of three 
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years and on the completion of that term may be re-elected to a second 
term of three years, after which she is not eligible for a third immediate 
term. Because of a special circumstance some years ago, an election could 
not be held and the bishop was allowed to appoint our superior general 
for a term of three years. At the end of that term Sister was elected for 
a term of three years. The question now arises: since Sister acquired office 
only once by election, can she bere-elected to another term of three 
years or does the fact that she has already been in office for six years— 
three by special appointment, three by election—render her ineligible to 
be elected to a third immediate term? 

Your superior general has had two terms of office. Hence she is 
ineligible for an immediate third term except by postulation, ac- 
cording to the Letter of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, 
dated March 9, 1920 (see Canon Law Digest, I, pp. 276-277), and 
sent to all the local Ordinaries of the world under that date. What 
is condemned in the letter is the ‘‘frequent lengthening of the tenure 
of office beyond the time fixed or allowed by the constitutions . . . 
which prescribe that the government of an institute is to be held by 
the same person for a time; and this temporary tenure is a basic fea- 
ture in the entire constitutions.’’ From these words one must con- 
clude that it is the term of office that counts, not the manner of ob- 
taining it, whether by appointment or by election. 

However, the Church is always reasonable, and this very Letter 
states that ‘‘since in monasteries the election is confined to the mem- 
bers of the community, who are often few in number, there may 
more easily be a reason sufficient for a dispensation, to wit, the want 
of any other fit candidate.’ A dispensation permitting the local 
Ordinary to allow the same superior to be chosen for a third term by 
postulation (for details see canon 507, § 3 and the Letter quoted 
above) is a possibility. In our case that possibility could be explored 
since the present superior has had two terms of office, which are all 
that the constitutions permit. 





VOCATION INSTITUTE * 


The Fourth Annual Institute on Religious and Sacerdotal Vocations will be 
held by the School of Education. Fordham University, Wednesday, July 28th. and 
Thursday, July 29th, 1954, on the Fordham Campus. Ways of encouraging, fos- 
tering, and guiding vocations to the diocesan priesthood and to the religious life 
will be discussed by outstanding experts. 
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A Foreign Mission for 
Every American Community? 
Most Reverend Charles H. Helmsing, S.T.D. 


HESE reflections stem from an unheralded visit of a native Fili- 
pino bishop. Weary and disappointed, he told of his unfruit- 
ful visits to eight mother houses. Responsible for more than a 
million Catholics, he has a total of sixty-seven priests to care for 
them. He has only five Catholic schools taught by religious and a 
total of forty-eight sisters. He came to me with a missionary priest 
and a zealous local pastor. It was the latter who launched the dis- 
cussions leading to these paragraphs. The writer had interrupted 
Matins for the new year of grace: ‘““Regem venturum Dominum 
venite adoremus’’—‘‘Come let us adore the Lord, the King who is 
to come.”’ It is his prayerful hope that when these reflections are 
meditated upon by harassed general and provincial superiors, they 
may mean the coming of the King of kings to many souls in the 
field afar. 

Most religious communities are familiar with the Missionary 
Plan of Cooperation, known in the family of Mission Directors as 
M.P.C.' Briefly, M.P.C. means that the parish gives prayers and 
alms and the visiting missionary gives missionary knowledge, mo- 
tivation, and zeal. In other words, the missionary receives material 
and spiritual assistance, and the parish receives an increase of apos- 


1The Missionary Plan of Cooperation is a method of soliciting funds for specific 
mission-sending societies or missions. On application to the Diocesan Director of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, a society with personnel in the missions 
or a missionary bishop is assigned a group of parishes in the diocese. Then, on 
dates agreed upon with the local pastors, the mission procurator or bishop preaches 
at all the Sunday Masses, indoctrinates the faithful in reference to his particular 
mission, its activities, progress, and needs, and finally makes a financial appeal. 
This appeal for funds is in addition to the membership offerings of the faithful 
and the Mission Sunday offerings to the general fund of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith. Under the Plan, the Director of the Pontifical Society as- 
signs a missionary to every parish of the diocese annually. This missionary, by 
recounting the particulars of his own work, arouses an interest in all mission work. 
Thus, while the Society for the Propagation of the Faith helps mission-sending 
societies over and above the general funds that are apportioned by the Holy Father, 
the missionary who participates in the Plan cooperates by engendering in the faith- 
ful a spirit of Catholicity and apostolicity. Without a doubt, the Plan accounts, at 
least in part, for the tremendous growth in mission interest and mission support 
during the past decade. Diocesan Directors have one big regret: that they have not 
more parishes to assign. 
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tolicity. While this Missionary Plan of Cooperation is relatively 
new and still far from perfect in operation, by contrast with the old 
method of soliciting mission aid it represents vast returns from little 
effort—mutually, I mean, for the begging missionary and for our 
Catholic parishes. In the old days before the Plan, even when alms 
were substantial, very often the neediest missions were not the re- 
cipients. Good parishes were satisfied with giving a mere pittance, 
and the whimsical giving was frequently based on the natural 
mutual likes or dislikes of pastors and visiting missionaries. Worse 
still, through specious reasoning about their own needs, their debt, 
etc., most parishes refused to give at all. Now under the Missionary 
Plan of Cooperation all parishes give and all receive some benefits of 
increased apostolicity. Best of all, the whole procedure is orderly 
and under obedience to the bishop of the diocese and the religious 
superior of the soliciting community. There is the merit and bles- 
sing of obedience as well as of charity. 

Every Director of The Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
in the United States has witnessed the disappointment of visiting 
foreign bishops when they return from religious houses where they 
have solicited personnel. Usually, they have been dismissed with a 
polite but firm refusal: ‘“‘We cannot take care of our present obliga- 
tons; how can we think of opening a foreign mission?’ Indeed, it 
is rare for any community seriously to consider the possibility of 
undertaking foreign mission work. 

Consequently, the thought arises: could not the generals and 
provincials of our religious communities of priests, brothers, and 
sisters collaborate in giving a regular supply of personnel to the 
world-wide missions of the Church? Under such a plan every 
community could anticipate its turn to establish a foreign mission 
by budgeting its personnel and resources. Just as mission-sending 
societies apply to participate in the Missionary Plan of Cooperation 
for the sake of funds, so missionary bishops could apply for partici- 
pation in this receiving of religious and priestly workers. 

The practical collaboration of major religious superiors in such 
a project is, of course, not without its difficulties. Initially, in each 
diocese the Director of The Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
with the approval of his ordinary might urge every community in 
the diocese? to have a mission overseas. For diocesan communities, 


2Provided, of course, that neither its constitutions nor the specific purposes of the 
institute exclude foreign mission work. 
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the bishop himself would be the proper person to plant the idea; for 
interdiocesan communities, the urging of the Director would be 
merely a pious wish which he can hope will be relayed to the mother 
house. 

As a second step, the Diocesan Director might suggest that any 
community desirous of collaborating should consult the Mission 
Secretariat or missionary communities of its acquaintance to ascer- 
tain where American religious are badly needed, and in general to 
clarify its thinking relative to undertaking foreign mission work. 

Ultimately, with a definite idea of assuming a new apostolate, 
the community will apply to the Apostolic Delegation in Washing- 
ton or directly to Rome. It will be amazed how enthusiastically its 
offer will be received and how overjoyed some missionary bishop 
will be. 

It should be noted at this point that every American commun- 
ity that opened a foreign mission has been immediately blessed with 
an unexpected supply of vocations. Every experienced Mission Di- 
rector throughout the nation can vouch for this. Experience further 
shows that very often native vocations immediately supplement the 
meager mission personnel so that the harassed mother house need 
send very few trained religious in the future. Pope Pius XI insisted 
on the formation of native communities, aware as he was of the ne- 
cessity of “‘like being apostles to like.’” However, the international 
character of most of our religious communities provides a rule adapt- 
able to all nations under all conditions. In a few years’ time, a 
native province can be set up with the native religious more stable 
by the fact that they are brothers and sisters of a world-wide com- 
munity. By way of example the writer recalls with joy how one 
provincial of a teaching community, sorely pressed by requests of 
bishops and pastors, gave of her best sisters to establish a mission 
in Japan. The next class of postulants doubled that of the previous 
year (and the increase has been maintained); a new spirit of mis- 
sionary zeal permeates the entire community; and best of all, there 
are already six native professed in the Japanese mission, with nov- 
ices and postulants giving promise of a future Japanese Province. 

While these reflections would apply to any mission field 
throughout the world (we cannot forget that there are still 1,100,- 
000,000 pagans), they seem to have an urgency for practically all 
countries of Latin America, and especially for Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippines. Indeed, Hawaii is not a foreign mission, since it is part of 
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our great nation; and the Philippines, while independent, are cer- 
tainly a sister republic. It is startling to think, for instance, that 
since 1898 only three American communities of women have estab- 
lished themselves in the Philippines, while the Philippines have 
adopted American customs and even our language for all official 
matters. It is terrifying to think that since 1898 approximately 
16 per cent of the Philippines have been lost to the Church. 


The pastor who accompanied the begging bishop on his unher- 
alded visit suggests a practical plan to meet unexpected objections 
here at home. He said, ‘‘Suppose I would obtain a lay teacher and 
persuade five other pastors to hire a lay teacher in addition to those 
they have at present in order that six sisters might be released for a 
foreign mission. Would you back up this proposition?” I said 
that I certainly would, and I am convinced that the attitude of this 
good pastor is that of many of our pastors throughout the United 
States. 

I am prompted to suggest a fervent meditation on the parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus. Only those in authority over our reli- 
gious communities are in a position to make the decision. We in 
the United States are blessed beyond measure. Great as our needs 
are for priests and religious, certainly our sending out of a half- 
dozen or even a dozen religious from each of our provincial houses 
could be termed scarcely more than giving the crumbs that fall from 
our table. Without a doubt, our shortage of vocations is due to the 
fact that we are not pruning our vines in order to transplant the 
shoots that will be the beginning of new vines in the other and more 
impoverished corners of the vineyard of the Lord. 


True it is that we have special communities especially dedicated 
to mission work, and they are ‘‘doing a wonderful job.’’ But they 
cannot cope with the problem alone. The problem with very many 
communities is identical with that touching our laity. The Mis- 
sionary Plan of Cooperation is one means, together with member- 
ship in The Society for the Propagation of the Faith, that has 
proved effective in rousing our laity to apostolic zeal. We are con- 
fident that a similar organized effort to bring more communities into 
active missionary work will re-enkindle in more of our religious a 
true apostolic spirit and a truly Catholic interest in everything that 
touches in any way the growth and vitality of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 
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Marian-Y ear Project 

To his inspiring article on missionary zeal Bishop Helmsing ap- 
pended the following note that should be of special interest: ““This 
article was written just before receipt of the Directives of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious that during the Marian Year each reli- 
gious family undertake some special work of charity and zeal. Since 
the Sovereign Pontiff has characterized the missions as the greatest 
charity in the world, it is our hope that the foregoing paragraphs 
may help superiors decide on their contribution for the Marian 
Year.” 

A Good Superior? 

In To Govern is to Love Father Ronsin offers young superiors 
the consoling thought that to assist them in their office they have at 
their disposal not only the merits and prayers but also the accumu- 
lated experience of the superiors who have gone before them. These 
words may contain a bit of poetic exaggeration, yet they suggest 
another project that might have great practical value. 

During their terms of office most superiors must learn from their 
own personal experience certain things that are very helpful in gov- 
erning a religious community. These lessons may concern some- 
thing apparently new—something not in the books, as they say— 
or they may concern experiences that throw new light on something 
already known. If all those who are or have been religious superiors 
were to meet and to pool all these helpful personal experiences, the 
result would truly be an accumulated experience of immense value to 
present and future superiors. 


It is hardly feasible to try to arrange a meeting at which superi- 
ors could pool these helpful experiences. But, with proper coopera- 
tion, it would be feasible to gather these experiences together in the 
form of writing. Suppose each religious who is or was a superior 
would write down in an informal way the helpful lessons he or she 
has learned during his or her term of office and would send the re- 
sults to us. We could compile these experiences into a set of sug- 
gestions for superiors that might be very practical. Some superiors 
might have very little to write; others might have much. The 
amount would make no difference. The main thing that we should 
like to do is to create some interest in what seems to be a useful 
project. 
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We might add that subjects are not excluded from this invita- 
tion. In fact, they are explicitly included. The subjects’ experience 
of what it means to be governed well is every bit as valuable to 
superiors as their own experience of what seems to make for good 
government. 

This project merits consideration and cooperation. But it should 
be emphasized that we are asking for constructive suggestions and 
not for negative criticism. Moreover, we should like suggestions 
based on actual experience of their helpfulness. Finally, we should 
prefer that any material sent to us would be signed, unless of course 
the nature of the communication would demand that it be anony- 
mous. At any rate, whether the communications are signed or un- 
signed, we would compile the material in such a way that those who 
contribute the suggestions are not recognized. 


American Founders’ Series 


We seem to be in a ‘‘project’’ mood. Here is another. In the 
United States and Canada there are many native religious insti- 
tutes—institutes, that is, that were founded in these countries. The 
lives of the men and women who founded these various institutes 
would make interesting reading. In fact, during the last decade or 
two many book-length biographies of such founders have appeared. 
Obviously, however, we are interested in articles, not books. We 
should like very much to publish a series of articles containing the 
biographical sketches of these founders. 

Articles in the REVIEW are necessarily limited in length; but we 
could use biographical sketches up to five or six thousand words. In 
such sketches we should like to have not merely the main facts of the 
founder's life but especially an attempt to present the character of the 
founder and the spirit with which he tried to animate his institute. 
In such a series there would be danger of a certain sameness; but this 
danger could be kept to a minimum if the biographers would make a 
special effort to give the distinctive characteristics of the founder and 
the distinctive features of the institute he founded. 

Although we are thinking primarily of institutes that originated 
in Canada or the United States, we do not wish to exclude other in- 
stitutes from this project. Some of the older orders and congrega- 
tions, though founded in other countries, were extended to the 
‘New World” by men and women who were, so to speak, second 
founders. Biographical sketches of these religious pioneers should 
also be included in our series. 
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Suggestions made in these pages are not usually accorded an 
overwhelming response; and we do not expect to find our mailbox 
suddenly crowded with founders’ biographies. Nevertheless, lest the 
unexpected should happen and we should receive more than one 
sketch of the same founder, it seems advisable that any superior gen- 
eral who might be interested in this project would designate some- 
one to write the founder’s biography. This is not essential, but it 
might make for efficiency. 


For Contributors 


The thought of possible articles necessarily reminds us of manu- 
scripts. Unfortunately we do not have a fully prepared style man- 
ual. But we can offer some suggestions to possible contributors that 
might solve problems for them and relieve us of an unnecessary bur- 
den. 

1) Every manuscript submitted to us should be neatly typed, 
double spaced, with at least an inch of margin on each side of the 
page. It is difficult to make editorial notations on a crowded page. 

2) Quotations should also be double spaced. We mention this 
particularly because, in many of the manuscripts sent to us, long 
quotations are always single spaced. We know not how this custom 
originated; but we do know from experience that it can be an edi- 
tor’s nightmare. 

3) Rules for capitalization are difficult to formulate and more 
difficult to apply; and this is especially true in a journal devoted to 
religious topics. We have found that consistency in this matter is 
an almost impossible goal. Perhaps in some future issue we may 
publish a list of words to serve as a model. For the present, how- 
ever, we offer contributors this one practical suggestion: be very re- 
served tn the use of capitals. 

4) On points of style, spelling, capitalization, and so forth, 
we usually follow Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary and A Manual of 
Style (University of Chicago Press). We would appreciate it if 
contributors would do likewise. 


Painting of Our Lady 
We are informed that a new painting of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary has been completed in time for the Marian Year. The 
painting is a companion picture to the Ibarraran Sacred Heart of 
Jesus which has been used in a national non-profit picture-distribu- 
(Continued on Page 86) 
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Vocational Ideal 
Joseph P. Fisher, S.J. 


FTEN enough to older religious the spiritual life looks simple 
enough but to beginners and even those advancing it seems 
frequently anything but simple. They are frequently on the 

lookout for some formula or other which will make the spiritual life 
easily and comprehensively grasped. It is not uncommon that one 
approach after another is tried and found wanting. And it is not 
unheard of that some remain confused for years in regard to the 
theory of the spiritual life and some even wonder whether the diffi- 
culty can be resolved. All this uncertainty, of course, affects to some 
extent the living of the spiritual life. Anything, therefore, that can 
help in the problem will be welcome. I shall propose a few thoughts 
suggested by Father Lindworsky’s Psychology of Asceticism. 

To start with an illustration. Sister Bona wants to purchase a 
pair of shoes for tired feet. She goes to the shoestore to be fitted and 
right away she is handed a pair of shoes and told they ought to fit 
her. She tries them on and finds them far too small. Curious as 
to why the salesman was under the impression they would fit, she 
questions him. He replies that he had measured the feet of hun- 
dreds of sisters. He then figured out the average size of the sisters’ 
feet and had shoes made to that size. But he acknowledges that thus 
far not once has he found that the average shoe fitted any particular 
sister. 

Thus it is to some extent with patterns of the spiritual life pre- 
sented in many books. No one kind of religious is had in mind. 
The pattern is apparently meant to fit an active religious, a contem- 
plative religious, a young religious, an old religious, religious men, 
religious women, lay religious, clerical religious, each and every reli- 
gious. It must be acknowledged that in a certain sense this method 
of procedure is excusable and at times even necessary. And those who 
have a sufficiency of knowledge and experience can easily make 
proper adaptations; for the large principles of the spiritual life re- 
main the same for all. But some try very hard to fit themselves with- 
out adjustment into this, so to speak, average pattern and find them- 
selves spiritually very uncomfortable. 

It may be said, then, that there are two approaches to the spir- 
itual life indicated above—what may be called the “‘abstract’’ ap- 
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proach and what may be called the “‘concrete’’ approach. The “‘ab- 
stract’’ approach comes about very logically. Theology teaches us 
that when our first parents fell in the garden of Eden, besides losing 
sanctifying grace and certain gifts not due to their nature, they be- 
came subject to various concupiscences. Hence there arose a warfare 
in their nature, their lower passions often rebelling against reason. 
And, although in themselves the mind and will of men were not 
vitiated, nevertheless, because of the condition in which these facul- 
ties operated, the mind was, in effect, darkened and the will weak- 
ened. Hence it can be said that the original integrity in man was 
broken and the harmony consequent upon the integrity was dis- 
turbed. Therefore a man was subject to many vices—a whole cata- 
log of them, beginning with the seven capital sins and descending to 
the slightest act cf unreason. If man was to approach the former 
high state of his nature, he would have to root out these vices and 
struggle back up the long ladder of the virtues. Even after Christ 
redeemed man and restored grace, there still remained the necessity of 
struggling against the vices and putting on the virtues. The old man 
of sin had to be destroyed and the new man of grace had to be 
brought, with labor, into being. And so catalogs of vices and lists of 
virtues were drawn up and the aspirant to holiness was encouraged 
to work away at them. The idea was, of course, to build up a new 
man in Christ by the death of all the vices and the flourishing of all 
the virtues. Not much attention was paid to just what vices a par- 
ticular individual should eradicate (although some did speak of a 
predominant passion) or what virtues he should put on. Since for 
perfection he had to be without all the vices and in possession of all 
the virtues, he had to struggle manfully with the complete lists. 
Such is what one might call the ‘‘abstract’’ view of the spiritual life. 

The ‘‘concrete’’ approach may be presented this way. What is 
man’s part in his sanctification? To do God’s will. And what is 
the will of God for any religious? To live out his own vocation as 
perfectly as possible. This sounds most obvious and exceedingly 
simple. Like many obvious and simple truths, however, this one is 
overlooked. I am sure that many spiritual directors have found re- 
ligious, and sincere religious, who are trying to live the vocation of 
other religious and not their own. They read of or hear of some 
“way” of the spiritual life and decide that that is the way God has 
called them to, considering hardly at all how it fits in with the plan 
of their own particular religious calling. A good many religious are 
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and have been captivated by the idea of being a “‘victim soul.’’ This 
is a fine ideal if properly adjusted to one’s own vocation. But any- 
thing in the ideal which makes impossible or difficult the living of 
their own vocation has to be modified. They should be ‘‘victims”’ 
according to their own vocational-ideal. An active religious reads 
about contemplation and decides he is going to live as a contem- 
plative. As long as the ideal fits in with his own vocation, fine; 
but, if it is at variance with the spirit of his own order or congrega- 
tion, it is suspect. As long as he believes his vocation is to the active 
order, his way of life must fit the vocational-ideal of his order. 

The endeavor to live out his own vocation as perfectly as pos- 
sible puts every religious under the obligation of understanding the 
spirit of his order. It is obvious that various orders and congrega- 
tions have different ends in mind and hence correspondingly differ- 
ent means. A Poor Clare is not called upon to work on the mis- 
sions like the Maryknoll Sisters; the Sisters of Charity are not called 
upon to recite the Divine Office like the Carmelites; Christian Broth- 
ers are not expected to work in hospitals as the Alexian Brothers are; 
Jesuits are not expected to observe the seclusion and silence of Car- 
thusians. So each religious must endeavor to form a clear ideal of 
what his particular way of life asks of him. He must study and 
pray over his constitutions and the rules of his order; he must read 
and reflect on the life of his founder; he must imbibe the spirit that 
animated those who have lived their lives with signal fidelity in the 
same calling—he must, in brief, form a ‘‘vocational-ideal’’ based on 
objective evidence revealing what should be the spirit of his life. 

Then the holiness of the particular religious will depend on the 
way he puts this vocational-ideal to work in his life. He must put 
on all that his vocational-ideal requires of him and cut away what 
stands in the way of the living-out of the ideal. This puts before 
each religious very definite work to do. And most religious would 
undoubtedly find plenty to work on within the limits of their voca- 
tional-ideal without having to spend precious time and effort trying 
to master and put into their lives an ideal based on an abstract treat- 
ment of the spiritual life or, what may be worse, an ideal based on a 
form of life foreign to their own. 

The advantages of such an approach, the concrete approach, are 
clear. First of all it presents the religious with a definite, detailed 
expression of God’s will—every man’s means of holiness. It, ac- 
cordingly, puts emphasis in the spiritual life on something solid, 
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something open to no illusions. Again it presents a simple and yet 
comprehensive plan of man’s part (as opposed to God's part) in the 
spiritual life for any particular religious. This makes for integral 
living—all a religious does is sanctifying, for (in the supposition) 
it fits in with his vocation which for him is God’s will. Consequent 
upon such living, there should be peace and calm, for a religious 
knows that he is doing the best he can do on earth—God’s will. He 
can have hope of arriving at holiness, for he knows that God gives 
him the graces required to live his vocation. 

Several conclusions would seem to follow from the above. First 
of all when a religious reads a spiritual book that is not expressly 
pointed to his vocation or, as sometimes happens, is actually pointed 
away from it, he ought to make proper adjustments in accordance 
with his own vocational-ideal. There are many very fine spiritual 
books which have to be so adjusted. Even a classical work like the 
The Following of Christ has statements which certainly do not ap- 
ply literally to all religious. For example, this statement may have 
literal application in the case of contemplatives but hardly in the 
case of active religious whose work is among men: “‘As often as I 
have been amongst men, said one, I have returned less a man.”’ And 
a second conclusion would be this. Religious institutes would do 
well to provide their religious with commentaries and even medita- 
tions on their rules. Likewise it would be useful to have lives writ- 
ten of founders and illustrious members of the congregation. Above 
all the efforts of superiors and instructors should be devoted to 
bringing the religious to a really practical love of their own precise 
vocation. It is all well and good to admire the ideals of religious of 
other orders, but one has to live and sanctify oneself according to 
the ideals of one’s own order. Since a religious owes the loyalty of 
love to his own religious family, he is in duty bound to come to 
know his family and cherish it as he does no other. 

It follows from all this that the ideal form of mortification for 
all religious is the effort of will required to live their vocation per- 
fectly, that is, to put on all that their vocation requires and cut off 
what hinders the full living of it. It may seem at first glance as if 
there is not much mortification in this; but let a religious earnestly 
examine himself on how he conducts himself from early rising 
through all the exercises and work of the day till he goes to bed tired 
at night, and he will find plenty of scope for the effort of will that 
means mortification. And the strong points of this kind of morti- 
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fication are these: it is definitely willed by God and so there can be 
no delusion in it; and secondly it makes for a habit of mortification, 
continual mortification. Religious all know the necessity of morti- 
fication but many feel they are remiss in its practice. Even those 
who perform scattered acts are rarely satisfied. They feel the need of 
a more continual spirit of mortification. However, they realize that 
there is a limit to the little incidental acts they can perform. But 
there is no limit to the mortification involved in the plan suggested 
above. And, since it is all connected with the proper living of their 
freely chosen vocation, it appears desirable and possible. When the 
penitents of John the Baptist wanted to know what they were to do 
to manifest fruits of repentance in their lives, they received these an- 
swers in accord with their various vocations. ‘‘And the crowds 
asked him, saying, ‘What then are we to do?’ And he answered and 
said to them, ‘Let him who has two tunics share with him who has 
none; and let him who has food do likewise.’ And there came pub- 
licans also to be baptized. and they said to him, ‘Master, what are we 
to do?’ But he said to them, ‘Exact no more than what has been 
appointed you.’ And the soldiers also asked him, saying, ‘And we— 
what are we to do?’ And he said to them, ‘Plunder no one, neither 
accuse anyone falsely, and be content with your pay.’"’ (Luke 3: 
10-14.) The spirit of this answer certainly applies to religious to- 
day. ‘‘Walk in a manner worthy of the calling with which you 
were called’’ (Ephesians 4:1). 
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Life Conformed to the 
Image of Mary 


Louis J. Puhl, S.J. 


UR Holy Father Pius XII in the encyclical consecrating this 
year to the Immaculate Mother tells us that she rejoices to 
see her likeness in her children. He asks all Christians to 

conform their lives to the image of the Blessed Virgin. 

Fortunately for us, we have a portrait of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary that pictures for us her holiness and perfection. It has been 
drawn under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit by no less skillful 
hand than that of our Blessed Mother herself. This she has given 
us in the hymn of thanks and praise she left in the Magnificat. It is 
a summary of the spirituality of our Blessed Mother, and a model 
given us by God to aid us to carry out the wish expressed by the 
Holy Father in his request to conform our lives to her image. 

The circumstances that gave rise to this hymn of thanks will 
help us to appreciate its meaning. The angel of God had come to 
Mary and asked her consent to be the mother of the Savior. When 
the humble Virgin understood how she was to serve God, she joy- 
fully embraced His will with those words we repeat each day in the 
Angelus, ‘“‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord! Be it done unto me 
according to Thy word.’’ This act of surrender to God may be 
called the motto of Mary’s life. It gives the key to her whole spir- 
ituality. 

Having learned in her conversation with the angel that her aged 
cousin would soon be the mother of the precursor, the humble Vir- 
gin hastened to be of service to her in need. The Mother of God, 
the living temple of God, did not think it beneath her dignity to do 
menial service for her kinswoman. She understood well that the 
essence of perfection is charity. When she came to the home of her 
cousin and greeted her with the familiar Jewish greeting, “‘Peace be 
to you,”’ Elizabeth, inspired by the Holy Spirit, in great joy saluted 
her with the very words the angel had used, “Blessed art thou among 
women and blessed is the fruit of thy womb.’’ Mary, seeing that 
the great mystery of the Incarnation had been revealed by God to 
her cousin, broke forth into a song of praise of the Redeemer. 

The very first verse of this hymn strikes at the most fundamental 
principle of the spiritual life. “‘My soul doth magnify the Lord,” 
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Mary sings. What is the ultimate destiny of man that must guide 
all the actions of his life? The glory of God. If I do not live up 
to this purpose of my life, I do not lead a rational human life. So 
Mary, teaching us to lead a truly Christian life, glorifies God for the 
wonders He has wrought in her, and for the great mystery of the 
Incarnation and Redemption. 


But God has so arranged in His infinite goodness and power that 
what we do for His glory is for our happiness. We were made for 
joy in Him in time and eternity. Hence the second verse of this 
hymn, ‘‘My spirit hath rejoiced in God my Savior.’’ Man without 
Christ is a hopeless, helpless debtor. Nothing remains for him but 
to be cast into prison till the last farthing is paid. But since he can- 
not pay his debt without a Savior, he must remain there forever. 
There is no happiness possible without Christ. Hence, if I seek my 
happiness in any other, I am doomed to failure. The foolish world 
has sought peace in power, in pleasure, in wealth, and has ended in 
slavery. My happiness and joy is in Christ alone. He came to teach 
the way to peace and happiness and laid down His life to secure the 
means to it. Unless with Mary my joy is in Christ my Savior, | 
can have no true joy in time or eternity. 


Next, our Blessed Mother teaches us the great means to praise 
God and to find happiness in God. ‘‘He hath regarded the humility 
of His handmaid, for behold from henceforth all generations shall 
call me blessed.’ In practice, perfection must always consist in 
walking in the will of God, in being the humble handmaid, the 
servant of God. Wherever God’s will is made known, in the Com- 
mandments, in the duties of our state, in the wish of our superiors, 
in the inspirations of the Holy Spirit, man the servant of God by 
nature is bound to obey. This humble service by Mary, she tells 
us, is the secret of the wonderful graces God gave her. Because she 
was the humble servant, God regarded her and blessed her. So 
abundant were these favors that came from her service that she 
prophesies that henceforth all generations shall call her blessed. In 
its way, the same will be true of us if we serve. God and His angels 
and saints will rejoice and call us blessed even in this life if we serve. 
And the day will come in eternity when Christ Himself, as He tells 
us, will gird Himself and minister to us at the table of the Lamb. 
All of God’s saints and the Mother of God herself will call us bles- 
sed through all eternity. 

Then follows a way to magnify the Lord and rejoice in God our 
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Savior. Mary begins to praise God for the present order of God's 
providence, for the great work of the Incarnation and the Redemp- 
tion. It is the work of the omnipotence of God, ‘‘He that is mighty 
hath done great things to me.’’ Indeed, only an infinitely powerful 
God could carry out the design of His wisdom and mercy to save 
man by clothing Himself in our human nature, coming into the 
world as the child of a virgin, and finally laying down His life for 
our salvation. 

Secondly, she calls the work of the Incarnation and the Redemp- 
tion a work of the holiness of God, ‘‘And holy is His name.’’ God 
came to teach us the way of holiness, to share His own nature with 
us and so sanctify us, to free us from sin and clothe us in justice such 
as he Himself has. 

Finally Mary proclaims the Redemption as the great work of 
the mercy of God. ‘‘His mercy is from generation unto generation to 
them that fear Him.’’ Wherever there is that humble reverential fear 
of the servant for his Lord, of the child for his Father, Mary tells us, 
there will be the boundless mercy of God. If we reverently serve, 
she teaches, we are secure in God’s mercy. 

In the next verses we are let into the great secret of Mary’s suc- 
cess in her spiritual life. How did she become the model of all sanc- 
tity? The secret is humility. How often we read and are told that 
the foundation of all virtue is humility. From the first to the last 
verse of this hymn this truth is suggested in some way. Humility 
simply means that I know my place and live accordingly. I know 
who God is, the infinite Good to whom I owe all; and I know who 
I am, the servant who has received all from God and must go to Him 
for all I need. God must reject the proud, Scripture tells us. Mary 
eloquently proclaims this truth and the necessity of humility. “He 
hath shewed might in His arm. He hath scattered the proud in the 
conceit of their heart. He hath put down the mighty from their 
seat, and hath exalted the humble.’’ If we wish to conform to the 
image of Mary, we must strive for humility. 

The second secret of her success pointed out by Mary is an ardent 
desire for perfection. ‘‘He hath filled the hungry with good things 
and the rich he has sent empty away.’’ Who ever heard of any per- 
son attaining a difficult goal without willing it? No one acquires a 
strange language without wanting to do so. We cannot learn to 
play the piano or succeed even in a game such as golf without 
wanting to learn. We do not wake up some fair morning and find 
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ourselves masters of Greek against our will. Hence, the insistence in 
spiritual writers on an earnest desire for perfection. Our Lord Him- 
self has said, ‘‘Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after justice 
for they shall have their fill.””. If we really wish to perfect our lives, 
there must be a real hunger for justice. If there is, there will follow 
the blessing of God and all the means necessary to attain holiness. 
Hence, Mary says, ‘‘He hath received Israel His servant, being mind- 
ful of His mercy.’’ Notice again, it is the humble servant that re- 
ceives the help. 

The last verse gives a third secret of Mary’s success, her great 
faith and trust in God. God is faithful to His promises, ‘‘as He 
spoke to Abraham and his seed forever.’’ It was this complete trust 
in God's fidelity in Mary that was praised by Elizabeth, ‘‘Blessed 
art thou because thou hast believed, because those things shall be ac- 
complished that were spoken to thee by the Lord.’’ Faith in God's 
word who has promised to help us in every need and complete trust 
in His omnipotent love and mercy are necessary for success on the 
way to God. There are many mysteries in life we cannot under- 
stand. We must keep our faith firm in the words of Christ and go 
on in boundless trust. ‘‘God is faithful who has called us to the 
society of His Son.’’ He can accomplish His ends by humble means. 
The humble Virgin, raised to the dignity of Mother of God and 
praised by all generations, is an eternal example of this truth. 

Such is the portrait of the Mother of God left us by the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. She lived for the glory of God, she found 
her joy in Christ her Savior, she was the humble servant. Her life 
was a hymn of praise of the omnipotence, holiness, and mercy of 
her Redeemer. The foundations of her holiness were a deep humil- 
ity, a hunger and thirst for justice, and an unshakable faith and trust 
in God. If I am to conform my life to the image of Mary as God 
asks us to do through the words of the Holy Father, I must make it 
according to the model God has given us in Mary. 





BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


We have urgent requests for back numbers that are needed to complete sets. 
You can be of great service to other religious if you happen to have duplicates of 
any of these numbers and are willing to part with them. If you have such dupli- 
cates, kindly notify us. The requested numbers are: Complete volumes I (1942); 
II (1943); and III (1944). Single copies: January, 1942; May, 1942; July, 
1943 (2 copies); November, 1943; September, 1945; March, 1946; and Sep- 
tember, 1946. 
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External Grace and 
the Religious Life 
Tides J. Seca 6. 


444 F THOU didst know the gift of God,” Christ told the Samari- 
tan woman at Jacob’s well, ‘‘. . . thou perhaps wouldst have 
asked of him.’’ The poor sinful woman, thinking that Our 

Lord was speaking of ordinary drinking water, did not understand; 

and so the divine shepherd had to explain that the water He had to 

give was ‘‘a fountain of water springing up unto life everlasting.” 

This ‘‘gift of God’’ that Our Lord spoke about is grace, which 
God bestows on men and which was merited for men by the suf- 
fering and death of Jesus Christ. And truly, if we did fully under- 
stand this gift of God, we would know the science of sanctity and 
the secrets of the saints. It is the heart of the supernatural life. 

Sanctifying grace, that divine life which is infused into the soul 
at baptism and which is increased or restored with the reception of 
the other sacraments and the performance of good works, is the 
greatest of all created gifts to man; so great is it that it actually 
makes us children of God and sharers in the divine life. 

Actual graces are transitory supernatural helps, holy thoughts 
and desires, that God continually sends us, especially when we are 
spiritually troubled. Their purpose is to inspire us to lead the 
supernatural life and to give us supernatural strength when we most 
need it. The thought of our own weakness would be a terrifying 
one were it not for the fact that we have God’s own assurance that 
His grace is sufficient for us. 

For this reason we can say with confidence at the beginning of 
each day the prayer in the office of Prime: ‘“‘Lord God Almighty, 
who hast brought us to the beginning of this day, defend us 
throughout its course by Thy power, that we may not this day fall 
into any sin, but that our words and thoughts and deeds may be 
directed to the fulfilment of what is right in Thy sight.” 

The hand of God stretched out in our support is manifested not 
only through these internal supernatural helps which He gives us to 
avoid sin and perform works of eternal merit, but also in countless 
external helps we find all about us. 

Thus we can see in the creatures about us a third kind of grace, 
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external grace, which theologians and spiritual writers frequently 
acknowledge with only a passing nod as they hurry on to deeper and 
more important problems of sanctifying or actual grace. External 
graces are not absolutely necessary for salvation and are not even 
sufficient in themselves for the performance of a salutary act. Because 
of this they are often neglected in spiritual conferences and instruc- 
tions. They rouse the soul to merely human resolves, and hence are 
not sufficient of themselves to win the divine reward of eternal life. 
They are only the preparation for internal graces which are sufficient 
for salvation. Yet external graces are real gifts of God, special gifts 
that help us to holiness. And for religious who habitually live in 
the state of sanctifying grace and whose whole effort is aimed at in- 
creasing that divine life in the soul, no means to sanctity is to be 
ignored. 

God places various creatures around us to help us reach the goal 
for which we were made. These creatures are external graces and 
should be used as God intended, namely, as helps in working out 
our own salvation and sanctification. St. Francis of Assisi found 
that the sun, the birds, and the animals made him love God more. 
For St. Francis Borgia, the death of his queen and the sight of her 
decaying body was an external grace that started him on the path to 
sainthood. And St. Ignatius says in his book of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises that ‘‘all other things on the face of the earth were created for 
man’s sake, and in order to aid him in the prosecution of the end for 
which he was created.”’ 

Any influence coming from creatures outside the soul and 
helping us to salvation is an external grace. Such external influences 
arouse thoughts of good deeds and excite holy resolutions. The 
sermon of a priest frequently stirs up in a sinner the first thoughts of 
repentance; the example of a strong Catholic in the armed service 
has often been a source of strength to weaker Catholics living with 
him. And on at least one occasion, the music, singing, incense, and 
ceremony of a Benediction service has led a non-Catholic to inquire 
into the truths of the Faith. 

Some external graces of their very nature draw men to a better 
life. The life of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, or certain saints, the 
Bible, and the Church itself are bound to have a good effect on all 
who experience them. Other outside influences will appeal only to 
certain people or under certain circumstances. Music, for example, 
or books, good example, friends, recreation, or the radio can all lead 
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us to God. 

In fact anything can be an external grace—even pain, sorrow, 
suffering, and sin—if we put it to the use that God intended. As 
Father Matthews says in his little book, With the Help of Thy 
Grace: ‘‘Every creature can make us think of God the Creator and so 
lead us to glorify the Creator in His works. But such glorification 
would be only natural and God wants us to do supernatural deeds 
in order thereby to win heaven. So just when the external grace 
makes us know and love God naturally, actuai grace enters our soul 
and helps us to know and love God supernaturally.”’ 

It can and frequently does happen that all three kinds of grace 
come to us at the same time. The sister, for example, who makes her 
weekly confession, receives an increase of sanctifying grace by the 
very fact that she receives the sacrament. She also knows that by 
receiving the sacrament she is assured of a sufficiency of actual graces 
during the coming week to make her good resolutions and purpose 
of amendment effective. But over and above this, the difficulty of 
the actual telling of her faults and of the saying of the penance, and 
the shame felt in having to mention the same little sin of criticizing 
for the fifth week in a row are all external helps to avoid sin in the 
future. 

God does not force His grace on anyone; nor does He act against 
the natures which He created. Rather, He deals with each creature 
in accord with its nature. And since, as philosophy teaches us, there 
is nothing in the intellect which was not first in the senses, God 
usually enlightens the intellect or strengthens the will through the 
use of the sense faculties or emotions. Exterior graces act directly on 
the senses and only indirectly reach the spiritual faculties. They are 
either the occasions of inner graces, or else accompany interior helps. 
They do not of themselves strengthen the will, as Tanquerey says, 
but they produce in us favorable impressions, which by quickening 
the mind and rousing the will, prepare the soul for the reception of 
supernatural life. But since they are connected with true inward 
promptings which move the soul to amendment and advancement 
in the supernatural life, they are of extreme importance. And we 
may be sure that when we make use of the many external graces God 
gives us the more important interior graces will be present. 

Religious life of its very nature assures us of countless such ex- 
ternal graces. The fact that religious live in communities where 
everyone is working for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom is in itself a 
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great grace. Moreover, the religious is separated from many sources of 
temptation to which most other Catholics and even the diocesan 
clergy are constantly exposed. For the most part we are cut off from 
all the pushing struggle for worldly success and the esteem of men, 
from bad companions, harmful reading, temporal worries, from 
practically all persons, places, and things that are generally occasions 
of serious sin. 

The daily order of a religious house assures all of sufficient time 
for prayer and reflection, ample spiritual direction, and easy access 
to books for spiritual reading. All we have to do is to recognize 
these graces and make use of them. They can be found all about us, 
in our Rule, the religious habit, the daily order, the little pinches of 
poverty, and the petty irritation that frequently accompanies reli- 
gious obedience. 

The presence of the Blessed Sacrament in our house, the beauty 
of the liturgy, wholesome books and study are also external graces. 
And though these latter are available to many of the faithful, still 
religious have more frequent opportunity to make use of them. 

Perhaps the greatest external grace that religious have is the con- 
stant companionship of others who are striving to advance in the 
way of perfection. Who has not felt impelled to kneel a little 
straighter and put more effort into his prayer when he saw his 
neighbor in chapel pray with external reverence? Or what over- 
worked teaching sister is not inclined to give herself even more gen- 
erously when she sees others facing problems greater than hers? The 
unfailing generosity of one or other member of the community tends 
to make all the members of the community more generous with their 
time and their talents. Even the little twinge of human respect we 
feel over the violation of a rule in the presence of others can— 
though it sounds strange to say it—be used as an external grace to 
prevent further violations. And every monastery, convent, or 
seminary has its number of those who by their unfailing cheerful- 
ness or exact observance of the rules draw others closer to perfection. 

There is absolutely nothing in religious life that cannot be used 
to draw us to greater love of God. As St. Paul gays in his Epistle to 
the Romans, ‘“We know that to them that love God, all things work 
together unto good, to such as, according to his purpose, are called 
to be saints’ (Romans 8:28). And surely, if any are called to be 

saints it is those who have voluntarily followed Christ’s counsels, 
who have ‘“‘left house, or brothers, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
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or wife, or children, or lands for my name’s sake’’ (Matthew 19: 
29). 

God comes to us through a thousand and one doors, and the 
marvel of it all is the ingenuity He uses to touch our thoughts and 
draw our wills to higher things. God is not only present in crea- 
tures, according to St. Ignatius, ‘‘in the elements giving them being, 
in the plants giving them growth, in animals giving them feeling, 
and in men giving them understanding,’ but He actually “works 
and labors for me in all created things on the face of the earth, that 
is, He behaves as one that labors.” 





Annunciation Thoughts 
Paul Dent, S.J. 


ARY’S plans were upset when the angel told her she would 
become the mother of a child, she who had planned a life of 
virginity vowed to God! But she gave instant consent to 

God’s plans when she knew they were God’s plans, and her own were 
realized in a way more glorious and holy than she could have imag- 
ined—and the world was redeemed, too. I must ever be ready to 
imitate Mary in regard to my plans. Souls will be saved if I in- 
stantly and perseveringly consent to God’s plans. They are infinitely 
holier than any plans of which I myself can think. 

(Luke 1:26 f.) From God to a town in Galilee (the most boor- 
ish section of the Holy Land) named Nazareth (the proverbially 
despised section of that boorish section) to a virgin (not to a mother 
of a family, a person of merit and importance) betrothed to a man 
(whence all her importance, such as it was, in the eyes of that little 
world—not from herself, but from him) named Joseph (Joseph? 
Which one of the several Josephs? Joseph, the carpenter. Oh, that 
fellow! I thought you meant the Joseph, the one in that big house) 
of the house of David (a ruined house now, and of no account any 
more) and the virgin’s name was Mary (a common sort of name, 
not distingué like Irene or Bérenice). “Thus God chooses what the 
world thinks little of, God chooses one fit for nothing but ordinary 
jobs about the house, not a brilliant writer, executive, orator. God 
chooses one lowly in all eyes, especially her own, one accordingly 
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not discouraged and despondent, but full of confidence in God and 
of gratitude to God for letting her love Him, letting her love Him. I 
want to be like you, O Mary Immaculate, Mother of God. I want 
to trust God and to be grateful that He allows and enables me to 
love Him. 

Mary is kneeling in prayer, adoration, love, oblation, abandon- 
ment, loving attention to the presence of God. She is lovingly aware 
that God is and she is humbly pleading to be allowed to be His 
servant-girl. Suddenly out of nothing a man appears and calls her 
highly favored, full of grace. She is troubled, thinking the Divine 
Majesty has deigned to answer her prayer. For this is evidently an 
angel before her who has been sent to bring God’s answer, and yet 
he is calling her highly favored, her who had not asked to be praised, 
but to be ancilla Domini. But the angel speaks no flattery in calling 
her highly favored, for that is just what she is. By God’s grace she is 
full of the love of God and is aware that she does love God, able to 
bear herself the honest, humble, candid witness that she really does 
love God. Is she now going to be told that she is allowed to be 
God’s servant-girl? That were indeed to be highly favored! Is this 
not the angel’s meaning? What else can his words mean? 

O Mother of God, is it presumption for me thus to try to ex- 
press to myself your thoughts? I do not think it is, if I know—as I 
do know!—that your thoughts, your pure, virginal, sinless, im- 
maculate thoughts are inexpressibly far above my power to imagine 
or express them. I do not think it is presumption, if I try to put 
your thoughts here before me in order to help me realize more than I 
do what my prayer-life must be. I am your child and you are my 
Mother, and “‘like mother, like child’’ must mean that I try not only 
to do like you, but to think like you. Guard my thoughts, holy 
Mother of God. Help them be like yours, so that I may be like you 
—lovingly aware that God is and humbly desirous to be all His. 





“AURELIANS" IN THE UNITED STATES 


A Sister Adorer of the Precious Blood writes, with* reference to the article 
“Aurelian Spirituality’’ in our January, 1954 number: ‘We regret that no men- 
tion is made of the fact that the houses in the States (with the exception of Belle- 
vue, Ohio) are independent of either the French- or English-speaking Unions; and 
each has its own novitiate, in accordance with the way we were founded.” 
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Are You a Jellyfish? 


Bruno M. Hagspiel, $.V.D. 


HIS is a challenging question. To face it honestly requires more 
than a modicum of courage. Yet it should be faced because 
this little creature of the sea has much to teach us if we are 

willing to let our powers of reasoning bear with full force upon the 
analogies that such a study suggests. 

Our Lord has endowed His smallest, weakest creatures with a 
meaning. He has used the sparrows, the flowers of the field, the 
mustard seed, to teach His incomparable lessons. We are but fol- 
lowing His inspiration if, like eager children, we try to learn from 
the most inconsequential things He has made, not only how to be 
but how not to be. 

If the poet Wordsworth, sensitive to the realities underlying the 
natural world, speaks of ‘“‘the harvest of the quiet eye,’’ how much 
more should we, with an eye steadied by faith, perceive the more 
profound realities of the supernatural world beating upon our inner 
selves. Yet we are sometimes as unaware of the full import of these 
realities as is the jellyfish of the insistent roll of the surf. If this were 
not so, we should not find the glaring inconsistencies between creed 
and conduct that are often manifest in the lives of those professing 
the Catholic faith and even of those committed to the higher dedica- 
tion of the religious life. To clarify our thinking on this subject we 
might follow the lines indicated by Msgr. (later Bishop) John S. 
Vaughan in “Inconsistency, or Our Faith and Our Practice’ (in 
Thoughts for All Times). 

Msgr. Vaughan alludes to the fact that we are often puzzled to 
explain why, in spite of the overwhelming arguments in proof of 
the authenticity of the Catholic Church, so many earnest men con- 
tinue to resist her claims. We seldom take the trouble, however, of 
inquiring why we who believe firmly in the stupendous truths of 
Revelation are so little affected by them. That a materialist with no 
belief in a future life to sustain him should center his interest on the 
acquisition of worldly goods—whether honors, pleasures, or pos- 
sessions—is not strange. But that we who are well aware that this 
life is nothing more than a preparation, a path leading to an im- 
mortal destiny, should attach so much importance to what we know 
to be empty, vain, and unsatisfying, is far more extraordinary and 
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constitutes a really difficult problem. 


“We profess belief,’ Msgr. Vaughan says, ‘‘and we do in re- 
ality believe every dogma, and yet we seem to be able to reconcile 
with such a profession a line of conduct diametrically opposite. 
What we openly affirm with our lips we are perpetually denying by 
our actions; and what we emphatically assert in words to be of the 
most vital importance we declare by almost every act of our lives to 
be of no importance at all. However rational we may be in business, 
in politics and in our social relations, we seem to be wholly devoid 
of reason as soon as we begin to deal with the spiritual and the 
supernatural.”’ 

In illustrating his point, he eliminates all matters of mere opin- 
ion and suggests that we confine ourselves to points of certainty on 
which we all agree. He proceeds first of all to the concept of sin. We 
believe, obviously, that sin is the greatest evil in the world, that even 
the smallest deliberate sin is a more genuine misfortune than any pos- 
sible loss of health or fortune, that both in itself and in its conse- 
quences no merely human calamity cam compare with it. We know 
with a divine certainty that not even to save our lives or any num- 
ber of lives would a person be justified in committing a single de- 
liberate venial sin. This, as Msgr. Vaughan asserts, is not a pious 
exaggeration, but the literal truth. 

In our own case, our faith no doubt is securely rooted. But how 
is it with our conduct? Does it coincide with our belief? Our atti- 
tude towards venial sin will supply an answer. How do we show 
our horror of small sins, our realization of their baseness and of the 
deep ingratitude inherent in them? Does our everyday life indicate 
an unhesitating preference to suffer pain or calamity rather than 
commit a deliberate venial sin? The result of such questioning will 
show whether these words of Msgr. Vaughan apply to us: ‘“‘We be- 
lieve sin to be the greatest of evils, we act as though it were the 
least.” 

From the negative to the positive; from the consideration of evil 
to the consideration of the greatest supernatural good that can come 
to us in this life. We recognize this good as divine grace. Through 
faith we know that grace is so surpassing a gift that to gain one ad- 
ditional degree of it is an advantage immeasurably greater than to in- 
crease our fortunes or any of our earthly gifts a million times over. 
One degree of grace is incalculably better in itself, of greater profit 
to ourselves, and more pleasing to God than any advance in worldly 
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prosperity, social position, or political power. We ought to be 
willing to renounce these, together with any natural gift such as 
wisdom, beauty, dignity, or talent, if thereby we could purchase the 
slightest increase of divine grace. We know all this and we teach it 
to others. But do we deny it in practice? 

The thought of grace leads logically to the thought of eternity. 
We may indeed say with Msgr. Vaughan that God has committed 
to our hands the fashioning of a future that will be precisely what 
we make it, neither better nor worse. Granted that we are fortunate 
enough to reach heaven, still our position in God’s kingdom will 
depend on our own cooperation. We know that every degree of grace 
carries With it a corresponding degree of eternal glory. While breath 
lasts, we may continue to add to the amount of acquired grace— 
which means that it rests with us (i.e., on our cooperation with 
God’s help) whether or not throughout an everlasting life we are to 
know God better, love Him more, and enjoy Him more completely 
and profoundly. This dependence is as inevitable as that of the oak 
upon the acorn. 

But Msgr. Vaughan reminds us that many neither act nor speak 
as becomes men and women who have taken these truths to heart. If 
someone were to follow us as we go through our daily avocations, 
could he conclude that we are conscious of the fact that moment by 
moment we are drawing the plans and laying the foundations for 
an interminable future? Would he believe that we are aware that 
every one of our thoughts and actions is stamping our lives beyond 
the grave with an indelible mark and helping to make or mar a 
career that is unending? 

Since we easily recognize our inconsistencies, we cannot avoid the 
questions: why this disparity between belief and practice? why do 
we behave so unreasonably? The general answer, at least in part, 
suggests itself at once; it is that, though we believe, we do not re- 
alize. Truths affect us only in the measure that they come home to 
us. Even in the natural order, such truths as the distance of the 
nearest fixed star will come home to us only after a process of com- 
paring and contrasting. It is similar in the supernatural world. The 
great truths of faith affect us little because we do not realize them. 
We may believe them with a taith sufficient for the fulfillment of 
divine precepts; but unless we realize them—that is, make of them 
an inner experience that will work its way into our minds and hearts 
and permeate our whole being—they will never have the power to 
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direct the course of life, resist temptation, and give us the courage to 
become heroes and saints. 

The essence of the matter is to bring our faith to the point of 
setting fire to our lives—the fire that Christ came to kindle—and to 
draw our souls out of the lukewarmness that has the disdain of 
God upon it. We can do this if we ponder over the truths that tell 
us of an invisible world, not merely skimming the surface of life, 
but following it to its hidden realities. By meditation the mustard 
seed of the gospel will grow and the kingdom of God that is within 
us will give forth its secrets. The values of life here and hereafter 
will fall into their proper proportions, and the tranquillity of order 
will keep us on a steady course. “Things invisible will grow visible 
to the eyes of the spirit, and we shall have the thrill of knowing 
that we are not asleep amid the wonders that are about us. 

If we need added assurance, we have only to look at those. who 
have succeeded in the one great enterprise upon which we all are em- 
barked. From the example of the saints, all of whom have both 
practised this life-giving habit of meditation and exhorted others to 
do so, we draw the inevitable conclusion that it is a sure, simple, 
direct means of acquiring sanctity here and everlasting glory here- 
after. The great theologian Suarez declares it to be morally neces- 
sary for all who wish to rise above mere mediocrity. St. Teresa 
declares it impossible for anyone to practise meditation and at the 
same time continue to lead a tepid and sinful life. [he two are 
mutually exclusive. 

Upon this matter the Holy Spirit Himself has spoken: ‘Think 
of thy last end and thou shalt never sin.’’ And by the voice of the 
prophet He has said: ' With desolation is the whole world laid deso- 
late, because there is no man who considereth in his heart.” 

It is a relief to turn for a moment from our own inconsistencies 
to the thought of the saints, to expose ourselves to the radiance of 
their uniform consistency. Even that well-known apostle of modern 
unbelief in Germany, Friedrich Nietzsche, who made no effort to 
conceal his hatred of the saints and did not hesitate to ridicule them, 
paid them an undeniable tribute. Obviously, the loving humility of 
their surrender to God conflicted sharply with: his theory of the 
superman. Nevertheless, he praised them ‘“‘because they lived logi- 
cally according to their views,’’ and he added that, compared with 
the saints, ‘“‘the ordinary average Christian cuts a sorry figure; he acts 

like a man who cannot count up to three.” 
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The saints not only realized their belief; they summed it up 
in effective maxims. For Augustine, ‘‘all that is not eternal is 
nothing’; Stanislaus was born ‘‘for greater things’; and Aloysius 
ruthlessly applied the question, ‘‘of what value is this for eternity?” 
And they lived according to these maxims. They were not jellyfish. 

To carry out the uncompromising program of the saints requires 
not only logic but a spirit of self-denial. It means mortification, 
penance, suffering. But here again we meet an inconsistency. Christ 
has left no doubt as to His teaching concerning our daily crosses and 
what to make of them. He laid down this lesson by both word and 
example; yet all too often the average Christian, and religious too, 
spontaneously turns away from the daily cross and abhors it as if it 
were an evil. We not only avoid suffering, but we tend to eliminate 
every inconvenience. The way of the cross is not our chosen path, 
even though it leads to heaven. Theoretically we know that for 
those who love God all things work together unto good (cf. Romans 
8:28), but do we live up to this knowledge? In practice—let us 
humbly admit it—we too often act as if we could serve God well 
only as long as we can live in sufficient comfort and ease, as long as 
we are healthy and well, as long as we have success in our daily work 
and in our plans. How we dread the very thought of discomfort 
and material loss, of illness and disease, of ill success and failure! We 
seem to look upon such circumstances and conditions as so many 
hindrances and obstacles on the road to heaven; we imagine we can- 
not serve God so well any more; and our spirit of equanimity, of 
“holy indifference,’’ and of conformity with the will of God is gone. 
Is not this jellyfish-like inconsistency? This is manifest especially 
when we find ourselves face to face with the necessity of making a de- 
cision in the choice of ‘‘creatures.’’ Contrary to our better theoretical 
understanding and conviction, we catch ourselves ever so often se- 
lecting not what is lastingly useful to us, but what we think is more 
pleasant. We really ask ourselves not “‘what will help me most to 
serve God and to give Him pleasure?’ but ‘‘what will give me the 
least trouble?”’ 

Perhaps the climax of our inconsistency is reached in regard to 
Christ's law of charity. Again He has taught us by word and ex- 
ample. We must be kind to everyone. We must love everyone as 
we love ourselves. He has pointed out even the measure of our love. 
He has indicated also even the measure of our acts of kindness, ‘‘as 
long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to 
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me’ (Matthew 25:40). Our Lord accepts every kindness to a fellow 
human being as though it were done to Himself; but He regards also 
every unkindness as having been done to Himself. Must we not 
tremble with apprehension when we remember all the uncharitable 
judgments, the petty bickerings, the pointed remarks that we level at 
those around us? If we eliminate the grosser injuries of slander and 
calumny, what shall we say of the endless gossiping, the innuendo, 
the taunting tone, the disparaging glance? Can we justify these 
things and make them consistent with God’s law of love and God's 
own eternal love? 

What answer shall those who call themselves followers of 
Christ offer in explanation of unkindness, of hardness against those 
who have sinned, to the pitying Christ who with a divine hatred 
for sin had only mercy to show to the sinner? In our littleness and 
our bitterness, if we would find the remedy, we need but look at 
Our Lord in one of the most moving scenes of His earthly life, when 
the adulterous woman trembles at His feet while the Pharisees drop 
their accusing stones and slink away. 

Those who have consecrated themselves to Christ by the triple 
bond of poverty, chastity, and obedience, have chosen the three most 
potent safeguards against the fundamental weaknesses that afflict our 
human nature. Here too the question is of supreme necessity: are 
we being consistent? Much too frequently we see that those who 
by the vow of poverty have voluntarily renounced all earthly pos- 
sessions will none the less frequently adhere to trivial things, be it 
a room or cell, a habit, even a dustcloth, knickknacks, trifles of every 
description. Even this leaves untouched the further question of in- 
ner poverty, the stripping of the spirit that renders it unattached to 
all that is not needful, unattached even to itself. 

As for the vow of chastity, the purpose of which is to foster that 
undividedness by which the soul is wedded to God as to its Spouse, 
there are numerous ways in which inconsistency can show itself. 
Fidelity demands not only the observance of celibacy but also the 
exclusion of all things that unnecessarily endanger purity. Never- 
theless, much halfheartedness is evident in this respect among reli- 
gious. Many give way to undue attachments, ifdulge in the read- 
ing of dangerous literature, and by careless behavior show the incon- 
sistency of believing one thing and doing another. 

The vow of obedience, this giving up, out of love for the obe- 
dient Christ, the most precious thing that we have, our own will, 
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puts consistency strongly to the test. The surrender to a God-given 
superior brings with it many interactions of rights and duties that 
give occasion for many a difficulty. How frequently self-will in 
affairs, both major and trivial, comes to the surface! When assign- 
ments are given we often see resistance, tears as of babies, excuses, an 
unwillingness to accept uncongenial work, pretenses of having no 
time for certain errands, various subterfuges. 

Superiors themselves do not always escape the danger of incon- 
sistency. Parallel to their rights to obedience they have their corre- 
sponding duties. A superior must be all things to all in the com- 
munity. Even here we frequently see partiality, an unwarranted 
establishing of precedents, an insistence on the “‘holy rule’’ as an end 
in itself, to the injury of some person concerned. All these things 
imply a disparity between that which the lips have professed and 
the behavior denies. Expediency takes the place of dedication and 
self-will usurps the primacy of self-sacrifice. 

We can easily imagine Our Lord speaking to us as He spoke to 
the multitudes concerning John. To them He said: ““What went 
you out into the desert to see? A reed shaken with the wind?’’ We 
can envision Him with His eyes upon us as we look through the 
ranks of those who have succeeded in this business of Christian 
living, and we ourselves can fashion the question: what did you 
come here to see? a jellyfish? a backboneless, glutenous substance? 
a semisolid hydrozoan? 

We may be sure that when Christ commanded His apostles to 
cast the net into the sea and the net nearly broke from the weight of 
the miraculous catch, there was but little room for a jellyfish. We 
may be equally certain that this helpless little creature was not the 
one chosen to be given as food to the hungering apostles when the 
Master awaited them on the shore after His Resurrection. Happily 
we have still God’s gift of time. We can, in a single moment of 
logical thinking and courageous willing, begin to make ourselves that 
which we desire to be. Unless we wish it, God be praised, we need 
not be jellyfish. 





MARIAN YEAR MEDAL PROJECT 


To encourage the wearing of the Miraculous Medal during the Marian Year, 
the Daughters of Charity, of Milwaukee, are sending pledge cards with medals at- 
tached to all who request them. The cards contain a pledge to wear the medal 
through the Marian Year. For the cards and medals write to: Daughters of 
Charity, 809 West Greenfield Avenue, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
tion plan. Three thousand schools and organizations utilized the 
plan to have three hundred thousand homes consecrated to the Sa- 
cred Heart. As was the case with the picture of the Sacred Heart, 
framed glass-covered prints of the Immaculate Heart are now avail- 
able at 25 cents each. The companion pictures are obtainable in 
lots of thirty-six from the Nu-Dell Plastics Corporation, 2250 
North Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Illinois. 
Saturday Institute for Religious 

From Regis College, Denver, Colorado, comes news of an insti- 
tute for sisters held on four Saturdays during Advent and again on 
four Saturdays during Lent. Regis College has been conducting this 
institute for the past two years. The program found most suitable 
has been the following: 1:30 p.m., conference; 2:10 p.m., refresh- 
ments and social half-hour; 2:40 p.m., conference; 3:20 p.m., 
Benediction. Opportunity for confession is also provided. 

A preliminary questionnaire showed that the sisters preferred 
religious to academic topics. Some of the topics treated have been 
these: Appreciating the Mass; Mental Hygiene; Mystical Theology 
for Nuns; The Spiritual Life; The Psychology and Practical Diffi- 
culties of Prayer; Shakespeare and Catholicism; The Supernatural 
Life; Suffering; The Sisters in the Modern World; The Passion of 
Christ. 

The total attendance for the series in the first year was 1150 
sisters. Unanimous requests for the continuance of the institutes 
show that the sisters like them and find them helpful. 

Catholic Periodical Index 

The Catholic Periodical Index covering the period, June, 1952- 
May, 1953, is now available. This contains a cumulative Author 
and Subject index to a selected list of Catholic periodicals. One has 
to see a publication like this to get even a faint idea of the pains- 
taking scholarship required in its composition. It is invaluable for 
libraries and writers. All communications regarding subscriptions, 
editorial policy, etc., should be addressed to: The Editor, Catholic 
Periodical Index, Catholic University of America, Room 301— 
Library, Washington 17, D.C. 

Catechism and Eucharistic Fast 

It is obvious that the new legislation on the Eucharistic fast re- 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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A Recent Controversy 
on Obedience 
Richard W. Rousseau, S.J. 


SMASH hit of the recent Paris stage for over a year was a play 

with an all-male cast: HochwaAlder’s Sur la terre comme au 

ciel (On Earth as It Is in Heaven). Though not a strictly 
historical play, it deals with the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
Jesuit missions in Paraguay. In these missions, or reductions as they 
were called, the Jesuits had built up a set of independent Indian cities 
where the Indians were learning the arts and crafts of a settled agri- 
cultural life, safe from the predatory, slave-making raids of certain 
Spanish settlers. 

Whether or not such a venture was by its very nature temporary 
and destined not to last is a moot question. In any case, it all came 
to a sudden and somewhat bloody end in 1767 when, heeding the 
trumped up charges of the discontented plantation owners, Charles 
III, King of Spain, ordered the reductions closed, the Indians dis- 
persed, and the Jesuits exiled. 

The play deals with those most dramatic moments of crisis when 
the Envoy of the King arrives with the message of dissolution, his 
imprisonment by the outraged Jesuit provincial, the arrival of the 
secret Jesuit messenger with orders from Rome to obey, the brief 
military clash, and the accidental death of the provincial. 

A French Dominican, H.-M. Feret, has written a short book of 
partly literary, partly theological criticism of the play.! His literary 
conclusion is that the central theme of the play is not obedience but 
rather the politico-ecclesiastical problem of the legitimity of the 
theocratic system of reductions. With that conclusion we are not 
concerned. The book treats of necessity, however, of obedience in 
itself. This section of the book has given rise to an interesting little 
controversy that we intend to examine here to see whether we can 
thus shed any additional light on that highly delicate problem of the 
Christian conscience. Fr. Feret’s opinion is summed up in the fol- 
lowing passages: 

‘The Christian theological explanation of obedience is relatively 
simple. Whether one considers the authority of the legislator who 


1Sur la terre comme au ciel: le vrai drame de Hochwalder, Contestations (Paris: 
Ed. du Cerf, 1953). 
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develops and imposes a law or the superior who watches over its ob- 
servance and applies it to concrete situations, or whether one consid- 
ers on the other hand the obedience of the inferior, the submission of 
the person who is subject to the law, we find that both submission 
and obedience, commanding and authority, have as a common, fun- 
damental norm the common good of the society or group in which 
takes place this commanding or authority, this submission or obedi- 
ae 

“That in addition obedience also concerns the personal life of 
the subject who obeys, if only in making clear to him how he can 
and must serve the common good, is quite clear; but this is only a 
secondary consideration. A superior does not give orders merely to 
intervene in the personal life as such of his subordinates, but to point 
out to them, and bring them to work for, the needs of the common 
good. In the same way, one does not obey to submit oneself to a 
superior, but in order to serve, by means of his orders, the common 
good of which he has the care.’’? 

Soon afterwards, in the Jesuit journal Etudes} Fr. Henri Hol- 
stein, S.J., commented thus on Fr. Feret’s book: 

“Religious obedience is a sharing, through the habitual exercise 
of a spirit of faith, of the very obedience which St. Paul discerned 
in Christ, who became ‘obedient unto death: even to the death of the 
we... < 

[This] sharing of the obedience of Christ within the Church 
constitutes what we may call the objective side of Christian and reli- 
gious obedience. We must now show the subjective side, its place of 
insertion within the supernatural organism. We think that obedience 
flows from the theological virtue of faith, that it is inspired by a 
spirit of faith. Religious obedience is not, as a matter of fact, a 
purely sociological phenomenon, a way of acting demanded by the 
good order of the community or by the efficient organization of the 
apostolate. It is essentially an attitude commanded by faith.” 

At this point, A.-M. Henry, O.P., one of the editors of the 
Dominican review of spirituality, La Vie Spirttuelle, enters the scene. 
In a short article‘ he examines thus Fr. Holstein’s pages. 

“Fr. Holstein is right it seems to us, in underlining the mystical 
side of obedience, in presenting it as a sharing in the obedience of 


2Ibid., pp. 48-50. 
3Sept., 1953: ‘‘Le mystére de l’obéissance."” See pp. 147, 150, 152. 


4Le ‘mystére de l’obéissance’,"’ La Vie Spirttuelle, Nov., 1953. See p. 415. 
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Christ. It is, as a matter of fact, essentially that. Nevertheless, the 
doctrine he presents seems to us to be incomplete. We think, fur- 
thermore, that this criticism, in the best sense of the term, is not due 
simply to a question of emphasis or of a school of spirituality. We 
admire the obedience of the ‘true sons’ of the Society... . But this 
does not prevent us from regretting the absence of two important 
points in the doctrine proposed by the worthy Jesuit journal.”’ 

Fr. Henry then develops two points: first, that obedience is not 
faith; and secondly, that obedience is not given immediately to God. 
A previous article of his in the Supplément de La Vie Spirituelle’ had 
presented his own positive ideas on religious obedience. For his com- 
plete exposition of these two points both articles must be consulted. 

Explaining what he means when he says that obedience is not 
given immediately to God, Fr. Henry points to the fact that all gov- 
erning authority, civil as well as ecclesiastical, comes from God. The 
Church, he says, is not distinguished from other societies solely by 
the fact that it has hierarchical authority, but rather by its origin, its 
end, and its infallible teaching magisterium. Obedience to govern- 
mental authority in the Church is not directed by norms that are 
entirely different from the norms that direct obedience to civil au- 
thority. 

All obedience is a free dependence, otherwise it is slavery. What 
then are the norms of this dependence? Here Fr. Henry admits the 
norm of Fr. Feret, but only in this context. He says that there are 
two necessary conditions for obedience to an order: first, that the 
order is not contrary to the divine positive or natural law, and sec- 
ondly, that it does not go beyond the needs of the common good, 
which in all societies defines the power or jurisdiction of the superior. 

There are times when these conditions are not fulfilled, and then 
obedience must be refused. Here are some examples: the order of a 
local superior is directly contrary to that of a major superior; an or- 
der is given in a domain outside the power of the superior, e.g., if a 
Franciscan superior should order a Franciscan to live his own spir- 
jtual life according to the spirituality of the Society of Jesus; the 
weight of some orders, their complexity and infinite detail make 
them tyrannical; or an order is against the natural or divine positive 
law. 

When therefore Fr. Holstein says ‘‘obedience consecrates to God 
not only a man’s work, but the very principles of his activities, his 
intellect and will,’ Fr. Henry answers that this can very well be 


5Sept. 15, 1953, pp. 249-82: ‘“‘Obéissance commune et obéissance religieuse.”’ 
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understood as the complete gift of ourselves to God, which naturally 
includes our minds and wills (as in the Contemplation for Obtain- 
ing Divine Love of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius), but that 
this does not mean that we thereby somehow destroy the right and 
normal use of those faculties. He believes that the phrase as such, in 
the context of the article and lacking adequate distinctions, may lead 
to an understanding of obedience as a substitute for the natural and 
spontaneous working of the mind and will. For it can and does hap- 
pen that now and then men and women in religious orders thus mis- 
understand obedience, and see their minds and wills as mere instru- 
ments in the hands of the superior. 

Obedience is not faith. This was Fr. Henry’s first point. The 
Church herself, he says, is a supernatural society. “To be a member 
of it requires supernatural admission. This supernatural society, be- 
sides her work of sanctifying through the sacraments, has a double 
function. The first is her teaching function. When she teaches for- 
mally, she is infallible with the infallibility of God and demands 
submission of the human intellect. The second is her governmental 
function or function of jurisdiction. Since she is a supernatural so- 
ciety, it follows that we could not recognize this authoritative func- 
tion of hers as legitimate, and therefore as representing God for us, 
without ultimately an act of faith. All this is, as Fr. Holstein rightly 
says, an imitation of the faith and obedience of Christ. The object 
of the act of faith with regard to the governmental function of the 
Church is the office or the principle, that is, that the legitimate supe- 
rior represents God in the supernatural society which God has estab- 
lished. But—and this is extremely important, because it is where 
the expressions of certain writers can lead astray—the orders of a 
superior are not in themselves objects of faith, that is, they cannot 
command the assent of the intellect that is given only to the infalli- 
bility of God. When Fr. Holstein says that the submission which a 
religious grants to his superior is not given to a man but to the 
heavenly Father, whom he recognizes in the superior—that is true, 
as long as one clearly distinguishes the superior from God and the 
order of the superior from his office. The superior is essentially an 
intermediary and his orders are not infallible. Religious obedience 
is not based on the fact that the orders of the superior, since he repre- 
sents God, are infallible, but rather on the fact that since the superior 
has duly legitimate authority and is exercising it within the limits of 
that authority, his orders, even though objectively erroneous, are 
God’s will for the subject and must be obeyed. 
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And so we come to the question of obedience of judgment, that 
Gordian knot of religious obedience. Fr. Feret judges it rather se- 
verely. ‘‘Certain writers on obedience,” he says, ‘mainly concerned 
with efficiency, whether ascetical or collective, have a tendency to 
preach a perfection of obedience that consists not only in a crushing 
of all self-will, which, putting aside all question of aboulia, is ac- 
ceptable enough, but even more, in a giving up of all personal opin- 
ion, or at least any opinion differing from that expressed in the su- 
perior’s order. Now this, at least if we judge by the moral the- 
ology of St. Thomas, runs the risk of an over-extension of obedi- 
ence that no good moralist could approve.” 

Fr. Holstein does not treat explicitly of obedience of judgment, 
although the tone of his article supposes it. And Fr. Henry treats it 
only incompletely. Fortunately, however, a pertinent article ap- 
peared recently in the theological review of the Diocese of Malines.® 
The author, Fr. J. Brabants, a diocesan priest serving as a chaplain 
to nuns, had encountered so many theoretical difficulties concerning 
obedience of judgment that he had decided to study the question 
more deeply. The results of his work are contained in the article, 
which has some penetrating observations and explanations. He treats 
with special clarity the case in which the subject, though willing to 
obey in act, finds that evidence to the contrary forces him to recog- 
nize the objective unworthiness of an order. In such a case of 
physical impossibility of agreement by the intellect, must we call the 
obedience of the subject mere obedience of execution or of the will? 
Would it then necessarily be excluded from the category of obedience 
of judgment, and therefore also from perfect obedience? This is the 
conclusion we must perforce come to if we demand actual conform- 
ity of the subject’s mind with that of the superior as the essence of 
obedience of judgment. 

But is this what St. Ignatius himself taught? Fr. Brabants thus 
sums up St. Ignatius’ formal teaching on the subject in his Letter 
On Obedtence—teaching which must be carefully distinguished from 
those parts of the letter where St. Ignatius is merely being exhorta- 
tory or speaking of practical means to acquire this perfection of 
obedience: ‘““The complete and perfect offering of oneself is realized 
in the third degree of obedience by the submission of one’s judgment 
to that of the superior in those cases in which the mind does not find 
itself bound by the force of the truth.... The really obedient man 


6“Remarques sur l’obéissance de jugement suivant saint Ignace,’’ Collectanea Mech- 
liniensia, Nov., 1953, pp. 652-70. See especially p. 653. 
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ought to bow to his superior’s wishes. He approves the order re- 
ceived insofar at least as the will can bend the mind to this ap- 
proval.”’ Here St. Ignatius is teaching, first, that perfect obedience and 
obedience of judgment are identical; secondly, that sometimes the 
will, even though desiring to do so, cannot bring the intellect of the 
subject to agree with the superior’s because the subject’s intellect can 
in no way refuse solid, contrary arguments; thirdly, that obedience 
which of necessity cannot go beyond execution and will is rightly 
considered obedience of judgment; and fourthly, that this obedience 
of judgment is also perfect obedience. 

Obviously, however, if we give to the orders of superiors, be- 
cause of certain incomplete expressions concerning faith in obedience, 
a nature of quasi-infallibility, then actual conformity, at least by 
some very mysterious sort of faith, becomes essential to obedience of 
judgment and perfect obedience. But if, as has been explained, the 
motive of obedience is not the infallibility of the superior’s order but 
his God-given function of governmental authority, then actual in- 
tellectual conformity becomes accidental. 

We can define obedience of judgment, therefore, as an inclination 
of the will to be so perfectly united with the will of the superior that 
it does all it can to bring the intellect to be in actual accord with the 
mind of the superior in a specific order unless reasons to the con- 
trary make this particular agreement impossible. 

We have thus examined all the authors and their articles. Re- 
garding the opinion of Fr. Feret, we agree with Fr. Holstein that it 
is inadequate. Rightfully, however, Fr. Henry points out that cer- 
tain aspects of Fr. Holstein’s exposition need clarification, but he 
himself does not treat the question of obedience of judgment. On 
this last point, Fr. Brabants’ article seems to us to present an illum- 
inating and interesting solution. We have taken the mystical notion 
of obedience from Fr. Holstein, the thorough analysis of the object 
and nature of obedience from Fr. Henry, and finally, from Fr. Bra- 
bants the complementary considerations on the nature of obedience 
of judgment. And having made all the necessary distinctions and 
reservations, we can see in the sacrifices obedience occasions, in the 
graces it demands, in the faith it builds upon, in the trust in divine 
providence it requires, and in the identification it makes with the 
mystical obedience of Christ to his Father, how necessary and how 
noble a thing is religious obedience. 
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Benediction 
Brother Peter Goodman, C.S.C. 


was a devotion to Our Lady that was one of the forerunners of 

our present-day Benediction. It became the custom in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries for the faithful to gather together 
at the end of the day to sing hymns and canticles in honor of Mary. 
As this took place usually before her shrine in the local church, 
gradually another custom, that of exposing the Sacred Host for 
adoration (a carry over perhaps from the elevation at Mass), was 
added to give greater solemnity to the occasion. The use of a 
monstrance for holding the Host probably developed from the need 
for such a vessel in which to carry the Host during the processions 
subsequent to the establishment of Corpus Christi. It has been 
suggested, too, that the monstrance might have originated from the 
practice of putting relics in glass reliquaries for veneration. As a 
fitting close for the service the Sacred Host was raised in blessing 
over the gathering. 

In one of Cardinal Newman's lectures he describes the character 
and meaning of this rite in glowing terms, particularly the blessing. 
“Tt is our Lord’s solemn benediction of His people, as when He lifted 
up His hands over the children, or when He blessed His chosen ones 
when He ascended up from Mount Olivet. As sons might come 
before a parent before going to bed at night, so once or twice a week 
the great Catholic family comes before the Eternal Father, after the 
bustle or the toil of the day; and He smiles upon them, and sheds 
upon them the light of His countenance. It is a full accomplish- 
ment of what the priest invoked upon the Israelites: “The Lord bless 
thee and keep thee: the Lord show His face to thee, and have mercy 
on thee; the Lord turn His countenance to thee, and give thee 
peace.’ ”’ 

Upon reflection we might wonder why our vision of His counte- 
nance is not appreciably clearer, our peace not more firm and deep 
after we have received this blessing numberless times. Is it not be- 
cause we have failed to understand what is being done to us, and 
failed to make full use of the power placed at our disposal? 


A short paragraph in the encyclical Mediator Det points the way 
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to a keener appreciation of the rite of Benediction. In speaking of 
the blessing at the conclusion of the ceremony, our Holy Father 
says, ‘““...it is an excellent and fruitful thing that the priest, 
holding the Bread of Angels aloft before the bowed heads of the 
Christian multitude, and turning it about duly in the form of a 
cross, should pray the Heavenly Father kindly to turn His eyes to 
His Son crucified for love of us, and because of Him and through 
Him, Who willed to be our Redeemer and our Brother, should 
command supernatural gifts to flow forth to those who have been 
redeemed by the immaculate Blood of the Lamb.” 

This eminently Christo-centric manner of approach is prob- 
ably not our usual method of praying at Benediction. We might be 
more inclined to bow low and feel, in imagination, the soft touch of 
Christ’s pierced hands upon our heads and hear Him whisper, ‘‘See 
how much I have loved you.’ It requires faith, of course, to do 
this; faith in the Eucharistic Presence. 

But there are degrees in faith as there are degrees in shadow. 
Worldly things seen with our bodily eyes partake of the aspect of 
shadows—‘‘a shadow’s shadow, he, the Spokesman, tells us, a 
world of shadow!’ (Ecclesiastes 12:8.) Things of the spirit, 
viewed with the eyes of faith, become clearer as faith deepens. 


To concentrate on the blessing itself, regarding it as a sort of 
mystical laying on of Christ’s hands, does not seem to give suff- 
ciently free rein to our habit of faith. Faith seeks not so much the 
blessing, as Him who bestows the blessing. It wants to encompass 
in an intuitive fashion this being who is not only human but 
divine. The Word was made visible to draw us upward to the love 
of things invisible. Christ tells us, “See, I hold you engraven on 
My hands and in My heart,’’ but we are to pass through those 
wounds to knowledge of His Father and of the Holy Spirit. A 
lively faith is also acutely aware of Christ’s role as Redeemer. ‘The 
sacred humanity was broken by suffering that our human natures 
might be made whole by sharing in the very life of the Trinity. To 
faith’s clear vision, Christ is ever the “‘Lamb standing upright, yet 
slain’ (Apoc. 5:6), the eternal Mediator between God and man. 

Our Lord has frequently urged us to pray in His name, to avail 
ourselves of His divine intercessory power. This we shall do if we 
pattern our sentiments at Benediction on the recommendation 
offered by His Holiness, Pius XII. When the Sacred Host is raised 
above our heads in the salvific gesture of the cross, our first thought 
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will then be to beg the Father to look upon His incarnated Son, 
formed by the operation of the Holy Spirit from the pure flesh of 
Mary. We shall remind Him to gaze upon the scars of the cruci- 
fixion sustained for love of us, the wounds in Christ’s hands, feet, 
and heart. They are our means of violence with which we may 
rock heaven and bear away the Father’s blessing. In virtue of these 
wounds, and of the love borne the Son by His Father, we can then 
with great confidence ask the Father to bless us and all the world. 





Book Reviews 


LISTEN, SISTER SUPERIOR. By John E. Moffatt, S.J. Pp. 208. McMul- 
len Books, Inc., New York: 1953. $2.75. 

Although one might strongly disagree with some points made by 
the author, yet the general impression created by Listen, Sister Supe- 
rior is that it is a thesaurus of practical advice, compiled by an ex- 
perienced director of sisters from his many years spent in giving re- 
treats to sisters throughout the country. Father Moffatt’s creden- 
tials need hardly be given here because his many previous works have 
merited for him an enthusiastic throng of readers. 

As usual, the author’s style is warm and engaging: his thought, 
uplifting and practical. As the title indicates, these spiritual chats 
are directed to superiors, but they are just as applicable and worth 
while to subjects. Often a sister in the ranks has suddenly lifted her 
eyes to find the hand of Divine Providence summoning her to lead 
others on the path of perfection. For many humble ones there is 
neither thought nor premonition that such an event could happen to 
them, and a wave of almost frantic helplessness overcomes them as 
they face their new obligations and realize their unworthiness and 
lack of preparation. Such persons will find this work a manual of 
arms in helping them to know clearly their new obligations; and 
the ideals presented would soon enable the most timid to go forward 
with confidence, realizing with St. Paul that all things work unto 
good for those who love God. 

For the experienced sister superior each little chat might well 
provide matter for an examination of conscience and an inspiration 
in following her ideals. For the sister in the ranks this work will 
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engender a greater understanding of the problems of her superior and 
will enable her to understand many decisions heretofore perplexing 
and seemingly harsh. For all, Listen, Sister Superior will provide 
an inspiring and refreshing review of the fundamental principles in- 
volved in silence, common life, poverty, rule of life, humility, jus- 
tice, and especially obedience.—-EDWARD A. LARKIN, S.J. 


OBEDIENCE. Edited by A. Plé, O.P. Pp. viii + 289. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1953. $3.75. 


This volume contains the English version of a collection of re- : 


ports presented by priests and sisters of various religious institutes 
at the 1950 conference of La Vie Spirituelle on the topic, ““Obedi- 
ence and the Modern Nun.”’ Although the book is primarily in- 
tended for religious women, more than half of the contents would 
be useful for all religious; and the entire book would seem to be 
indispensable for priests charged with the spiritual direction of re- 
ligious women. 

The loose unity characteristic of collections of this kind is offset 
in the present instance by an attitude and a theme which seem to 
have prevailed in most of the authors’ approaches to their facet of 
the subject. The attitude is one of candor and honesty in facing the 
problem of evaluating and ordering the personalist and democratic 
tendencies which are certainly, if only indirectly, influencing con- 
temporary religious life. The theme is religious obedience as a vir- 
tue which involves a maximum of intelligent activity. 

The impact created by this contemporaneity of treatment is that 
of freshness rather than novelty. Suggestions and conclusions arise 
from a merger of the present historical condition with the vital tra- 
dition of Saints Basil, Benedict, Dominic, Francis, Ignatius, Thomas 
Aquinas, Teresa of Avila, John of the Cross, and Thérése of 
Lisieux. The unique value of the book lies in this attempt to as- 
similate within the tradition of the Church whatever is good in 
modern psychology and the social drive toward personalism. 

Because of the variety of topics, a brief review can hardly give 
an accurate description of the contents of the book. Yet the flavor 
might at least be sampled by reading some short statements made by 
Henri Bissonier in his treatment of ‘‘Initiative and Obedience in Re- 
ligious Life.’’ ‘‘Initiative is in full play when a subject can, and in 
some ways is obliged to, give plain proof of his originality, free 
choice and creativeness in the permissions he seeks. Obedience is in 
full play because the subject acts only when the permission sought 
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comes back to him as a permission granted with the validity of a 
command” (p. 237). “‘In brief, let initiative be not only tolerated 
by superiors but conceded, allowed, encouraged and almost imposed, 
so long as a subject needs to be drawn out of that dangerous inertia 
which merely counterfeits obedience’ (p. 238). 

The whole tendency of this book is to arouse a new appreciation 
and enthusiasm for obedience—-ROBERT D. CROZIER, S.J. 





BOOK NOTICES 

TO GOVERN Is TO LOVE, by F. X. Ronsin, S.J., translated from 
the French by Sister Eugenia Logan, S.P., is addressed to superiors 
of religious women. ‘Translations have appeared in Italian and 
Spanish, and others are being prepared in Polish, Dutch, and Por- 
tuguese. This book is a résumé of a much larger work published by 
the author in 1947 under the title Pour Mieux Gouverner, which 
has not as yet been translated into English. It is divided into four 
parts: I, To Know Subjects; I], To Understand Subjects; III, To 
Form Subjects; IV, To Love Subjects. Although it is not easy 
reading, perhaps because it is a condensation, still superiors will find 
it well worth while to make a study of the points discussed and to 
ponder on them, for their benefit as well as for that of the members 
of the community. (New York: Society of Saint Paul, 1953. 
Pp. 288. $3.00.) 


To write profoundly, correctly, simply, and clearly on any 
aspect of the Catholic teaching on grace is a genuine achievement. 
John V. Matthews, S.J., once did this on the subject of actual grace. 
More recently he has done the same thing as regards sanctifying 
grace. THE LIFE THAT IS GRACE gives in simple, readable chapters 
the profound truths pertaining to the doctrine of sanctifying grace, 
and presents these truths in a practical, inspirational manner. (West- 
minster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1953. Pp. vii + 196. $2.50.) 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


[For the most part, these notices are purely descriptive, based on a cursory exam- 
ination of the books listed. } 


BRUCE PUBLISHING Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
A Life of Mary, Co-Redemptrix. By Peter A. Resch, S.M. 
“This little work tries to set forth the life of the Blessed Mother 
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simply and positively, amplifying the gospel story only by the in- 
terpretations which the Church seems to favor in her liturgy, in her 
papal pronouncements, and in her recognized commentators.” 


Pp. 96. $1.00. 


CATHOLIC LITERATURE DISTRIBUTORS, 660 N. Dearborn St., 

Chicago 10, IIl. 

The Wife Desired. By Leo J. Kinsella. As the title indicates, 
this book gives the qualities that are desired in a good wife. Ac- 
cording to the various chapters, the wife desired is an inspiration to 
her husband, has personality, is patient, is a physical being, has a 
sense of humor, is a companion to her husband, and is religious. 
This is the first book to be published by the Catholic Literature 
Distributors. Pp. 168. $2.50. (Paper edition, 70 cents.) 


THE DAUGHTERS OF ST. PAUL,Old Lake Shore Road, Derby, N.Y. 

Louts Martin: An Ideal Father. By Louis and Marjorie Wust. 
In this book the authors have given us “‘the first life in English of a 
saintly father of a sainted daughter.’’ This life of the father of the 
Little Flower of Jesus ‘‘is presented in a pleasant and entertaining 
style.” Pp. 375. $3.00. (Paper edition, $1.50.) 


EXPOSITION PRESS, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Living for God. By Rev. Manuel Milagro, C.M.F. ‘‘The 
book is designed for those who have a fair knowledge of the doc- 
trine and the teachings of faith, hope, and charity; who have experi- 
enced the bitterness of the struggle required to lead a virtuous life; 
but yet, who find their way more or less clouded by a feeling of 
anxiety.” Pp. 116. $2.50. 


FIDES PUBLISHERS, 21 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, III. 

Wisdom Shall Enter. By Leo J. Trese. A book of modern 
apologetics presented in readable style. Contains an introduction, 
sixteen chapters, and two appendices. The chapters deal with 
standard apologetic themes: existence of God; man’s immortality 
and freedom; need of religion; credentials of Christ and His 
Church; and so forth. The appendices treat briefly of the nature of 
God, and of the dictum that outside the Catholic Church there is no 
salvation. Pp. 144. $2.75. ; 


The Apostolic Itch. By Vincent J. Giese. ‘‘A group of reflec- 
tions from the lay point of view, on the lay apostolate, particularly 
the directions it should take in the years ahead.’’ The author is edi- 
torial director of Fides Publishers, which is dedicated to serving the 
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lay apostolate. Pp. 126. $2.75. 

The Kingdom Is Yours. By P. Forestier, S.M. An “‘unpre- 
tentious commentary of the Gospel,’’ as the author says in his 
Preface, in which ‘‘youth will be able to meet Christ, to hear His 
teachings directly, to gaze at leisure upon His sacred person, and to 
learn at first hand the virtues that make true and perfect Christians. 
Young men and women will realize that religion is not like other 
school subjects, such as science or literature, for instance. They will 
discover that religion enriches the whole personality—tthe mind, the 
heart, and the soul.’’ Pp. xiii + 189. $3.50. 

WILFRED FUNK, INC., 153 E. 24th St., New York 10, N.Y. 

Catholic Shrines in the United States and Canada. By Francis 
Beauchesne Thornton. ‘‘What I have tried to do is to give the his- 
tory of noted places of popular pilgrimages: places where the attrac- 
tion of a saint, an atmosphere, or a devotion has drawn men and 
women with the compelling magnetism Chartres had for Henry 
Adams’”’ (from the author’s Preface). The book tells the story of 
one hundred and nineteen of these noted places and gives exact loca- 
tions, with maps and photographs. Beautifully printed and illus- 
trated. A distinctive contribution to the story of Catholicism in 
Canada and the United States. Its price, as prices range today, is 
very moderate. It should be in every Catholic home and institution. 
Pp. xii + 340. $4.75. 

GILL &6 SON, 50 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin, Ireland. 

Our Lady of the Smile. By Rev. Stéphane Joseph Piat, O.F.M. 
One of the memorable events in the life of the Little Flower is the 
apparition of Our Lady when she was a child. It was at this time 
that Our Lady smiled on Thérése. In this book Father Piat shows 
how the Little Flower later fostered the devotion to Our Lady of 
the Smile, and how this devotion has spread since her death. Pp. x 
+ 134. 5/6. 

We Catholics. By Robert Nash, S.J. This is a second volume 
of short essays on what might be called the everyday spirituality of 
Catholics. Besides the Introduction, there are twenty-six essays on 
practical topics and in the readable style that we have come naturally 
to expect of Father Nash. Pp. viii + 136. 5/. 

Pius X. By Fr. Hieronymo Dal-Gal. Translated and adapted 
from the Italian by Thomas F. Murray, M.A. An authentic bi- 
ography based on official records. For the sake of readability this 
English adaptation omits the notes and abbreviates some of the 
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material contained in the original Italian. Good for both private 
and public reading. Pp. xv + 246. 15/. 


THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Misston for Margaret. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. This is a 
life of St. Margaret Mary, with special reference to the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart and the practice of Communion on the First Fri- 
day, told in story form. Pp. 230. $3.00. 


B. HERDER BOOK Co., 15 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

The Philosophy of Being. By Rt. Rev. Louis De Raeymaeker. 
Translated by Rev. Edmund H. Ziegelmeyer, S.J. A synthesis of 
metaphysics in which ‘“‘the author follows the lines of thought of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and makes convincing application of the doc- 
trines of the analogy of being and the real distinction between es- 
sence and existence in all contingent beings.’’ Not a textbook; but 
suggestions for using it as a textbook are furnished by the trans- 
lator. Pp. xii + 360. $4.95. 


HOLY SHROUD GUILD, Esopus, N. Y. 

Self-Portrait of Christ. By Edward A. Wuenschel, C.SS.R. 
The author is a recognized authority on the Holy Shroud of 
Turin. In this book he presents the arguments for and against the 
authenticity of the Shroud and concludes that it is authentic. Good 
photographs of the Shroud are included, as well as an excellent and 
detailed bibliography. Pp. 128. $1.00 (paper). 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 

A Doctor at Calvary. By Pierre Barbet, M.D. Translated from 
the French by the Earl of Wicklow. In this book Dr. Barbet, an 
eminent French surgeon, gathers together his many writings and 
lectures on the physical sufferings of Christ. His interest in this sub- 
ject began when he saw photographs of the Holy Shroud. His work 
is based on a careful study of the impressions on the Shroud, as well 
as of archaeology, history, scriptural exegesis, and so forth. Pp. 178, 
plus 12 pages of photographs. $3.00. 

The Epistles in Focus. By B. Lawler, S.J. Contains an explan- 
atory foreword and sixteen chapters. The first two chapters are in- 
troductory. ‘‘All the remaining chapters,’’ say$ the author, ‘‘are 
devoted to one or two Epistles in turn. Each chapter contains (1) 
useful information, followed by (ii) a brief commentary. (i) The 
information is partly certain, partly conjectural; you need not take 
it all as ‘gospel-truth,’ . .. (ii) The commentary makes no preten- 
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sions either to completeness or to having a balanced selection of 
learned opinions. It is merely what I regard as necessary or useful 
for the ordinary reader.’’ The book concludes with useful schematic 
summaries of the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles. Pp. 165. 
$3.00. 


NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland. 

Faith and Prayer. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. A reprint of 
works formerly published by Father McNabb. Pp. ix-+215. $3.50. 

The Fulness of Sacrifice. By A. M. Crofts, O.P. A study of the 
Eucharist intended to “‘help the reader to appreciate the Sacrament 
and Sacrifice of the Eucharist, not merely as a truth isolated within 
itself, but as the culmination of God’s vast and eternal design of Re- 
demption, gradually unfolded down the ages of preparation, and, 
once fulfilled, for ever perpetuating the fulness of sacrifice in the re- 
deeming mystery of the Messiah.”” Pp. 296. $3.00. 

The Trinity in Our Spiritual Life. By Dom Columba Marmion, 
O.S.B. The Abbot Marmion once composed a beautiful Consecra- 
tion to the Blessed Trinity. This book contains the Act of Conse- 
cration, and an explanation of each part of the Act by means of apt 
selections from other published works of Dom Marmion. Pp. 284. 
$3.50. 

The Scale of Perfection. By Walter Hilton. A noted English 
classic on perfection translated into modern English, with an intro- 
duction and notes by Dom Gerard Sitwell, O.S.B. The fifth volume 
to be published in the new Orchard Series. A book which is indis- 
pensable for the student of Christian asceticism and mysticism and 
which makes charming and unctious spiritual reading. Pp. xx+ 
316. $3.50. 


RADIO REPLIES PRESS, 500 Robert St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

That Catholic Church. By Rev. Dr. Leslie Rumble, M.S.C. 
Edited in collaboration with the Rev. Charles Carty. A sequel and 
companion book to the three volumes of radio replies published pre- 
viously by Frs. Rumble and Carty. This volume contains 1650 
replies to questions, also a detailed index. Pp. x + 453. $3.50. 
(Paper edition, $2.50.) 

TEMPLEGATE, 719 E. Adams St., Springfield, Ill. 

Christopher’s Talks to Catholic Teachers. By David L. Green- 
stock. Advice to Catholic teachers covering their own preparation, 
religious teaching methods, the manner of dealing with various age 
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groups, also of dealing with the abnormal child, vocational counsel- 


ing, and so forth. Pp. xi + 228. $3.75. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 

Keys to the Third Floor. By Philip E. Dion, C.M. A very 
practical and readable treatise on how to live the religious life well 
especially by imitating Christ in His obedience, His love of the poor, 
His love of the cross, and His love of enemies. Pp. 188. $3.25. 





NEWS AND VIEWS 
(Continued from Page 86) 


quires some changes in our catechisms. Of special interest, there- 
fore, is the communication of the Sacred Congregation of the Coun- 
cil published in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, December 16, 1953, 
pp. 809-810. According to this communication, the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office, with the approval of the Holy Father, 
has ordered certain changes in nn. 335, 339, and 340, of the 
Catechism of Blessed Pius X. The following is an accurate sense- 
translation of the new version of these numbers: 

335. What is required to make a good Communion? 

Ans. To make a good Communion, three things are required: 
(1) to be in the state of grace; (2) to know and to bear in mind 
who is going to be received; (3) to be fasting from midnight. 

339. In what does the Eucharistic fast consist? 

Ans. The Eucharistic fast consists in abstaining from food or drink 
of any kind, with the exception of plain water. 

340. May one who ts not fasting ever receive Communion? 

Ans. One who is not fasting may receive Communion in danger of 
death; also in definite circumstances determined by the Church. 
340-bis. What are these definite circumstances determined by the 
Church? 

Ans. They are the following: 

1) The sick may receive Holy Communion, even after taking 
medicines or liquids, if, because of grave inconvenience recognized 
as such by the confessor, they are unable to obsérve a complete fast. 

2) Those who receive Communion at a late hour or after a 
long journey or after fatiguing work may take some liquid nour- 
ishment up to an hour before going to Communion, if they experi- 
ence grave inconvenience recognized as such by the confessor in ob- 
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serving a complete fast. 

3) At evening Masses, those who have abstained from solid 
foods for three hours and from liquid for one hour may receive 
Communion. 
340-ter. When permission is granted to take liquids, are alcoholic 
drinks included? 

Ans. When permission is granted to take liquids, alcoholic drinks 
are excluded. 


Summer Sessions 

Reverend James I. O’Connor, S.J., professor of canon law at 
West Baden College, will give a course entitled “Canon Law con- 
cerning Religious,”’ at Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, from 
June 28 to July 31, inclusive. This is a general course directed to 
all religious women, and it will be given during the regular summer 
session. There is adequate housing on the campus for out-of-town 
religious. For further information address: The Dean, Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Feliz and Western Avenue, Los Angeles 27, 
California. 

The Institute for Religious at College Misericordia, Dallas, 
Pennsylvania, (a three-year summer course of twelve days in canon 
law and ascetical theology for sisters) will be held this year August 
20-31. This is the second year in the triennial course. The course 
in canon law is given by the Reverend Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., that in 
ascetical theology by the Reverend Daniel J. M. Callahan, S.J., both 
of Woodstock College. The registration is restricted to higher su- 
periors, their councilors and officials, mistresses of novices, and those 
in similar positions. Applications are to be addressed to the Rev. Jo- 
seph F. Gallen, S.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland. 

Marquette University offers an Institute on Canon Law for Re- 
ligious, to be held on six week ends during the 1954 summer session. 
The Institute will be conducted by the Reverend Adam C. Ellis,S.J., 
amember of the editorial boardof REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS. Although 
primarily intended for superiors, masters and mistresses of novices, 
councilors, bursars, and others charged with some direction of reli- 
gious communities, the institute will be open to all religious. The 
meetings will be held on successive Friday afternoons at 3:30-5:15, 
and successive Saturday mornings at 9:00-11:00. The first ses- 
sions will be June 18-19. Father Ellis will also give one special con- 
ference on ‘“The Mind of the Church in the Government of Reli- 
gious,’ discussing such problems as adaptation, studies, physical care 
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of the community, sleep, diet, work, and the like. Another special 
feature will be a question box. Registration fee for all twelve sessions 
will be ten dollars; for individual sessions, one dollar. For a detailed 
list of topics to be treated at the various sessions, as well as for regis- 
tration and further information write to: The Director, Summer 
Session, Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


Canonizations, 1951 

The Clergy Monthly, edited by the Jesuit Fathers at St. Mary's 
Theological College, Kurseong, D.H. Ry., India, has published short 
biographical sketches of those who have been beatified or canonized 
during the reign of Pope Pius XII. With the gracious permission of 
the Editor of The Clergy Monthly, we have already reprinted the 
biographical sketches of those canonized or beatified from 1939 to 
the end of the Holy Year, 1950. (See REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, VIII 
[1949], 3-17; 1x [1950], 330-31; x [1951], 225-38.) The 
following are brief sketches of those canonized during 1951: 

St. Emily de Vialar: born, 1797; died 1856; beatified, 1939; 


canonized, June 24, 1951. Foundress of the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


9 


“of the Apparition.”” By 1952 her institute had become an impor- 
tant missionary congregation, with 2,000 members in 125 houses. 

St. Mary Dominic Mazzarello: born, 1837; died, 1881; beati- 
fied, 1938; canonized, June 24, 1951. Cofoundress, with St. John 
Bosco, of the Daughters of Mary Help of Christians. Don Bosco 
wanted a congregation that would do for girls what his own Sales- 
ians were doing for boys. By 1952 there were more than 14,000 
Salesian Sisters in 58 countries. 

St. Anthony Gianelli: born, 1789; died, 1846; beatified, 1925; 
canonized, October 21, 1951. As a diocesan priest he distinguished 
himself in educational work and in the parish ministry. In 1838 he 
was appointed bishop of Bobbio. He founded an institute of sisters 
for teaching poor children and nursing the sick—the Daughters of 
Mary dell’ Orto. In 1952 this institute had 1,400 members in 
Europe, Latin America, and Asia. 

St. Francts-Xavier Bianchi: born, 1743; died 1815; beatified, 
1893; canonized, October 21, 1951. A Bartlabite, professor of 
theology, great preacher, and director of souls. The people of Naples 
venerated him as the Philip Neri of their city. 

St. Ignatius of Lacon: born, 1701; died 1781; beatified, 1940; 
canonized, October 21, 1951. A Sicilian Capuchin lay brother. He 
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spent most of his long life begging food for the Capuchin monastery 
—an occupation that gave him many opportunities to do good for 
souls. 

The last three saints, the Holy Father observed on the occasion 
of their canonization, differed much in their external life—a bishop, 
a theologian, and a lay brother—but all three were great apostles. 
All three were remarkable for overcoming natural family affections 
and self-love, for being constantly united with God in the midst of 
manifold occupations, and for dedicating themselves ardently to the 
salvation and sanctification of their neighbor. 





About Secular Institutes 


Francis N. Korth, S.J. 


An informal two-day gathering of a number of priests interested 
in secular institutes was held at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 22 and 23. Various parts of the country were represented. 
The meeting developed out of a questionnaire sent to interested per- 
sons last December. The questionnaire mentioned the possibility of 
a meeting of priests who might already know something about sec- 
ular institutes or who might be desirous of learning something about 
this type of institute. Those who received the questionnaire were 
asked to contact other priests who might be interested. Father 
Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C., of Notre Dame University, was chiefly re- 
sponsible for getting the meeting together. 

A small but select group of priests gathered for the opening ses- 
sion at ten o’clock the morning of February 22. It became imme- 
diately apparent that these priests had come together for a very 
definite purpose and that they were wholeheartedly concerned with 
the topic under discussion. A short introductory paper followed by 
discussion was the planned outline for each session. The lively, 
lengthy discussions that characterized each meeting amply fulfilled 
all expectations. 

The first paper treated the topic: ‘‘The Role of Secular Institutes 
in the Church Today.”’ It was presented by the Reverend Raymond 
E. Bernard, S.J., of the Institute of Social Order at St. Louis. A 
number of pertinent historical items, from the eighteenth century up 
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to the present time, were noted. It was pointed out that the blend- 
ing of firmness and flexibility in the Provida Mater Ecclesia wisely 
allowed for the growth of the new institutes under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

The afternoon session of the first day was devoted to a paper 
and discussion on the juridical requirements of secular institutes, 
the initial steps to be taken in forming a group that might develop 
into a secular institute, further steps, consolidation, and final ap- 
proval in a diocese. Subsequent papal approval is a further possi- 
bility. This matter was ably presented by the Reverend André 
Guay, O.M.I., Director of the Catholic Center at the University of 
Ottawa. Guides in formulating steps of development are the docu- 
ments that have emanated from the Holy See and the constitutions 
of approved secular institutes. The first definite general purpose of 
a secular institute is the sanctification of its members; any apostolate 
that follows is an outgrowth of that. There must also be a definite 
specified purpose, which might be quite general, such as the purpose 
to undertake the various types of work the bishop may suggest, 
provided there is no one else to do that work. 

At the beginning de facto approval by the local ordinary should 
be obtained, and then the group will function as best it can. Great 
care is to be exercised in admitting applicants, since there is question 
of a very special vocation for life, a vocation that makes peculiar de- 
mands upon the individual because of the complete dedication of 
oneself to a practice of the evangelical counsels in the world. In a 
true vocation of this kind God’s grace will not be wanting. 

After experience shows that the group can function along the 
lines of a possible secular institute and that it has within itself the 
potential ability to carry on, the bishop is to be approached again, 
this time for de jure recognition of the existing group as a pious as- 
sociation of some kind (society, sodality, or some other form). After 
such recognition is obtained, the succeeding period is the proper time 
to start working on the future rules or constitutions. But one must 
always bear in mind that, if the nascent group reaches its final goal, 
it will develop into a secular institute and not into a religious in- 
stitute; hence things that would not be in conformity with the speci- 
fic character of a secular institute must be sedulously avoided while 
the future constitutions are being permitted to evolve gradually. 
Constitutions are not to be superimposed; let them be built up 
slowly as the needs of the group become apparent. American secular 
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institutes should have an American flavor, so to speak, even if they 
are branches of institutes established in other countries. Some com- 
mon house for purposes of governing, of training applicants, and the 
like is necessary. While the group is growing, it is important to 
avoid any impression that the organization is already a secular in- 
stitute; it is not. It might hope to become a secular institute; but 
whether or not that hope will be fulfilled depends upon various cir- 
cumstances carefully considered at the proper time by ecclesiastical 
authority. 

The time will come, however, when the organization can no 
longer be left simply in the state to which it has developed: then 
application is to be made to the bishop for recognition of the or- 
ganization as a secular institute. Various items of information will 
have to be submitted, such as, the name of the proposed secular in- 
stitute, its purpose, the absence of a distinctive garb, whether a 
common house has been set up or at least steps taken to have one set 
up soon, how the organization is actually functioning now, and the 
like. In general the questions asked are similar to those used when 
application is made for permission to establish a new religious in- 
stitute. The petition of the bishop, the petition of the leader of the 
existing group, and the information outlined above will be sent on 
to Rome. If Rome thinks it proper to permit the bishop to establish 
the group officially as a secular institute in his diocese, the bishop 
will be so notified. However, even if such permission is granted, the 
bishop need not act upon it; that is, he need not set up the secular 
institute, but he may do so. 

The Tuesday morning session was devoted to a presentation and 
discussion of the qualities desired in persons applying for admittance 
to a secular institute, and to the formation of accepted applicants. 
Presenting this matter, the Reverend Stephen Hartdegen, O.F.M., of 
Holy Name College, Washington, D.C., first listed various qualities 
necessary in applicants. Among these are the following: firmness 
in the Catholic faith, a strong desire to dedicate one’s life to God in 
the world, the proper age (probably not below eighteen, although 
that age-limit might vary with different institutes), health necessary 
for the work involved, means of supporting oneself in some way. 
The applicant should also have the requisite education; in the United 
States it seems that a high school education at least wouid be desir- 
able. Recommendations would have to be presented; in general the 
applicant should be well known before being accepted. There should 
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be evidence of a balanced judgment and of the psychological qualities 
required for this type of vocation. Among the essential spiritual 
qualities would be purity of intention, interior life, generosity, love 
of souls, a spirit of self-sacrifice and cooperation. Among his social 
qualities the applicant should have the ability to get along with 
people, and to be sympathetic and understanding with persons who 
are met under adverse circumstances, i.e., when they are not at their 
best. It is definitely important that he be personally well known to 
the adviser who must make the decision about acceptance or rejection 
of the application. Consequently, interviews are a prerequisite. 

The second part of Father Hartdegen’s paper offered detailed 
considerations concerning the training and formation of accepted ap- 
plicants. Space limitations prevent giving an abstract of these very 
interesting points. 

The afternoon session of the second day was devoted to reports 
on secular institutes actually functioning as such in the United States 
or Canada, as well as on some groups which hope eventually to be- 
come recognized as such institutes. I hope to treat these in a sub- 
sequent issue of the REVIEW, and to present, possibly in question- 
and-answer form, a number of related points that were raised dur- 
ing the discussions. 

The REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS is printing the foregoing items to 
enlighten its readers about secular institutes. Sisters and other re- 
ligious have many contacts with budding vocations. It is true that 
religious institutes are clamoring for applicants; but the Holy Spirit 
breathes where He wills. If He calls a boy or girl to a life along the 
lines of a secular institute, who are we to presume to stand in the 
way? If we have some knowledge about secular institutes, we shall 
be in a position to encourage such young people if they come to us 
with their problem and we shall be able to help them make the nec- 
essary contacts to realize the fulfillment of their vocation. As men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph, I hope later on to give some use- 
ful data about existing secular institutes and about other groups in 
the process of formation. If anyone has information available about 
some similar group and wishes to send in that information, the 
REVIEW will be glad to publish such items for the assistance of those 
who might be groping to start a new work or who might be seek- 
ing information or encouragement. 
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Questions and Answers 


ites 

In ordinary circumstances, what fraction of the annual net income of 
a province may be required by the general council or by the superior gen- 
eral for the upkeep of the mother house? 

Canon 531 says that not only every institute, but every province 
and every house, is capable of acquiring and possessing temporal 
goods with fixed or founded revenue, unless its capacity has been 
excluded or limited by the rules and constitutions. Prior to the 
Code, the Normae of 1901 in n. 294 provided that every house 
which had a surplus should at the end of each year, after balancing 
its accounts and deducting all expenses, send one third of its net sur- 
plus to the provincial treasury: and in the same way each province 
should contribute one third of its net surplus to the general treasury 
of the institute. However, the Code, which came after the Normae, 
says nothing about such percentages. Nowadays as a result, the con- 
stitutions frequently determine the amount of the net income to be 
contributed each year by the individual houses to the provincial 
treasury, and by each province to the general treasury of the insti- 
tute; or the constitutions give the general chapter the power to de- 
termine the amount. In this latter case, the general chapter could 
then change the amount according to times and circumstances. 

N. 98 of the list of questions to be answered in the quinquennial 
report by pontifical institutes is: ‘“‘By what authority (Chapter, 
Council, General or Provincial Superior), on what principles and in 
what proportion are the contributions to the general and provincial 
funds determined?’’ The corresponding question for diocesan’. in- 
stitutes is n. 85 of their questionnaire. 

It might be interesting to note that two previous replies dealing 
specifically with the turning in of surplus funds by individual 
houses to the mother house appeared in the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, 
IT (1943), 214-216 and IV (1945), 356-358. 


_ 

What is meant by a first councilor? 

The first councilor is the first person to be elected councilor. The 
same individual is also the assistant or vicar of the superior general. 
Such a vicar takes the place of the superior general in all things upon 
his death or removal from office or when he is absent or impeded 
from the exercise of his office (Normae of 1901, n. 278). 
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Our constitutions state that no one may interfere with the novitiate 
except the superior general. Without the consent of the councilors gen- 
eral, could the superior general abolish certain practices existing in the 
novitiate but not in the other houses of our institute? 

That depends upon the provisions of your constitutions ac- 
cording to canon 561. If your constitutions do not require the 
consent of the councilors general for such action, the superior gen- 
eral may act without that consent. 


—lo— 

According to our Rule money and other gifts are to be given to the 
superior as soon as possible. A sister receives a sum of money as a gift. 
She asks the superior if she may use the money for Mass stipends. Is such 
a request in keeping with our Rule? 

Small gifts of money and other things usually are to be turned 
in to superiors since such items are considered as being given to the 
institute rather than to the individual. (For an explanation of what 
gifts are to be added on to the patrimony of the religious, and what 
gifts are turned in to superiors to be added to the general commun- 
ity funds, see REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, VI [1947], 65; VII 
[1948], 33, 79, 195; and passim.) Consequently, since such gifts 
then become part of the community funds or goods, the superior 
may permit the same use of them as of other community funds or 
goods, as circumstances dictate. 

Could the superior then permit the use of such community funds 
for Mass stipends, as outlined in our question? If the constitutions 
do not forbid it, the superior could allow a subject to use such 
small gifts which have become part of the community funds with- 
out violation of poverty. But even though there would be no vio- 
lation of poverty, there is a further point to be considered, namely 
the requirements of common life. According to common life, the 
same permission ordinarily should be granted to all subjects who 
are in the same circumstances. This would mean that a superior who 
allows one subject to use as Mass stipends a part of the community 
funds, which in this instance came as a gift through that subject, 
should be ready to grant the same permission to any other subject 
in similar circumstances, even though this latter subject did not re- 
ceive a money gift. 

a | 


May the mistress of novices be appointed a councilor to the provin- 
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cial superior? 
Yes, unless your constitutions state otherwise. 


During the time the Blessed Sacrament is exposed on the altar, is it 
permissible to have community spiritual reading in the chapel without 
having a veil placed before the Blessed Sacrament? 

A response of the Congregation of Sacred Rites of May 10, 
1890, (S.R.C. 3728, 2), stated that a banner is to be placed before 
the Blessed Sacrament when a sermon is preached during Mass coram 
Sanctissimo. Hence there seems to be no need to place a banner be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament on other occasions. 


In order to gain the indulgences attached to the saying of certain 
prayers a visit to a church or chapel is also prescribed. | find that | could 
say many of the prayers, but | cannot make the required number of sepa- 
rate visits. Could | combine a number of the visits into one? 

A decree of the Sacred Congregation for Indulgences of February 
29, 1864 stated that when a visit is prescribed for gaining an indul- 
gence, as many visits must be made as there are indulgences to be 
gained for which a visit is prescribed. (Quoted by De Angelis, De 
Indulgentits, ed. 2 [1950], n. 84, 5, p. 61.) 


—l4e 

An annual visitation of all houses by higher superiors is required by 
our constitutions. In the absence of a separate local superior in the 
mother house, who should act as visitor there? 

Canon 511 states that higher superiors designated for this task 
by the constitutions shall make the visitation of houses at the times 
appointed by the constitutions, either in person or through others if 
they themselves are legitimately impeded. 

One practical advantage for the individual religious in having a 
conference with the canonical visitor is to have another “‘ear’’ into 
which one can pour one’s difficulties and problems and to obtain ad- 
vice. If it happens that the local superior of a house also acts as the 
visitor for that house, then the practical advantage is negated. 

Consequently, in our case there are two possible solutions. The 
first one is to have a separate local superior (not the superior gen- 
eral) for the mother house. The second solution is to have the 
superior general (who in our supposition is the local superior of the 
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mother house) appoint another religious to make the canonical vis- 
itation of the mother house instead of doing it himself. The first of 
these two solutions would seem to be the preferable one. 


—I5— 

Could you advise us on how to obtain information on chapters for 
postulants, novices, and the professed? 

The chapter of faults has been previously discussed in this RE- 
VIEW (VII [1948], 163-164). 

It is not customary for postulants to have a chapter of faults. 
Novices usually have their own chapter of faults. In some constitu- 
tions approved by the Holy See the sisters of temporary vows also 
have their own chapter of faults, separate from that of the per- 
petually professed; then they do not attend the chapter of faults of 
the perpetually professed. 

It is well to note, moreover, that the chapter of faults is not the 
same thing as ‘‘Iraternal correction,’’ which is private. 





VARIOUS PUBLICATIONS 

The Catholic Booklist, 1954. Edited for the Catholic Library Association by 
Sister Stella Maris, O.P. 75 cents. St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine, 
Kentucky. 

The Passion. Another Fides album. 25 cents. Fides Publishers, 21 W. Su- 
perior St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 

So You Think You're Suffering, by Rev. Bruno M. Hagspiel, S.V.D. 35 
cents. —Reply to Anglican-Episcopalian Claims, by Rev. Dr. Rumble, M.S.C. 
25 cents. —-Thirteen Years in a Labor School, by Rev. Thomas J. Darby. 50 
cents. —-Radio Converts, by Rev. Dr. Rumble, M.S.C. 15 cents. Radio Replies 
Press, Saint Paul 1, Minnesota. 

Catholic Truth through the Keyhole, by Rev. John J. Jankauskas and Rev. 
John F. Fearon. $1.00. Catholite, 4747 South Ashland Ave., Chicago 9, IIli- 
nois. 

The World Is His Parish, by Mary Fabyan Windeatt. 15 cents. Geo. A. 
Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., 38 West 5th St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES 

Father H. Pinard da la Boullaye, S.J., has prepared a new French edition of 

the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. Father de la Boullaye is one of the most 

eminent authorities on the Exercises. The price of this edition is 250 fr. Pub- 
lished by S.I.L.I.C., 41, rue du Metz, Lille, France. 
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Gather Larraona’s Golden Jubilee 


N DECEMBER 8, 1953, the Most Reverend Father Arcadio 
Larraona, Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his religious profession 

in the Congregation of the Missionary Sons of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary (C.M.F.). 

Father Larraona was born in Spanish Navarre, November 12, 
1887. At the age of twelve he entered the apostolic school of the 
Claretian Missionaries at Alagon, near Zaragoza. After completing 
his classical studies, he made his novitiate at Vich, in the Province 
of Barcelona, and pronounced his first religious vows on December 
8, 1903. His philosophical and theological studies were made at 
the University of Cervera. He was ordained priest in Zaragoza in 
1911. Not long after ordination he went to Rome to do post- 
graduate studies in canon law. He received the degree of Doctor 
Utriusque Juris (Doctor of both Civil and Canon Law). Several 
years later, in 1918, he succeeded Cardinal Massimi in the chair of 
Roman Law on the Faculty of San Apollinare. He held this posi- 
tion for over thirty years. 

In 1920, together with Fathers Maroto and Goyeneche, he 
founded the Commentarium pro Religtosis, of which he is the chief 
editor today, and in which he continues to publish what will un- 
doubtedly become the most exhaustive commentary on the canons 
of the Code concerning religious ever attempted. 

For twenty-five years and more he has been attached to the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious—first, as Consultor; then as 
Under Secretary; finally, as Secretary. He became Under Secretary, 
November 27, 1943. By an Apostolic Brief dated November 11, 
1950, Pope Pius XII appointed him Secretary. He has also served 
other Sacred Congregations of the Roman Curia and will be espe- 
cially remembered for the active part he took in the formulation of 
the Code of Canon Law for the Eastern Church. It was our privi- 
lege to have him preside over the First National Congress of Reli- 
gious in the United Sates, held at the University of Notre Dame, 
August 9-12, 1952. 

The editors and readers of REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS extend their 
best wishes to Father Larraona on this happy occasion, and they ask 
Our Blessed Lady, during this Marian Year, to obtain for her faith- 
ful son an abundance of spiritual blessings. 
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The Pontificate of Pius X 


Most Reverend J. P. Leonard, S.J. 


F THERE IS ANYTHING that strikes us when studying Church 
history it is the amazing fact that she has weathered the most 
fearful storms and survived attacks both from within and from 

without that should normally have wrecked any institution, how- 
ever solidly established. The secret lies in the words of Our Blessed 
Lord to His apostles: ‘‘Behold, I am with you all days even until 
the consummation of the world. . . .’” With special cogency do these 
words of Christ apply to him whom He appointed head of the 
Apostolic College and invested with the supremacy of power, to 
Peter and his successors. ‘‘And the Lord said, ‘Simon, Simon, be- 
hold Satan hath desired to have you that he may sift you as wheat: 
but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not; and thou, being 
once converted, confirm thy brethren’’’ (Luke 22:31-32). The 
meaning is plain: as the Church rests on the Papacy as on an 
unshakable rock bed, so the Papacy itself derives its security and its 
strength from Christ the cornerstone. 

The history of the Church is the history of the Papacy. It is 
the Papacy that ensures her well-being and expansion, that wards 
off the blows which are leveled against her; it is the Papacy that fos- 
ters and promotes her many works, that organizes and directs her 
mission of teaching, of guiding, of sanctifying the souls redeemed 
by the precious blood of her Founder. It is the Papacy that steers 
the bark of Peter over dangerous seas and through lurching reefs. 

We find this verified in the splendid succession of Pontiffs who 
occupied the Chair of Peter during the past hundred years and not 
least in Pius X, who was beatified June 3, 1951. Many of this holy 
Pontiff’s activities are apt to appeal to us in a particular manner as 
they bear directly on the pastoral ministry. Not that his action was 
restricted to matters of internal organization and parochial duties. 
Like his illustrious predecessor and his no less illustrious succes- 
sors in the Chair of Peter, he had to tackle all the intricate ques- 
tions of the day, keeping his hand on the pulse of ailing humanity 
so as to suggest suitable remedies for the many ills of mankind. Still 
it is true to say that his greatest care always turned to the direct in- 
terests of the Church and to the realization of the program which 
he outlined at the beginning of his reign and which he crystallized 
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in the motto: /nstaure omnia in Christo (Eph. 1:10)—‘‘to renew 
all things in Christ.”’ 


I. His SOCIAL MESSAGE AND DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


That Pius X, for all his absorbing solicitude for the internal 
organization of the Church and the spiritual improvement of the 
Christian communities, nevertheless kept in close touch with the so- 
cial, economic, and political trends of his time, we gather from his 
wise ordinances in the field of social action and from his relations 
with governments. 


1. Social Action 

Aware of the important contribution which Pope Leo XIII had 
made towards the solution of the Social Question and in full sympa- 
thy with the principles laid down in the encyclical Rerum novarum, 
Pius X pledged the full cooperation of the Church to the establish- 
ment of a healthy social order. In a motu proprio dated Dec. 18, 
1903, he drew up a list of nineteen propositions, collected from 
various encyclicals of Leo XIII, in which he pointed out the chief 
pitfalls to be avoided and the safe course to be followed. He had 
sensed dangerous leanings towards socialism and was keenly alive 
to the prevalence of a growing spirit of independence and insubordi- 
nation to ecclesiastical authority. Soon after, he dissolved the ex- 
isting Catholic welfare and social-reform organization of Italy, the 
Opera det Congress, and substituted a new organization aiming at 
eliminating the causes of friction and at creating an atmosphere con- 
ducive to a healthy social action. His encyclical I! fermo proposito 
(June 11, 1905) outlined a scheme of ‘‘Catholic Action’? which 
Pius XI was to develop later on. 

What he achieved for Italy, he also tried to effect for France, 
where the Sillon (the Furrow)—a social movement avowedly 
Catholic in aim—was rallying the support of the more enthusiastic 
and enterprising among the French Catholics. The movement, 
however, showed signs of drifting into dangerous innovations. 
Pope Pius X ordered it to be reorganized under episcopal control 
(Aug. 25, 1910). 

In Germany, where the Catholic minority was still fighting for 
its rights, the guilds and Volksverein were organized on a strong 
sociological basis. But the Pope had to warn them against an ex- 
cessive independence (encyclical Singulart quadam, Sept. 24, 1912, 
on Catholic and mixed labor organizations in Germany). 

Social Relief —The kindness and charity of Pius X were a 
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byword in Rome and throughout the world. Not content with 
greatly encouraging charitable institutions and relief organizations 
in aid of the destitute, he set a noble example. So great were his 
charities that people wondered where his funds were coming from. 

His sympathy and support were always on the side of the weak 
and the oppressed. Witness his outspoken condemnation of the 
harsh treatment meted out to the Indian labor in the rubber planta- 
tions of Peru (cf. the encyclical Lamentabili statu. June 7, 1912). 
When in 1908 the town of Messina was almost entirely destroyed 
by an earthquake of extraordinary violence, the Pope organized a 
relief commission and placed the home of Santa Martha by St. Pe- 
ter’s at the disposal of the refugees. Calabria, too, experienced his 
outgoing charity during the great earthquake that visited that prov- 
ince. Seven million francs were collected and spent in works of re- 
lief and reconstruction. Nor was the Pope’s solicitude confined to 
Italy. Public misfortunes everywhere found him ever ready to step 
in with a generous donation. 


2. Diplomatic Relations 

Pius X was a lover of peace and he had nothing more at heart 
than to secure harmony and collaboration between Church and 
State. The principle that guided his policy in his relations with 
governments was clearly set forth in an address to Argentine pil- 
grims to Rome: true to God and to the Church, the Catholics were 
pledged to loyal allegiance to the civil authorities so long as the 
rights of God and the liberties of the Church were not compromised. 
“The Church,”’ he said, ‘‘will always defend the constituted au- 
thorities, imposing love, obedience, respect and observance of the 
laws, helping the State to provide for the maintenance of peace.”’ 

But in many countries the Church had fallen on evil days, and 
Pius X was hard put to it to maintain cordial relations. The spo- 
liation of the Papal States was still relatively recent, demanding an 
attitude of aloofness and protest against the Italian Government. 
Pius X followed the policy of his predecessors, while cautiously 
exploring all the avenues to a reconciliation. By opportune repre- 
sentations and by exerting his personal influence he succeeded in pre- 
venting a divorce bill and other irreligious legislation from going 
through the Italian Parliament. 

In France the religious situation was particularly difficult. In 
1901 the Law of Associations against religious orders and congre- 
gations resulted in thousands of religious men and women being 
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compelled to go into exile and closing thousands of institutions. In 
1904 the famous Combes at one blow closed more than 14,000 
congregational schools. 

In 1905 the concordat of 1901 was denounced by the French 
Government and diplomatic relations with the Holy See were sun- 
dered. A decree of separation of Church and State was passed and 
an aggressive campaign against the Church was launched (cf. the 
encyclical Vehementer, Feb. 11, 1906). 

The question of ecclesiastical property became a thorny one. 
The Government proposed the establishment of what was termed 
cultual associations. Though some leading Catholics were decidedly 
of the opinion that the scheme might be given a trial, the Pope in 
consultation with the French episcopacy rejected it as uncanonical 
(encyclical Gravissimo offictt, Aug. 10, 1906). It was a severe blow 
as it deprived the French clergy of all State help and made them de- 
pendent on Catholic charity alone. But it had the advantage of 
freeing the Church from all State domination. Said Mgr. Gauthey, 
Bishop of Nevers: ‘“‘Pius X at the cost of sacrificing our property 
emancipated us from slavery. May he be forever blessed for not 
shrinking from imposing that sacrifice on us!’’ Pius took advan- 
tage of the newly won freedom to consecrate over a score of bishops, 
filling all the vacant sees without any reference to the Government. 
Nor was the Government very happy over the results of its tyran- 
nical onslaught on the Church. The firm attitude of Pius X caused 
it such embarrassments that after a period of twenty stormy years 
it agreed to another, and canonical, settlement for the administration 
of Church property. 

Portugal followed the pattern of France. In 1910 a revolution 
broke out and a republican government of a strongly anticlerical 
bias took over. As a result, the religious congregations were ex- 
pelled and their property confiscated. The concordat of 1886 was 
repudiated and a decree in favor of separation of Church and State 
was enacted. In neighboring Spain, too, trouble was brewing. But 
Latin America, on the whole, remained loyally attached to the Holy 
See. 

On the other hand, the new Government of Turkey sent an am- 
bassador to the Vatican and shortly before the outbreak of World 
War I a concordat was signed with Serbia. 

Pius X had not been trained in diplomacy. What guided his 
outlook and policy was a deep understanding of the Church’s mis- 
sion and the consideration of the primacy of the spiritual over the 
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temporal. His direct way of dealing with critical situations may 
not have appealed to those who favored more subtle and round- 
about methods of approach, but it was not less effective, while the 
simplicity and affability of his manner were singularly impressive 
and disarming. On the other hand, his firmness sprang from a 
deep-rooted conviction that if God permitted trials to befall His 
Church, it was with a view to her ultimate good and greater free- 
dom. While trustingly biding his time and God’s chosen hour he 
gave his unstinted attention and care to other tasks of a more con- 
genial nature. 


II. ORGANIZATION AND LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


1. Pope Pius X’s name is associated with important ecclestastical 
reforms. 

The Roman Curia — His first care was to reorganize his own 
household and to improve the administrative machinery at the cen- 
ter. His Curia had to deal with an overwhelming mass of ecclesi- 
astical material. To dispose of it expeditiously is an herculean task. 
Pope Pius X set about overhauling the complicated organization, 
introducing administrative changes which experience has proved to 
be very wise and effective (constitution Sapienti consilio, June 29, 
1908). According to the reformed system, the work is judiciously 
distributed among twelve Congregations, three Tribunals, and five 
Offices, each with its personnel and its appointed task. 

To give but one example, up to the reign of Pius X such coun- 
tries as England, Ireland, the United States, Canada, and Holland 
had been under the jurisdiction of the S. Congregation of Propa- 
ganda. The Pope placed them under the jurisdiction of the Consis- 
torial Congregation, thus restricting the territorial domain of 
Propaganda and relieving it of a considerable amount of work. 

Roman Commissions — As early as March 19, 1904, Pius X 
appointed a special Commission under Mgr. Gasparri, later Car- 
dinal, as secretary, to codify canon law—an urgent and most diffi- 
cult task already recommended by the Vatican Council (motu pro- 
prio Arduum sane munus, March 19, 1904). The Pope watched 
the progress of this great work with the liveliest interest. But he did 
not live to see the promulgation of the new Code*(in 1917). 

He also reorganized the Biblical Commission, set up a commis- 
sion for the revision and correction of the Vulgate text of the Bible, 
and in 1909 founded the Biblical Institute for Scriptural studies. 
Another commission was entrusted with the revision of the breviary. 
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New Ecclesiastical Units — Nor was the Pope less concerned 
with the progress of the Church at large. During his tenure of 
office, Pius X created twenty-eight new dioceses, sixteen vicariates 
apostolic, and fifteen prefectures apostolic. 

2. But above all he directed his attention to matters of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, to promoting the liturgical and devotional life of 
the Church and to Christian doctrine. 

Training of the Clergy — As bishop, his chief care had been de- 
voted to the formation of the clergy. No wonder that as Pope the 
functioning of the seminaries became the object of his constant so- 
licitude. Small and inefficient seminaries were suppressed. Where 
necessary, regional seminaries were established. A new order of 
studies based on that of the Roman seminary was promulgated, and 
bishops were exhorted to spare no pains in seeing that the candidates 
to the priesthood were properly trained in learning, piety, obedience, 
and zeal. His exhortation to the clergy all over the world gives ex- 
pression to his inmost desires and tender solicitude in this direction. 
It was published on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of his own 
priestly ordination (Aug. 4, 1908). Full of affection and wise 
counsel it concludes with the words: ‘‘Reform of the priesthood is 
the best gift that can be offered Us on the occasion of Our own sacer- 
dotal jubilee.”’ 

Care for the Integrity of the Faith — The purity of the faith 
Pope Pius X cherished like the apple of his eye. Aware of certain 
dangerous tendencies that threatened the objective and immutabie 
character of the Catholic teaching, he was loud in his denunciation 
and drastic in his condemnation. In the decree Lamentabili (July 
3, 1907) he singled out sixty-seven propositions for ecclesiastical 
censure. This syllabus was followed shortly afterwards by the en- 
cyclical Pascendit (Sept. 8, 1907) in which he dealt with modern- 
istic innovations, and laid down wise rules as to how to combat 
these pernicious doctrines. Among the means he advocated, he in- 
sisted particularly on the censorship of books and the creation of a 
“Committee of Vigilance.’’ Subsequently, by the motu proprio 
Sacrorum Antistitum (1910), he prescribed the oath against Mod- 
ernism. 

Solicitude for the Divine Worship — Anxious to preserve pure 
and intact the sacred deposit of faith and the traditional teaching of 
the Church, Pope Pius X was no less concerned with the honor of 
the house of God and the splendor of the liturgy. He earnestly de- 
sired that the liturgical functions should be a worthy manifestation 
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of faith and devotion. Lex orandi lex credendi. To that end he 
insisted that Church music should be in keeping with the decorum 
and respect due to divine worship. As a parish priest, as Bishop of 
Mantua, and as Patriarch of Venice he had shown himself an ardent 
promoter of the Gregorian chant and had befriended and patronized 
the distinguished composer Lorenzo Perosi. As Pope he published 
the Motu proprio on sacred music (Nov. 22, 1903) stating the 
general guiding principles of the Church and drawing up clear regu- 
lations. 

“Sacred music,”” he wrote, ‘‘should possess in the highest degree 
the qualities proper to the liturgy, or, more precisely, sanctity and 
purity of form from which its other character of universality spon- 
taneously springs. It must be holy, and must, therefore, exclude 
all profanity, not only from itself, but also from the manner in 
which it is presented by those who execute it. It must be true art, 
for otherwise it cannot exercise on the minds of the hearers that in- 
fluence which the Church contemplates when she welcomes into her 
liturgy the art of music. But it must also be universal, in the sense 
that, while every nation is permitted to admit into its ecclesiastical 
compositions those special forms which may be said to constitute its 
native music, still these forms must be subordinated in such a man- 
ner to the general characteristics of sacred music that no one of any 
nation may receive any impression other than good on _ hearing 
them.’’ Special emphasis was laid on congregational singing. Says 
Pius X: ‘‘Special efforts are to be made to restore the use of the Gre- 
gorian chant by the people, so that the faithful may again take a 
more active part in ecclesiastical offices, as was the case in ancient 
times’’ (Motu proprio, n. 3). 

The Motu proprio also directs that a commission be appointed 
by the Ordinary to watch over all musical performances. This 
papal ordinance served a useful purpose. It not only clearly deter- 
mined the character of genuine Church music, but it recalled to the 
attention of the Catholic world the dignity and beauty of the 
liturgical services and impressed the minds of the faithful with a 
proper sense of what was due to the majesty of God and the sacred- 
ness of His Temple. 

Devotion to the Holy Eucharist — Pius X has been rightly 
called the Pope of the Holy Eucharist. To combat the lingering in- 
fluence of Jansenism, he recommended the reception of frequent and 
even daily Communion. He relaxed the Eucharistic fast in favor of 
the sick so that they might receive holy Communion twice a month 
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or oftener, though unable to keep the fast. By the decree Quam 
singulari, dated Aug. 8, 1910, he ruled that children should be ad- 
mitted to First Communion shortly after they have attained the age 
of discretion. What untold blessings for the young accrued from 
this bold and salutary innovation it is difficult to say. It was of the 
nature of a minor revolution in the training of the young and laid 
them under an everlasting obligation to the loving kindness of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. 

It was at the express desire of Pope Pius X that the Eucharistic 
Congress of 1905 (the sixteenth) was held in Rome—an event of 
unprecedented grandeur which set the pace for yet greater develop- 
ments. As a fitting sequel to that memorable function the Pope pub- 
lished in December of the same year the decree Sacra Tridentina 
Synodus advising daily Communion. 

Devotion to Our Lady — Equally earnest were the Pope’s 
efforts to promote devotion to Mary Immaculate. He extended the 
commemoration of Our Lady’s apparition at Lourdes to the whole 
Western world. In 1904 he caused the fiftieth anniversary of the 
proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception to be cele- 
brated with unusual pomp and solemnity. On this occasion he 
published an encyclical (Ad diem illum), and a Marian Congress 
was held in Rome, culminating in the crowning of the image of 
Mary Immaculate in the choir of St. Peter’s. 

Religious Instruction — Intent on safeguarding the faith against 
the inroads of Modernism and on promoting piety among the faith- 
ful, Pius X realized—as no one better—that the best means of 
achieving his object lay in making the teaching and example of Our 
Lord better known and loved. Hence his great insistence on reli- 
gious instruction. As a parish priest and bishop he had been most 
assiduous in instructing his people. As Pope he laid special stress on 
this obligation of the sacred ministry, setting the example by 
preaching a homily on the Gospel in one of the Vatican courtyards 
every Sunday. 

Catechism teaching received a fresh and vigorous impetus after 
the publication of the encyclical Acerbo nimis, on the teaching of 
Christian doctrine (April 15, 1905). In this document Pius X 
attributed the prevailing religious crisis to the widespread ignorance 
of divine truth and laid down strict regulations concerning the duty 
of catechizing. He enacted that (1) all parish priests, and, in gen- 
eral, all those entrusted with the care of souls, shall on every Sun- 
day and feastday throughout the year, without exception, give boys 
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and girls an hour’s instruction from the catechism on those things 
which everyone must believe and do in order to be saved; (2) at 
stated times during the year they shall prepare boys and girls by 
continued instruction, lasting several days, to receive the sacraments 
of penance and confirmation; (3) they shall likewise and with 
special care, on all the week days in Lent, and if necessary on other 
days after the feast of Easter, prepare boys and girls by suitable in- 
struction and exhortation to make their First Communion in a holy 
manner; (4) in each and every parish, the society commonly called 
“‘Confraternity of Christian Doctrine’ shall be canonically erected; 
through this the parish priests, especially in places where there is a 
scarcity of priests, will have lay helpers for the catechetical instruc- 
tion in pious persons who will devote themselves to the office of 
teaching. To give effect to this enactment Pius X had a new cate- 
chism prepared for use in the Diocese of Rome and in its ecclesiastical 
province and expressed a desire that it should be adopted throughout 
Italy. 

Nor was he less emphatic in prescribing catechetical instruction 
to adults. We know that the ruling on the subject contained in 
canon law (cc. 1329-1336, particularly 1332, 1335) was inserted 
by his special recommendation. Thus did he hope to oppose an 
effective remedy to what he deplored as the pernicious source of the 
prevailing religious indifference and neglect of the Church’s services. 


CONCLUSION 


We have considered some of the activities of the saintly Pontiff. 
Summing up his reign, U. Benigni writes in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia: ‘In a few years Pius X has scored great, practical, and lasting 
results in the interest of Catholic doctrine and discipline, and that 
in the face of great difficulties of all kinds. Even non-Catholics 
recognize his apostolic spirit, his strength of character, the precision 
of his decisions, and the pursuit of a clear explicit programme.”’ (Cf. 
conclusion of article “Pius X.’’) 

Outward achievements of consequence are indeed a credit to a 
man, a proof of ability, a monument to his name. But they do not 
tell the whole tale. What is of greater importance is to probe the 
inner spirit that lay back of the actions and prompted them. St. Ber- 
nard, writing to his former disciple Pope Eugene III, reminded him 
that outward works, however holy and worthy they might be in 
themselves, were of no value unless they were inspired and sublim- 
ated by a pure intention and actuated by holy motives: they might 
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even be fraught with danger inasmuch as by their multiplicity and 
deadening pressure they were apt to choke and stifle the spirit, as too 
much wood heaped on a flame causes it to be smothered. 

In the case of Pius X, we know for certain, nothing of the kind 
was to be feared: he never allowed himself to be diverted from his 
own great purpose and ideal: All for Christ! To restore all things 
in Christ! 

There was more than this lofty singleness of purpose, this un- 
swerving orientation of all his activity towards a cherished goal. All 
those who had the privilege of approaching him and dealing with 
him were deeply impressed by the character of holiness that radiated 
from him and was reflected in his manner, speech, and every action. 
Baron von Pastor says of him: “‘He was one of those chosen few 
men whose personality is irresistible. Everyone was moved by his 
simplicity and his angelic kindness. Yet it was something more that 
carried him into all hearts, and that ‘something’ is best defined by 
saying that all who were ever admitted to his presence had a deep 
conviction of being face to face with a saint—and the more one 
knows about him the stronger this conviction becomes.” 

It was this conviction that led the Cardinals of the Roman Curia 
as far back as February 1923 to petition that the cause of his beati- 
fication and canonization be introduced. Their fond hope has be- 
come a glorious reality. Pope Pius X was solemnly beatified on 
June 3, 1951—50,000 pilgrims crowding St. Peter’s to venerate 


him and to invoke his blessing. But long before the authoritative 


decree was read out, the popular voice had anticipated the official 
pronouncement. People had not the slightest doubt about the re- 
sult of the process, more than 200 witnesses testifying to his heroic 
virtue. What they prayed for during the years that intervened be- 
tween his death and his glorification, what they desired with all the 
ardor of their hearts was that the day should not be too long de- 
layed, that they should live to see their hopes come true. During 
the Holy Year it was quite a usual sight to behold groups of pil- 
grims kneeling on the spot over the Pontiff’s tomb and reciting the 
prayer for his beatification. Rome has spoken. The happy event 
has brought jubilation to millions of souls. We share the joy of 
our fellow Catholics all the world over. With them we acclaim the 
new Beatus and recommend ourselves to his powerful intercession. 

But let us do more. Let us take to heart the lesson of his saintly 
life. Let us impress upon our minds and hearts the wise directions 
he addressed to the Catholic world during his fruitful Pontificate, 
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Blessed Pius X—Some Dates 


particularly those that concern us more directly in regard to our per- 
sonal sanctification and in regard to our pastoral duties. 
plore him to obtain for us an ardent love for Christ Our Lord, an 
unflagging zeal for His dear interests, a sincere devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist and to Mary Immaculate, and, last not least, a loyal at- 
tachment to the Vicar of Christ on earth, an active interest in the 
Church’s welfare, a self-sacrificing gift of ourselves to souls in the 
exercise of our calling. Blessed Pius, pray for us. Amen. 


Let us im- 


Giuseppe Sarto born of poor parents at Riese, in the territory of Venice. 


Ordained a priest.—Parish ministry. 
Canon of Treviso, rector of the seminary. 


: Bishop of Mantua. 


Cardinal and Patriarch of Venice. 

August 4, Elected Pope. 

Oct. 4, Encycl. E supremi: restoration of all things in Christ. 
Nov. 22, Motu proprio on Sacred Music. 

March 19, Commission for the codification of canon law. 

April 15, Encycl. Acerbo nimis: teaching of Christian Doctrine. 
June 11, Encycl. I! fermo proposito: ‘Catholic Action.’ 

Dec. 20, Decree Sacra Tridentina Synodus: daily Communion. 
Sept. 8, Encycl. Pascendi: against Modernism. 

June 29, Constit. Sapienti consilio: reorganization of the Curia. 
Aug. 4, Exhortatio ad Clerum Catholicum, Haerent animo. 
Aug. 8, Decree Quam singulari: Communion of children. 


Nov. 1, Constit. Divino afflatu: new disposition of the psalter in the brevi- 


ary. 


Oct. 23, Motu proprio Abhinc duos annos: reform of the breviary. 


Aug. 20, Death of Pius X. 
June 3, Beatification. 
May 29, date scheduled for canonization. 
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Pray Reasonably 
Joseph F. Gallen, S.J. 


LL will agree that prayer is supremely necessary in the religious 
life; all will admit also that the necessity in modern times is 
an intensification, not a minimizing of prayer. The same 

agreement should extend to the principles that the amount of pre- 
scribed prayer should not be impracticable or even impossible, that 
it should harmonize and not conflict with work, that quality, quan- 
tity, and preference should be based on the purpose of the religious 
life, self-sanctification and the sanctification of others, and that pro- 
longed prescribed prayer does not necessarily produce a prayerful re- 
ligious. 

The following pages are an examination of the practicable 

amount and quality of prayer in lay religious congregations of ac- 
tive purpose. Attention is directed principally to the excess and ex- 
ternal defects of prayer. All will not agree with every opinion here 
expressed, but the purpose of the article will be attained if it leads 
to a more common recognition and practical study of a very im- 
portant problem.! 
1. Hour of rising. This should be such as to give sufficient sleep. 
It should not be so early that it is excessively difficult in itself and 
causes the burden of too long a day. An efficient hour of rising also 
depends on the climate. It is my opinion that the hour of rising 
for religious of active purpose in the United States should not be 
earlier than five-thirty. This applies also and especially to religious 
engaged in hospital and institutional work. Some now rise at five 
o'clock and even somewhat before five. The early hour is frequently 
caused by an unthinking tenacity to what has been done in the past, 
to the equally unjustifiable principle of making the horarium exactly 
the same in all countries in which the institute has houses, and, I 
believe, especially and more commonly to the excessive number and 
duration of the religious exercises. The Holy See in its practice in 
approving constitutions has stated more than once that the religious 
exercises should not be multiplied excessively. 

Habitual physical exhaustion is not conducive to a life of pray- 
er. Some other pertinent facts that are worthy of practical reflec- 
tion under this same heading are: the lack of a weekly holiday and 


1Please see our observations relative to ‘Adaptation and Prayer,’ p. 138.—ED. 
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of a summer vacation, excessive occupations during the Christmas 
and Easter vacations and during the summer, the burdening of days 
free of class with too many added spiritual duties, and overwork in 
general. 


2. Morning prayers. Neither the Code of Canon Law nor the prac- 
tice of the Holy See contains any prescription on morning prayers 
for religious. The constitutions of lay congregations usually en- 
join morning prayers in common. An enactment that all the mem- 
bers of the community must be present in the chapel for vocal prayer 
five minutes before the beginning of meditation is reasonable and 
helpful. No objection can be made to the usual practice of saying 
these prayers in common. There would also be no imperfection in 
a practice of saying them privately. The excess in vocal prayer in 
many institutes begins with the morning prayers. I find it difficult 
to admit as reasonable any duration of these prayers beyond five 
minutes. This opinion seems to be evident with regard to those in- 
stitutes that prescribe the daily recitation in private and especially in 
choir of the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary or any equiva- 
lent amount of vocal prayer. Very many lay congregations are in 
this category. The repetition of the same prayers, for example, 
Our Fathers and Hail Marys repeated many times for various and, 
perhaps, almost endless intentions, is something that should be 
avoided as the matter of common vocal prayer. Such practices tend 
to make prayer monotonous, mechanical, and formalistic. An ex- 
ample of the lack of balance of vocal with mental prayer would be 
a usage of twenty or twenty-five minutes of ordinary morning 
prayers and a half-hour of meditation. I believe that the proper 
balance here would be five minutes of morning prayer and forty- 
five minutes of meditation and that no other meditation should be 
obligatory for that day. 


3. Meditation. Here, unfortunately, is the greatest weakness in 
the prayer of very many individual religious and even of entire in- 
stitutes. Many do not in fact evaluate mental prayer as the most 
important prayer for the general and special purpose of the religious 
life, personal sanctification and the sanctification of others. Canon 
595 commands religious superiors to take care that their subjects 
make a daily meditation but it does not define the duration of the 
meditation. It may be argued that the practice of the Holy See as 
stated in 1901 favors an hour of meditation, half of which may be 
made in the afternoon. It is also recognized that the Holy See con- 
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siders meditation as one of the most important daily exercises and 
that dispensations should be granted only very rarely and for very 
serious reasons. The Sacred Congregation of Religious now con- 
stantly approves constitutions that demand only a half-hour of 
meditation. A few congregations have an hour in the morning and 
a half-hour in the afternoon. 

I presume that most authorities would incline to a daily medi- 
tation of an hour. However, such practical facts as a seven-hour day 
in school, a twelve-hour day and perhaps a seven-day week in a hos- 
pital or institution, and the amount of prescribed vocal prayer can- 
not be ignored. I believe that the practical and proportionate 
amount of mental prayer is forty-five minutes, unless the institute 
prescribes the Little Office or a similar amount of vocal prayer. In 
this case a half-hour of meditation seems to be the only practical 
norm. A half-hour is the absolute minimum, and no other exer- 
cises, such as morning prayers, should be permitted to detract from 
this amount. 

This is not the time to adduce many arguments and authorities 
to prove the necessity and value of mental prayer for the religious 
life. It will suffice to quote the present Roman Pontiff. His words 
in the apostolic exhortation Menti Nostrae are concerned directly 
with priestly sanctity but they apply with even greater force to the 
religious life, since its obligation is that of striving for complete 
evangelical perfection: ‘“‘Hence We feel Ourselves under serious ob- 
ligation to exhort you in a special manner to the practice of daily 
meditation, which the Code of Canon Law also recommends to all 
clerics. Just as by this daily meditation zeal for priestly perfection 
is strengthened and re-enkindled, so also from neglect of this prac- 
tice arises that disgust with spiritual things whereby piety grows 
cool and languishes, and whereby not only is each one’s pursuit of 
sanctity broken off or slowed down, but the activities of the sacred 
ministry likewise suffer no small harm. Wherefore, in all truth We 
assert that the special efficacy attached to meditation cannot be sup- 
plied by any other means and, consequently, that nothing else can 
replace the practice of daily meditation.” 

Meditation discloses another general defect in prayer. One of the 
difficulties in meditation is the insistence on a common book of pre- 
paration or points, which are read in common to all. This practice 
is only one manifestation of the false general principle that all 
prayer must be in common. The standard proof advanced is that 
Our Lord is present wherever two or three are gathered together in 
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His name. It can be retorted that the soul of every individual in the 
state of grace is the temple of the Holy Ghost. The plan of prayer 
in any religious institute should leave sufficient time and opportunity 
for individual prayer, for the individual to follow the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, and for the satisfaction of individual desires in 
prayer. The same meditation book and the same spiritual reading 
book do not suit nor appeal to all. The individual should be per- 
mitted here to choose his own book. He should also be permitted to 
make his spiritual reading and to say the rosary in private and at the 
times he finds most convenient. The Holy See has approved con- 
stitutions that explicitly permit the individual preparation of the 
meditation and spiritual reading and the rosary in private. 


Another manifestation of excessive uniformity in prayer is in 
the position during meditation. In many lay congregations, if not 
practically all, it is the custom for all to sit down always for the en- 
tire meditation, except for a few minutes at the end. This is a very 
practical means of attaining a sluggish meditation. The principle 
of evident common sense is that the individual should take the posi- 
tion that he finds most conducive to prayer at the moment. 


4. Mass. No one will question that this is the supreme act of the 
day. The recollection of the sacred or great silence, morning pray- 
ers, and the meditation should have prepared the religious for Mass. 
It is to be presumed that all know how to assist profitably at Mass 
and are conscious of the necessity and value of thanksgiving after 
Communion. I do not think it necessary to delay on daily Mass 
and Communion but I am convinced that it is imperative to draw 
attention to the very universal cult of the ‘“‘second Mass.’’ 

Religious who have only a half-hour of morning meditation 
usually recite the Little Office for twenty or twenty-five minutes be- 
fore Mass. At the end of the thanksgiving they will thus have 
spent an average of an hour and forty or forty-five minutes in con- 
tinuous prayer while still fasting. In a few institutes this time 
reaches two hours. Every principle of common sense says that this 
is enough prayer for the early morning. There should be no fer- 
vent stampede to the chapel or even outside the house for a second 
Mass. ‘‘But the Eucharist is the center of our dives!’’ Even with 
regard to the most holy things it is a clear postulate of God’s law 
that our conduct should be reasonable. There has been enough 
prayer thus far; there will be too much prayer during the rest of the 
day. Now is the time for other things, especially for a reasonable, 
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if brief, period of free time and of relaxation of body and mind, for 
work and preparation for class. We can reverence the Eucharist 
reasonably by assisting at one Mass as perfectly as possible. It is at 
least interesting to note how many institutes allow only thirty or 
thirty-five minutes for the community Mass inclusive of thanks- 
giving, and yet a second Mass in their chapels always commands a 
very large attendance. Why not give the proper time of forty or 
forty-five minutes to the community Mass? 


This custom of attendance at a second Mass suggests at least to 
my mind similar practices and a very important and basic question. 
Some institutes have an astonishing number of novenas during the 
year. There is a pronounced susceptibility to anything bearing the 
name of litany. The mention of sufficiently rare practices of devo- 
tion is not infrequent. No month or day that offers an opportun- 
ity for special devotions in common is passed over. Visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament are distinguished by prescribed vocal prayers and 
frequently enough by the repetition of the same vocal prayers. The 
market for extraordinary and even unreasonable practices of piety is 
notably wide. There should be some practices of devotion in the 
lives of all religious, but I think it is legitimate to ask whether prac- 
tices of devotion have not engrossed and smothered the spiritual lives 
of too many religious, whether devotionalism has not supplanted 
the prayer of sanctity, mental prayer. Have we too many pious and 
devout men and women rather than saintly religious? many practices 
of piety but few really interior and deeply prayerful religious? long 
prayers but too little mortification? many hours in the chapel but 
relatively little desire for detachment and self-conquest? 


5. Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The recitation of the 
Little Office in choir or privately is not commanded by the Code of 
Canon Law nor by the practice of the Holy See in approving con- 
stitutions. There are lay congregations that recite no office, but the 
Little Office is more usually prescribed in such institutes. The Holy 
See in 1901 commended, generally speaking, the choral recitation of 
at least a part of the Little Office to these congregations. Constitu- 
tions enjoining only the private recitation of the office are relatively 
few. The amount and extent of the choral recitation prescribed in 
other institutes is sufficiently varied. In some congregations the 
whole office is recited daily in choir in all the houses; in others this 
same obligation extends only to the mother house, while houses en- 
gaged in the external works of the institute recite the entire office in 
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choir only on Sundays, holydays, and other vacation days; finally, 
some institutes demand that only a part of the office be recited daily 
in choir. 

The Little Office in lay congregations is a laudable approxima- 
tion to the public prayer of the Church. The widespread efforts to 
make the choral recitation more correct, prayerful, and edifying are 
equally praiseworthy. However, our present question is primarily 
the practicability of the prayer assigned in lay congregations. The 
choral recitation of the entire Little Office appears to take an hour 
and ten minutes. Considering the crowded and burdensome day 
of such institutes, I think this is entirely too much. In my judg- 
ment no more than a half-hour daily should be given to the choral 
recitation. Furthermore, if an institute imposes the Little Office in 
choir or privately, I do not believe that any other vocal prayers 
should be prescribed daily, especially in common, except the rosary 
and the vocal prayers of morning and evening visit. 

The quantity of religious exercises assigned to any period of the 
day should not be overwhelming. We can accept as a maxim that a 
very good way of obtaining little prayer is to assign too much pray- 
er. For example, is it reasonable to impose the burden of a solid 
hour and a half or two hours of spiritual duties in the afternoon 
and after a seven-hour day in class? Is it likely that the time ac- 
tually given to prayer will be proportionate to the time assigned to 
prayer? Does such a usage make reasonable allowance for physical 
fatigue, necessary work, hospital or institutional schedules, prepa- 
tion for class, and advance in knowledge? 

Religious should also be allowed the satisfaction of completion 
in prayer; they should not be subjected to the somewhat nagging 
tendency of having prayers constantly tacked on. Why should a 
long period of ordinary vocal prayers be added to the choral recita- 
tion of the office? Why must several Our Fathers and Hail Marys, 
litanies, and acts of faith, hope, and charity be always tacked on to 
the office? 

6. Examen of conscience. Canons 592 and 125 oblige religious su- 
periors to take care that subjects make at least one daily examina- 
tion of conscience. The Code does not impose any determined 
method, frequency, or duration. Some congregations make the 
examen only once a day. The more usual frequency is twice, at 
noon and at night. The duration also varies, and five, seven, ten, 
and fifteen minutes are found in constitutions approved by the Holy 
See. A general and particular examen twice daily of seven minutes 
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appears to me to be the reasonable and proportionate norm. 

Constitutions of lay congregations that prescribe the particular 
examen more commonly state that the particular examen is to be 
made at noon, the general at night. This has always seemed to me 
to be a strange practice. There is no doubt that the general examen 
may be separated from the particular and that the general may be 
confined to the evening, although the preferable practice for religious 
is to make both together. The strangeness is found in making the 
particular only at noon. Is it the intention to strive for the con- 
quest of a particular defect or the acquisition of a particular virtue 
for only half the day? If not, isn’t it rather unnatural to examine 
oneself on this matter from noon to noon? 


7. Spiritual reading. The Code of Canon Law contains no pre- 
scription on this matter, but the practice of the Holy See demands 
that an appropriate amount of time be given daily to spiritual 
reading. The varying times found in constitutions are thirty, 
twenty, and fifteen minutes. I believe that twenty minutes is the 
practical and proportionate amount. 

It can be reasonably suspected that the value of spiritual reading 
as an aid and remote preparation for mental prayer has not been too 
universally realized. The book and manner of reading should 
habitually be reflective and prayerful rather than merely informa- 
tional. 


The one book read in common for all, usually in the chapel, is 
the very common practice. I do not think that this practice is justi- 
fiable. As stated above, each professed religious should be permitted 
to choose his own book and to make the reading at the time that he 
individually finds most convenient. It is presumed that the book 
will be profitable and that the religious will follow any direction of 
competent authority. It is understandable that all should assemble 
for some of the religious exercises, for example, morning visit, medi- 
tation, examen, preparation for meditation, and night visit. Other- 
wise it can be reasonably feared that the faithful performance of 
these exercises will be too deficient. The religious necessarily as- 
semble for Mass and the choral recitation of the office. Not only the 
crowded and laborious day but also the fact that the religious should 
be trained in and given an opportunity to exercise individual re- 
sponsibility urge the conclusion that such duties as spiritual reading 
and the rosary should be in private and at the times chosen by the 
individual religious. 
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Some institutes have an exercise called lecture. This apparently 
means an assembly in which the superior reads a chapter or two of 
the constitutions or something from another spiritual book and gives 
any general corrections or makes any announcements that he or she 
thinks necessary or opportune. This exercise is usually prescribed 
almost daily or at least several times a week. I do not see the ne- 
cessity or value of such an exercise in the crowded day of the reli- 
gious we are discussing. Private spiritual reading will be more effi- 
cacious. If desired, the chapter of two of the constitutions could be 
read more practically in the refectory at one or two meals of each 
week. I find it difficult to conceive of a religious community so gen- 
erally errant that the superior must have the opportunity of giving 
a common correction several times a week. Few announcements in 
a religious community are of such a private nature that they cannot 
be posted on a notice board or, if private, cannot be communicated 
in other ways than by a special assembly. I see no reason why it 
should be necessary to give the superior such an opportunity more 
than twice a month at the very most. 

Some constitutions explicitly state the very reasonable interpre- 
tation that an unusual religious exercise, such as an instruction, 
conference, Benediction, Holy Hour, or chapter of faults, dispenses 
from the obligatory daily spiritual reading. 


8. Rosary. Here also canons 592 and 125 apply and oblige supe- 
riors to take care that their subjects say the rosary daily. Five 
decades are sufficient. 

9. Visits to the Blessed Sacrament and similar matters. The same 
canons oblige superiors to take care that their subjects visit the Bles- 
sed Sacrament daily. Visits that total fifteen minutes a day are cer- 
tainly sufficient as far as canon law is concerned, and there is no 
doubt that the prescribed visits in lay congregations far exceed this 
amount. 

The obligatory visits in common should not be multiplied ex- 
cessively. 1 see no reason why these should not be confined to the 
morning and night visits and to visits after each meal. The dura- 
tion should not be too prolonged. Five minutes,should suffice for 
these visits. They should not be put at a time that causes a conflict 
with or inconvenience to work. For example, it is not reasonable 
to prescribe a visit at an hour when practically all the religious must 
be at work. 

Visits as found in lay congregations manifest the overemphasis 
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on vocal prayer in common, particularly of the repetition of the 
same prayers. The usual repetition is that of Our Fathers and Hail 
Marys for a multiplicity of intentions. The obvious first recom- 
mendation is that the intentions for which such prayers are being 
offered should be most thoroughly examined. It is certain that some 
of these constitute the unreasonable perpetuation of the individual 
fervor of superiors of the past. The intentions should be restricted 
to those that can be classed as necessary or of unusual and common 
value. I see no reason why the prayers for most of these intentions 
should be in common. Why would it not suffice to post or to read 
in the refectory once a month all the prescribed intentions and the 
prayers to be said by all privately for each intention? A notice 
could be similarly posted or read for any prayers for occasional spe- 
cial intentions. Prayer in common can be and is exaggerated in 
these institutes. We are to remember that God is the Heavenly 
Father of each one of us. A religious should be granted some time 
alone with his Father. Under this heading we must add the prin- 
ciple contained in many constitutions approved by the Holy See: 
no local superior should be allowed to add in any way to the pre- 
scribed religious exercises without the permission of a higher supe- 
rior. This permission should be granted only rarely, for an im- 
portant matter, and temporarily. 

A Holy Hour in common is imposed weekly in some institutes. 
Wouldn’t it be more reasonable to confine this to the eve of First 
Friday? The months of March, May, June, October, and Novem- 
ber and the season of Lent are frequently the occasion of obligatory 
special devotions in common. The prudence of imposing common 
devotions during all of these times can be questioned. The duration 
of such devotions should not ordinarily exceed five minutes. Pro- 
longed devotions of this type can raise the prescribed daily religious 
exercises to a most formidable and even impossible total and can 
easily weary rather than strengthen the spirit of prayer. 


In institutes that do not have the Little Office the common vocal 
prayers apparently intended as a substitute are sometimes excessive. I 
do not think that the time assigned for such prayers added to that 
given to meditation should total more than an hour and twenty 
minutes. The same general type of excess is verified in the addition 
of a considerable amount of other vocal prayer to the Little Office. 

Private visits are to be encouraged, as is the Way of the Cross in 
private. Most of these visits should be very brief, but it is a good 
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practice to make one visit a day that is rather prolonged, i.e., about 
ten or fifteen minutes. A religious who never makes a private visit 
has to be classed as quite deficient, but the emphasis on individual 
visits and time before the Blessed Sacrament can also be exaggerated. 
The encomium that a religious spends all his time before the Blessed 
Sacrament can be questioned. It is impossible in a laborious life. 
We have been implying thus far that the religious exercises cannot 
be prescribed without careful consideration of the long and heavy 
labors in the works of the institute. Another consideration is 
equally important. The day of the religious must permit proper 
preparation for class and other work and some time also for advance 
study in his field. It is a certain fact that this time is completely 
insufficient in practically all lay congregations. Especially the higher 
fields of knowledge require protracted periods of study and cannot 
be mastered or prepared for class presentation by intellectual snacks 
of five minutes here and there. 

10. Preparation for meditation. Eight minutes should suffice for 
this exercise. Individual preparation will also eliminate the dry 
serving of points at ten-minute intervals during the meditation. 
This practice has certainly contributed to the dehydrated and dessi- 
cated complexion of the mental prayer of many religious. 


11. Silence, cloister, and horarium. In the religious life the sacred or 
great silence lasts from the time of a definite exercise in the evening 
until an appointed time in the morning. This silence demands that 
no one shall speak except for a serious reason and then as briefly as 
possible and in a low voice. The work of the institute is something 
of an obstacle to silence throughout the day, but as far as possible 
ordinary religious silence is to be observed during the day, i.e., in 
the house and outside of recreation religious talk only of what is 
necessary, useful, or demanded by courtesy. The purpose of reli- 
gious silence is a recollected and prayerful life. One of the purposes 
of cloister is to exclude unnecessary distractions and thus also to 
help to a life of recollection and prayer. Silence and cloister tend 
to recollection partially by effecting a quiet, calm, and peaceful tenor 
of life. We can reasonably doubt that the horarium in lay congre- 
gations tends to the same effect. Isn’t the daily Iffe of many such 
religious a scurrying, headlong, excited, and feverish rush from duty 
to duty? The point I wish to make is that such a pace is an evident 
obstacle to a recollected and prayerful life. The excited religious is 
not a prayerful religious. I realize that there are difficulties, espe- 
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cially that of overwork, in adjusting the horarium, but some ad- 
justment is possible. The horarium must be less minute, less insis- 
tent on everything in common; there must be more breaks, more free 
time, more attention to rest and less to keeping the religious busy; 
more easing of the tension; more emphasis on sincere interior prayer 
than on long prayers. 

12. Chapter of faults. This is not mentioned in the Code of Canon 
Law nor is it of obligation from the practice of the Holy See. How- 
ever, the constitutions of lay congregations usually prescribe the 
chapter of faults. The norm of frequency stated by the Holy See in 
1901 for congregations that had the chapter was that it should not 
be prescribed more frequently than once a week nor less than once a 
month. As actually found in constitutions, the greater number of 
institutes have it once a month, others every two weeks or weekly. 
A few institutes have the chapter very rarely. In one congregation 
approved by the Holy See the chapter is held only four times a year. 
I believe that the proportionate frequency would be no more than 
once a month at the very most. 

In practice the chapter is an assembly in which the religious ac- 

cuse themselves of external violations of religious discipline. The 
superior assigns a penance after the accusation and in some institutes 
adds a counsel, admonition, or correction. The chapter is an exer- 
cise that can readily become mechanical. It has been praised as very 
useful by some canonical authors, but I incline to an emphasis and 
insistence that the superior should be more of a spiritual guiding 
force for the community and the individual rather than an executive 
or a mere dispenser of permissions and that he should have the 
courage to give individual and private correction when this is neces- 
sary or advisable. 
13. Annual retreat. Canon 595 commands religious superiors to 
take care that their subjects make an annual retreat. The Code does 
not determine the method, duration, nor manner, in common or in 
private, of the annual retreat. The duration ordinarily found in 
constitutions is eight or six days. A very few institutes have a 
duration of seven or five days. Eight full days constitute the pref- 
erable duration. 

Many suggestions could be given for making retreats more 
profitable, but I wish to confine myself to a matter that is abso- 
lutely fundamental. The basic reason why retreats to many reli- 
gious institutes are not producing a more marked profit is that very 
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few of their religious ever really make a retreat. The usual practice 
in an Ignatian retreat to religious in the United States is that the 
director, in addition to a practical conference, gives the preparation 
for three meditations, but in many institutes the retreatants make 
only one meditation and that only for the time of their ordinary 
morning meditation. What an unreasonable contradiction! The 
primary instrument of a retreat is meditation, and yet almost no 
one will meditate! To give preparations for meditations that have 
no possibility of existence! To be faced by so many religious who 
are completely unconscious of the fact that they should meditate! 
The meditation that tells the director all is that after breakfast on 
the first day. If, as soon as he has finished giving the preparation, he 
sees all the religious leaving swiftly with a sense of completion, he 
knows that it is the same old story, a retreat that is not a retreat, a 
retreat wihout the essence of a retreat, spiritual exercises dominated 
by passivity. Isn’t this very wide practice a clear indication that 
mental prayer has lost its rightful place in the life of many religious 
institutes? It is also a practice that should not be permitted to con- 
tinue. The retreatants should make each meditation for at least 
forty-five minutes and should spend ten minutes in reflection after 
each meditation. Any other religious exercises of the community 
that conflict with the time or energy demanded by the retreat should 
be abbreviated or omitted. 


In a few institutes the director is asked, after giving the prepara- 
tion for the morning meditation the previous evening, to repeat this 
preparation or even to make the meditation with the community 
the next morning. The reason often given for the request is that 
this is what is done during the year, the points for the morning 
meditation are read the night before and also in the morning before 
the meditation. It is very difficult to be patient with such a request. 
The memories of no religious community are so generally deficient 
as to justify this request, and it is to be held as a firm presumption 
of the law of the Church and a clear principle of common sense that 
mental prayer is within the power of all religious. 


14. Monthly recollection. The constitutions almost universally 
prescribe a day of monthly recollection. This exercise is not com- 
manded by canon law, but Pius XI earnestly urged the practice even 
to lay people to conserve the spiritual profit of the retreat and also 
as an efficacious spiritual means in itself. Inasmuch as the day of 
recollection participates of the nature of a retreat, mental rather than 
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vocal prayer should be favored in any added exercise. Many consti- 
tutions propose or emphasize this practice as a day of preparation 
for death. Since the aspect of death is apt in fact to give the practice 
a completely negative character of self-examination and to minimize 
that of progress, I would have preferred its omission. 

15. Tridua. Some congregations prescribe a triduum, in fact, a full 
three-day retreat, at the close of the year. The practice is in itself 
commendable, but I doubt that it permits the religious to have the 
rest during the Christmas vacation that their strenuous and over- 
burdened life demands. I prefer the practice in use in a few insti- 
tutes of a day of recollection, really a day of retreat, conducted by a 
priest on the last day of the year. 





News and Views 


Pius X 

Our article, ““The Pontificate of Pius X,” is reprinted with per- 
mission from The Clergy Monthly (August, 1951), a periodical 
edited by the Jesuit Fathers at St. Mary’s Theological College, 
Kurseong, India, and published by the Catholic Press, Ranchi, 
B.N.Ry, India. The summary of dates following the article is also 
taken from The Clergy Monthly. The author of the article, the 
Most Reverend J. P. Leonard, S.J., is now the Archbishop of 
Madurai. The article is reprinted with only a few very slight 
changes. 

It seems certain as we go to press that the Pope will proceed 
with the canonization of Blessed Pius X on May 29. Archbishop 
Leonard's article will make very appropriate reading for the occa- 
sion; and one more change—in a sense, not slight—will be in order: 
“Saint Pius, pray for us. Amen.” 


Adaptation and Prayer 


Some years ago (March, 1949) we published an article by 
Father J. Creusen, S.J., on ‘‘Adaptation.’’ The article was pub- 
lished before the Congress on the States of Perfection was held in 
Rome (September, 1950), but the general lines of the article were 
in perfect accord with the proceedings and conclusions of the Con- 
gress. We now have another excellent article on adaptation, based 
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on the proceedings of the Congress, that will be published in our 
July number. 

In our present number, Father Joseph Gallen, S.J., considers an 
aspect of adaptation that many religious will consider ‘“‘touchy.”’ 
Nevertheless, if prayer is to be what it should be in the lives of re- 
ligious, serious consideration must be given to the points raised by 
Father Gallen, especially to all customs that concern the saying of 
vocal prayers in common and to the multiplication of such prayers. 
As Father Gallen says, not everyone will agree with him on all his 
suggestions; but it seems to us that every thoughtful reader— 
whether agreeing with him or not—must realize that he himself has 
given much thought to the problems. We would welcome frank 
discussions of the questions he raises and of the solutions he offers. 


Silver Jubilee 


Father Creusen’s article on adaptation, referred to above, ap- 
peared originally in Revue des communautés religieuses, XVIII, 97. 
With Father E. Jombart, S.J., Father Creusen began the Revue des 
communautés religieuses in 1925. Publication was interrupted during 
most of World War II; hence Volume 25 was not completed till the 
end of 1953. On the occasion of this silver jubilee of publication, 
Father Creusen received a congratulatory letter from Monsignor 
Montini, the Pro-Secretary of State, who wrote in the name of the 
Holy Father. The Revue was praised for the high quality of its 
articles, for the utility of the articles and documents it publishes, 
and in general for its beneficial influence on religious and clergy. 

The Holy See’s praise of the Revue has a special meaning for us 
because we are trying to do in the United States what Father 
Creusen and his associates have done and are doing among French- 
speaking religious. Eagerly we add our own small praise to the 
congratulations of the Holy See. 


Congress in Canada 


By decree of the Sacred Congregation of Religious there will be 
a national congress of all the religious institutes of Canada, in 
Montreal, July 26-30. The Congress will be similar to that held 
at the University of Notre Dame in 1952. Rev. Joseph Rous- 
seau, O.M.I., Procurator General of the Oblates of Mary Immacu- 
late and Consultor to the Sacred Congregation of Religious, has 
been appointed General Secretary of the Congress and of its Execu- 
tive Council. Associate Secretaries are Rev. André Guay, O.M.I., 
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Director of the Catholic Centre of the University of Ottawa, and 
Rev. Edward Sheridan, S.J., Prefect of Studies of the Jesuit Semi- 
nary in Toronto. 

In reality, four distinct congresses will be held; of French- 
speaking religious men, of French-speaking religious women, of 
English-speaking religious men, and of English-speaking religious 
women. Only the inaugural and concluding sessions will bring the 
four groups together. 

The Congress will be held at the Holy Cross College of 
S. Laurent and the adjoining women’s college of Ste. Croix, in a 
northern suburb of Montreal. The spacious facilities of these two 
adjoining institutions, with their many classrooms and lecture halls 
and fine collegiate church, will provide ample accommodation for 
the sectional session halls, committee rooms, etc. The Congress will 
meet for four full days. 

On each of the four days, four short papers, each of some 
twenty minutes length, will be read in each section. The delegates 
will have summaries of these papers by the opening of the Congress 
and a more complete and detailed development of each paper will 
appear in the Acta of the Congress. On the conclusion of the 
fourth paper, the section (of men or women, English-speaking or 
French-speaking) will break up into small committees to discuss 
the paper in greater detail and in its practical applications, according 
to prepared questionnaires and discussion topics which will be 
different for different committees. 

In the afternoon, the section will reunite for a general discussion 
and for reports of each committee. A survey of the findings, prob- 
lems, and solutions resulting from these committee sessions will be 
presented and will appear in the Acta. The sectional afternoon ses- 
sions will close with the formulation of resolutions, recommenda- 
tions, and petitions. 

A pilgrimage of all four sections to Montreal’s famous St. Jo- 
seph’s Shrine on Mount Royal, is planned for the evening of the 
last day of the Congress. 

Certain members of each institute will attend the Congress ex 
officio, namely, major superiors, masters and mistresses of novices, 
superiors of scholasticates. Others will attend as the appointed 
delegates of their institutes, in numbers proportionate to the num- 
bers of the institutes represented. It is expected that the Congress 
will unite a total of some fourteen hundred religious—eight hun- 
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dred sisters and six hundred priests and brothers—from all the in- 
stitutes of Canada. 

The program of papers, which is substantially the same for all 
sections, is: First day: (1) Tending to Perfection in Charity; 
(2) Religious Obedience; (3) Religious Poverty; (4) Perfect Chas- 
tity. Second Day: (1) Liturgical Prayer; (2) Prayer; (3) The 
Sacrament of Penance; (4) Religious Observance. Third day: 
(1) Judging a Vocation: (2) Methods of Recruiting; (3) The 
Personnel Required for Forming Religious; (4) Elements in the 
Formation of Young Religious. Fourth day: (1) Perfection in 
Charity and the Apostolate; (2) The Sanctifying Value of the 
Various Works of the Apostolate; (3) Diversity of the Apostolate 
and the Need for Collaboration; (4) Problems of the Apostolate. 


Summer Sessions 


Marquette University will offer a course restricted to sisters on 
Marriage Guidance for Teachers. Among other things, the course is 
designed to prepare the sisters (1) to present the matter of marriage 
in such a way as to enable the students to make a rational choice of 
vocation in life, and (2) to convey an attitude toward sex and mar- 
riage which will be a stabilizing factor in and out of marriage. Fa- 
ther Richard Arnold, S.J., will conduct the course. Marquette will 
also continue the courses in theology on the graduate level, de- 
signed especially for religious brothers and sisters. This graduate 
program leads to a degree of Master of Arts, with a major in the- 
ology. For further information write to: The Director, Summer 
Session, Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 

Between June 14 and August 3 each Sunday afternoon a con- 
ference will be given by members of the Creighton University Sum- 
mer School Staff on the religious virtues. Sister Mary Digna, O.S.B., 
will conduct a week-end institute on the scientific factor in selecting 
candidates for religious life. Dr. Leo Kennedy will conduct an in- 
stitute on guidance and vocational counseling. Sister M. Casimir, 
O.P., is arranging an institute on music for the schools. Dr. Robert 
Nossen is director of the institute on the teaching of high school 
English. Sister M. Muriel, S.H.M., will teach courses in remedial 
reading and will likewise direct an institute in that field. Another 
workshop wll be conducted in story-telling, book selection, and 
extra-curricular reading for elementary school children. Nine gradu- 
ate or under-graduate credits may be earned during the eight-week 
session. Rev. Francis Korth, S.J., will have a 3-hour course on 
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moral guidance, and Rev. Leo Coressel, S.J., will continue his theo- 
logical cycle course with ‘‘special questions in dogmatic theology.” 
Rev. Vincent L. Decker, S.J., will teach fundamental theology, and 
Rev. Philip Derrig, S.J., will teach Christian worship. Please direct 
inquiries and requests for Summer School catalogues to: Dean Wil- 
liam F. Kelley, S.J., Director of the Summer Session, Creighton 
University, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 

The Rev. Juniper Carol, O.F.M., former president of the Ma- 
riological Society of America and now its secretary, will offer a 
series of lectures in Mariology at St. Bonaventure University, 
Olean, N. Y., this summer. The course will begin July 3 and con- 
tinue through the first week in August. Father Carol is a well- 
known Franciscan theologian of Our Blessed Lady in the United 
States. He has written many articles and books on Marian doctrine, 
especially the doctrine of Our Lady as Co-Redemptrix. Other 
courses this summer include dogma, moral, church history, canon 
law for religious, and catechetics. The course at St. Bonaventure 
leads to a Master’s degree or a certificate in theology. 

Institute of Spirituality 

849 sisters, representing 159 religious communities, attended 
the Institute of Spirituality at the University of Notre Dame last 
summer. This institute, which is for superiors and mistresses of 
novices, will be given at Notre Dame again this summer, August 
4-10. 

The morning lectures will be given by the Reverend Paul 
Philippe, O.P.; the Reverend Gerald Kelly, S.J.; and the Reverend 
Charles Corcoran, C.S.C. Father Philippe’s lectures are entitled, 
“The Role of the Holy Spirit in Counseling’; Father Kelly’s, 
“Psychological Problems in Religious Life’; and Father Corcoran’s, 
“The Vow of Obedience,” 

The evening lectures will be given by the Reverend A.Plé,O.P.; 
the Reverend Albert J. Riesner, C.SS.R.; and the Reverend Gabriel 
Diefenbach, O.F.M.Cap. Father Plé’s lectures are entitled, ‘“The 
Adaptation of the Religious Life to Actual Conditions’; Father 
Riesner’s, ‘Canon Law for Religious—The Vow of Poverty’’; and 
Father Diefenbach’s, ““The Life of Prayer.”’ 

This important institute is one of the tangible effects of the 
Congress of Religious, held at Notre Dame in 1951. For further 
information write to: The Reverend A. Leonard Collins, C.S.C., 
Department of Religion, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 


Indiana. 
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Nature and Grace 
Joseph P. Fisher, S.J. 


HAVE OFTEN wondered just how satisfactory an understand- 

ing of the relation between nature and grace most religious— 

especially those untrained in theology—have. They certainly 
have been impressed by the role of grace in the economy of salva- 
tion. In their reading and meditating they must often have con- 
sidered those clear words of Christ, ‘“Without Me you can do 
nothing.”” They know that grace is absolutely necessary for sal- 
vation, necessary for any advance in the spiritual life, necessary even 
for a start in it. Grace stands, therefore, before their eyes as all- 
important and so it should. Their knowledge of grace as far as it 
goes is, accordingly, quite accurate. 

But I wonder about their understanding of nature. While they 
have been reading and meditating on the marvels of divine grace, 
they have also, quite likely, been forming some notions about na- 
ture. And, of course, nature regarded as a competitor or adversary 
of grace is put in its place—and a very low and despicable place it is. 
Without distinctions being made, or at least clearly made, nature— 
often used in a rather vague sense—is made to look very bad. Very 
many books on the spiritual life have remarks about nature that can 
well be typified by this statement in the Following of Christ: 
“Wherefore, as nature is the more kept down and subdued, with so 
much greater abundance is grace infused’ (Bk. III, Ch. 54). It is 
true that 4 Kempis himself has the correct distinction in mind (the 
whole of Ch. 54 implies the distinction and there is an explicit 
statement in Ch. 55) but the force of an unmodified word has 
strange power. It is all very simple if we understand all the oppro- 
brium heaped on nature as being piled on corrupt, unregenerated na- 
ture, inasmuch as it is the source of the inordinate in human life. 
St. Paul says some hard things about nature, but anyone who wants 
to understand the sense in which he uses the word can check his 
meaning as set forth in Fernand Prat, The Theology of St. Paul, 
Vol. II, pp. 61-62. It comes to this, that because of original sin 
there is left in all men a strong inclination to evil. Understood, 
therefore, as the source of sin, mature can be despised and set at 
naught as much as one likes, but there is much good in nature which 
must be respected. 
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It may come as a surprise to some that it is a defined truth that 
by the light of the natural intellect man can know considerable 
truth about God and, it follows, much truth about many things: 
“If anyone shall say that the one true God, our Creator and Lord, 
cannot be certainly known by the natural light of human reason 
through created things, let him be anathema’ (Vatican Council, 
Sess. III, de revel., can. 1). And it is certain that by the strength 
of the natural will man can do considerable good—not, however, 
salutary as far as supernatural salvation is concerned. It is no doubt 
because of these truths that the Baltimore Catechism has introduced 
the following change into the new edition: ‘“The chief punishments 
of Adam which we inherit through original sin are: death, suffering, 
ignorance, and a strong inclination to sin.’’ And the explanation 
of the last item runs thus: “‘Although we have a strong inclination 
to evil as a result of original sin, our nature is not evil in itself: it 
can perform some good actions in the natural order without the aid 
of grace.’” The old catechism had this: “‘Our nature was corrupted 
by the sin of our first parents, which darkened our understanding, 
weakened our will, and left in us a strong inclination to evil.” 

All this brings out the point that when one says “‘nature is bad, 
is to be repressed,’’ one has to know what one means by ‘“‘nature.” 
God has never disowned, rejected the good in human nature as the 
Protestants would have it that He did. 

What, then, does it mean, ‘““Without me you can do nothing’’? 
It means we can do nothing of use to salvation without grace. That, 
of course, says a lot but it would be worse than a mistake to under- 
stand it in such a way as to deny the truths stated above. 

Actions speak louder than words. Accordingly the example of 
the saints acts strongly to form a man’s spiritual outlook. In the 
matter with which we are dealing, lives of the saints have had their 
effects. Many a person untrained in theology has come to the con- 
viction that the lives of many saints are a living proof of the state- 
ment that ‘‘as nature is the more kept down and subdued, with so 
much greater abundance is grace infused.’’ And it is true that the 
saints have often, at least according to the accounts of their lives, 
disdained nature and its needs and, apparently, were the better for 
it. Many ate extremely little, slept hardly at all, undertook severe 
austerities, and yet carried on their work in a remarkable way. It is 
certain that if an ordinary individual would do what the saints have 
done in despite of nature in the ordinary providence of God he 
would pay the price. There is, therefore, a distinction that must be 
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brought in here. Ordinarily God does not work miracles to make 
up for the rashness and mistakes of men. ‘True it is that in His ex- 
traordinary providence God takes care of His holy ones, and that is 
one reason why we say God is wonderful in His saints. 

A clear example of what could happen, and has happened, if 
the idea expressed above (that the more nature—even that which is 
good in nature—is contradicted and thwarted the higher grace 
rises) would be carried to its logical conclusion is this: the absolute 
cessation of all spiritual progress—at least for the time—by insan- 
ity. That is a terrible thing to think of, but it is true. Whatever 
one thinks about the relationship of nature and grace, one cannot 
get around this hard fact: not a few human beings have come to the 
end of their growth in grace because the natural faculties of mind 
and will have ceased their natural functions and hence grace—which 
does not operate in a void—is at a standstill. There are, of course, 
less extreme results brought about by a neglect of nature and we 
shall instance some of these later. For the time being it is enough to 
make clear that God does not always—to say the least—work a 
miracle to stop or rectify the results of a man’s imprudence in 
handling nature. God can if He so chooses suspend the effects of 
nature’s physical laws, but we do not ordinarily count on that. 

So far we have been rather negative in what we have said. What 
can be said positively of nature’s position in regard to grace? At 
the outset it has to be remarked that anyone treating of the relation- 
ship between nature and grace has to be careful not to fall into the 
errors of Pelagianism or semi-Pelagianism. In order to make clear, 
before we proceed further, the teaching of the Church on the mat- 
ter we shall summarize what has to be said. 

First of all, mere nature, that is, nature without the aid of grace, 
cannot, in strict justice, merit initial grace (the first grace a man re- 
ceives on the way to sanctifying grace) nor, consequently, any of 
the series of subsequent graces that lead to sanctifying grace. More- 
over, there is no naturally good work by which unaided nature 
could acquire even so much as an equitable claim—one not in strict 
justice but as a matter of fitness or equity—to supernatural grace. 
Nor can nature merit supernatural grace even by natural prayer, 
that is, merely human prayer without the aid of God’s grace. And 
beyond all this a man cannot move God to the bestowal of super- 
natural grace by any positive disposition or preparation on his part. 
A man, for example, might prepare wet wood for burning by 
soaking it in kerosene, but there is no such positive preparation by 
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which a man can prepare nature and make a claim on God for grace. 
Finally, the only thing a man can do to dispose nature for grace is to 
prepare himself negatively by not putting any obstacles in the way 
or by removing obstacles that are present. In the example of the 
wood used above it would be similar to drying the wood and hence 
removing the wetness that would prevent the wood from burning. 

It is to be noted in this last case that by this negative disposi- 
tion a man does not cause—in the strict sense—God to give him 
grace, but if God so wishes He freely gives it. The freedom of God 
in giving grace must be preserved. By reason of this freedom in the 
disposal of grace God can choose and often has chosen the ignorant 
to confound the wise and the weak to shame the strong. The power 
of His grace stands out the more in such instances. And yet in His 
ordinary providence He seems to respect nature; not that He has to, 
but it seems from the facts that He does. God has never rejected 
the good in nature. For this reason theologians have always taught 
that grace does not destroy nature but builds on it, elevates it. God 
loves His creation and even after man sinned there was still much in 
the work of His hands that He loved. 

It is time, then, to consider some of the ways in which grace 
builds on nature. In the first place, does it make any difference in 
the spiritual life what kind of mind a man has and how he uses it? 
It definitely does. God can make the very stones cry out or can 
speak through a jackass—as He once did—but ordinarily He 
uses instruments according to their natural capacity. Wrong 
thinking in the spiritual life, wrong direction, has led to harmful 
consequences. Hence the importance of having accurate knowledge 
on spiritual matters. 

In the second place, does strength of will make any difference in 
the spiritual life? Does it help to know the true psychology of the 
will; how to bring it to action? Admittedly God could take a 
weak-willed man and by His grace suddenly make him strong. But 
again God ordinarily works according to a man’s nature. Poor use 
of will has held back many in spiritual progress. It is imperative, 
then, that those striving for spiritual advancement know at least the 
chief elements in the psychology of the will. 

And, thirdly, does the spiritual life depend in any way on a 
person’s physical health, health of organs and nerves? Again God 
could set physical health aside as He has done in the case of many 
saints. But saints are saints, and while we may admire them we 
cannot and ought not imitate their extraordinary conduct unless 
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God clearly calls us that way. The health of ordinary mortals 
often has more to do with what goes in their spiritual lives than 
they think it has. Everybody knows how St. Theresa and St. Ig- 
natius insisted on this fact. There is a story which may serve to il- 
lustrate this truth rather vividly. It was published some years 
ago in the Reader’s Digest and goes something like this. A certain 
man of considerable means had suffered huge losses in the great de- 
pression of 1929. Worry over his critical financial condition, over 
what the future might bring, and over what people might think, 
naturally reacted on his health. He became more and more sleep- 
less, lost his appetite, grew more and more nervous, and felt as if a 
complete physical collapse was imminent. In this crisis he thought 
of what many others had thought of as a way out—suicide. But 
for the sake of his family and his own good name he did not want 
to make a crude job of it; so he decided to consult a psychiatrist on 
the best way to achieve his purpose with the least notice and oppro- 
brium. 

When he gave his story to the psychiatrist, the wise man sympa- 
thized with him, thought the matter over, and suggested this 
method of carrying out his intention. The patient was over middle 
age, fat, in poor condition, and no doubt not very far from a heart 
attack. So all he would have to do would be to eat a good supper, 
then go for a little walk, after a while start running, and then be- 
cause of his poor condition his heart would give out and people 
would say that he had had a heart attack. This plan sounded very 
fine to the patient and he resolved to try it. So that night he did as 
the doctor had told him. But when he started running, nothing 
happened, and so he kept running and puffing. Growing tired, he 
stopped and after some time returned home tired and sleepy. He 
went to bed rather early and slept like a baby. When he got up in 
the morning he was a little stiff but felt rather well. But he was 
resolved to try a little harder that evening. And so he did. He 
walked farther and ran harder and puffed even more. Again 
nothing happened. So he returned home and slept even better and 
ate voraciously in the morning and felt dangerously well. But he 
was still resolved to carry out his purpose. So he repeated the per- 
formance the next night, exerting himself even more, but again 
nothing happened. He went to bed and again slept marvelously 
well. He arose in the morning and ate heartily and had a strange 
sense of well-being. He felt he could meet and conquer all his prob- 
lems. He was even eager to get at them. 
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This story, aside from the fact that it concerns an attempted 
suicide and has the psychiatrist pretending to condone the attempt, 
allows for a wholesome application because it shows how ill health 
may create a spiritual problem and good health may solve it. Not 
infrequently religious are impeded in their spiritual lives by tired- 
ness, headaches, nerves, and such complaints. No doubt like all 
“‘creatures’’ of God these distresses can be used to help one in the 
spiritual life, but they must be handled by the great virtue of pru- 
dence. Our Lord told us to be as wise as serpents and as simple as 
doves. With the help of our spiritual guides, we must learn when 
such things advance us and when they impede us in the great work 
we are doing. And we must come to some decision as to how we 
are to conduct ourselves in their regard. 

Finally, there is the question of the natural virtues. It will be 
sufficient for our purpose to indicate in general their importance in 
regard to the accompanying virtues. Without the accompanying 
natural habit the infused, supernatural virtue is left, so to speak, in 
the air. The natural virtue gives the infused virtue facility and 
solidity. A person, for example, who has the infused virtue of for- 
titude may in practice act very cowardly. It is only when he has 
acquired the habit of acting bravely that the supernatural virtue will 
function as it should. And so with all other virtues. That is why 
Father Hull in his little book, The Formation of Character, says 
that ‘‘all virtues, even the supernatural ones, are radically and 
functionally natural ones... .” 

It may be well to add that religious ought not to fear to develop 
and use to the utmost the natural talents God has given them. All 
too often the words of Our Lord apply to religious: ‘“The children 
of this world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light’”” (Lk. 16:8). Certainly the wicked make the utmost use of 
the gifts they have to further their evil ends. Shall those who pro- 
fess to fight God’s cause allow to lie dormant the precious powers 
God has entrusted to them? Every religious should occasionally 
meditate on Our Lord’s parable of the talents. If we have been 
given even only one, we are expected to work with it and show 
proper increase. A good way of acting would be that suggested in 
the saying attributed to St. Ignatius: Work as if all depends on 
you; pray as if all depends on God. 

The use of nature to the advantage of the supernatural in the 
various ways suggested above should not surprise us who realize that 
our God has lifted even matter to be an ally of grace. In our sac- 
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ramental system, water, bread and wine, and oil are wondrously 
dignified by the part they play in the bestowal of grace on men. 
And even apart from the sacraments it is rather amazing how the 
Creator has mysteriously decreed not only that ‘‘for the most part 
men be saved by men”’ but that often even material things have an 
important part in a man’s salvation or damnation. The speed of a 
car, the presence of blood plasma, the right drug at hand may give 
the time required to baptize or absolve a soul in need. 

Even if it is not explicitly said, it is sometimes implied, that any 
kind of trust in nature will lead to an attitude of self-sufficiency and 
pride. There is no good reason why this should be so. Is not 
God the Creator of nature as well as the Author of grace? Are not 
His natural gifts gifts? Can we not say in regard to the goods of 
nature which God has bestowed on us what the Blessed Virgin said 
in the Magnificat: ‘‘He who is mighty has done great things for me 
and holy is his name.’’ Surely a man must crush the inordinate in 
nature but he should be careful lest in doing so he also spoil what is 
good. Since God took upon Himself our nature there has been a 
truly wonderful union between nature and grace. And God wishes 
us to respect and cherish this union. May we not elevate the thought 
of the poet Coleridge and apply his words to our matter: 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


(Rime of the Ancient Mariner 11. 614-617). 





NEW REVIEW OF SPIRITUALITY 


Christus is the title of a new review of spirituality directed by the French Fa- 
thers of the Society of Jesus. The first number is entirely devoted to ‘‘Christ Our 
Lord’’—with a number of articles that are remarkable for their doctrine, historical 
information, and modernity. The purpose of the review is not to promote the 
spirituality of a ‘‘school,’’ but rather to perform a service for consecrated souls, re- 
gardless of the spiritual family to which they belong, by opening up a source of 
spirituality which our present Holy Father called one of the most efficacious for 
the spiritual regeneration of the world. The price of this new quarterly is 700 f1. 
per year in France; 900 fr. for foreign subscribers. Address: Christus, 15, rue 
Monsieur, Paris (7¢), France. 
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New Edition of 
the Little Office 


Adam C. Ellis, S.J. 


HE Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary was long a favorite 
devotion of pious layfolk, especially in England, where there 
were two versions of ‘‘Mary’s Hours’ current as far back as 

the eleventh century. Today many of the laity use the Little Office 
as their daily prayer in honor of Mary. It is part of the rule for 
Dominican, Carmelite, and Augustinian Tertiaries, and Franciscan 
Tertiaries are exhorted, though not obliged, to say it. Many mem- 
bers of the various Sodalities of Our Lady recite the Little Office 
daily as a matter of devotion. 

This office is called ‘‘Little’’ to distinguish it from the ‘‘Great”’ 
or Divine Office, which is recited daily by all clerics in major orders, 
by many religious orders of men, and by most communities of 
cloistered nuns. Many religious congregations of sisters and broth- 
ers established during the nineteenth century and later have adopted 
the Little Office as their special form of common prayer and recite it 
daily in whole or in part (for instance, Vespers and Compline), or 
at least on Sundays and holydays. Some who are prevented by the 
nature of their work from assembling together at a fixed time recite 
the Little Office privately. 

A feature article in L’Osservatore Romano for March 17 an- 
nounced the publication of a new edition in Latin and German of 
the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Fortunately, we have 
at hand a copy of this new version; and it seems to us that our 
readers might welcome some information about it. 


Papal Approval of New Text 

The text of the new edition of the Little Office announced in 
L’Osservatore Romano was prepared by Father Augustine Bea, S.J., 
professor at the Pontifical Biblical Institute (of which he was rector 
for many years) and a Consultor of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites. The work was done at the request of the Teaching Sisters of 
the Holy Cross, a congregation of Franciscan Sisters whose mother 
house is located at Menzingen, Switzerland. It was to the mother 
general of these Sisters that Pope Pius XII wrote the following let- 
ter, which approves the new Little Office and which is printed as an 


introduction to the text: 
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To Our beloved daughter in Christ, greetings and Apostolic Bene- 
diction. 

The fervent devotion of the faithful to Mary, the Most Blessed 
Mother of God, besides many other exercises of piety, has also in- 
cluded for many centuries, that practice by which the same Mother 
of God is especially honored, namely the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. This pious practice has increased in recent times, 
since in many religious congregatons of brothers and sisters its daily 
recitation is already prescribed by the constitutions, a prescription 
which indeed ts worthy of the highest praise. And so it happens 
that souls dedicated to God daily propose to themselves for imita- 
tion the glorious virtues of the same Blessed Virgin, especially her 
inviolable purity and unimpaired virginity; and by this pious datly 
homage they secure for themselves more efficaciously Mary’s moth- 
erly care and most powerful protection. Furthermore, this same 
recitation of the Marian Office unites them closely with the liturgical 
life of the Church and with the Divine Office of the priests. 

Especially now in our days this love of the sacred liturgy, re- 
matrkably increased through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, has 
also aroused a stronger desire in not a few of those who daily recite 
these Marian prayers that they be even more closely connected with 
the Church’s solemnities and feasts than is possible with the form of 
the Little Office which has been found in the Roman Breviary since 
the time of Our Predecessor, St. Pius V. Therefore, with special 
pleasure, We have learned that while you and your sisters have faith- 
fully desired to preserve the old and praiseworthy custom of reciting 
the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary, yet at the same time 
you cherish the pious wish to have a fuller participation in the 
liturgical life of the Church, and that you have therefore carefully 
seen to it that a somewhat expanded edition of the Little Office be 
prepared, which is adapted more closely to the times and feasts of 
the liturgical year. 


Since We have a certain hope that this your holy fidelity to the 
centuries-old tradition of religious congregations will bring about 
for you from day to day the greater favor and blessing of the 
Mother of God, and also that your love for the sacred liturgy will 
produce in you new and precious fruits of the spiritual life, We 
gladly permit you, and other congregations who may so desire, to 
use this new edition of the Little Office of Mary in your daily rect- 
tation. 

May the Apostolic Blessing which We impart to you gladly in 
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Our Lord, dear daughter, and to all the members of your congrega- 
tion, be a token of Our paternal benevolence. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, March 12, 1953, in the fifteenth 
year of Our Pontificate. 


POPE PIUS XII 


Use of the New Text 


This approval of the Holy Father grants members of religious 
congregations of brothers and sisters who are now reciting the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin by reason of their constitutions or 
by custom the permission to substitute this new Latin text for the 
old text approved by Pope Saint Pius V for the entire Church and 
which is printed in the back of the Roman Breviary. 

The firm of Marietti, Via Legnano 23, Turin, Italy, issued the 
first printing of the new text in a combined Latin-German text in 
December, 1953, and has the sole right of publication. According 
to the article which appeared in L’Osservatore, a Latin text by it- 
self was then in press, and should be available by now. Transla- 
tions into English, French, and Italian will follow shortly, from 
the same press. (The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, is 
the agent for Marietti in this country.) 


Use in the Vernacular 


The Holy Father approved both the Latin text and the accom- 
panying German text for the Sisters of the Holy Cross of Men- 
zingen. They evidently have been reciting the Little Office in Ger- 
man with special permission. May other religious congregations use 
any one of the translations to be issued by Marietti without further 
permission? Some distinctions must be made: (1) As was stated 
above, any religious congregation now reciting the Little Office in 
Latin, may at once make use of the new Latin version without fur- 
ther permission. (2) Any religious congregation now reciting the 
Little Office in the vernacular with proper permission, may at once 
make use of the new text in the vernacular as published by Mari- 
etti; any other translation of the new Latin text must have the ap- 
proval of their own local ordinary before it may be used. (3) Any 
religious congregation now reciting the Little Office in Latin by 
reason of a prescription of its constitutions, may not change from 
Latin to the vernacular without permission from the proper au- 
thority: (a) the local Ordinary in the case of a diocesan congrega- 
tion, since he has the power to change their constitutions; (b) the 
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Sacred Congregation of Religious in the case of a pontifical congre- 
gation, since only the Holy See can change constitutions approved 
by it. This permission should be requested by a general chapter. 


Special Features 

The new edition of the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin has 
the following characteristics: 

1. For the Latin text of the psalms it follows the Vatican 
Psalter, a new translation of the Book of Psalms prepared at the 
Biblical Institute, made principally from the Hebrew Masoretic text, 
and approved for optional use in his Motu Proprio In cotidianis 
prectbus by Pope Pius XII, on March 21, 1945. For the German 
text the psalms are taken from Deutscher Psalter, edited by Romano 
Guardini, with the permission of the publishers, “‘Késel- Verlag.” 

2. The text is arranged for and adapted to six exact liturgical 
seasons of the ecclesiastical year: Advent, Christmas, Lent, Passion- 
tide, Eastertide, and the time after Pentecost, with special lessons 
for each season. 

3. The new text has the special antiphons (for the Magnificat 
and Benedictus) and the proper orations for the more prominent 
general feasts of the year: Circumcision, Epiphany, St. Joseph, As- 
cension, Pentecost, Corpus Christi, Sacred Heart, Sts. Peter and 
Paul, and All Saints; also for the Commemoration of All Souls; 
likewise for many particular feasts of Our Lady: Immaculate Con- 
ception, Purification, Annunciation, Visitation, Assumption, Im- 
maculate Heart, Nativity of Our Lady, Holy Name of Mary, Seven 
Sorrows (both feasts), Holy Rosary, Maternity, and Presentation. 

4. During Advent the special ‘‘O’’ antiphons are used at Ves- 
pers on the eight days preceding the vigil of Christmas. For the last 
three days of Holy Week the Office is conformed to the rubrics, and 
the Christus factus est is added to each hour. 


Conclusion 
Religious communities of sisters and brothers who have been 
reciting the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary in common by 
direction of their constitutions or by custom will welcome this new 
edition of the text, brought up to date to conform, wih the spirit of 
the modern liturgical movement, and approved for them by Our 
Holy Father. 














More about Secular Institutes 
Francis N. Korth, S.J. 


IRECTORS of souls and others who come in contact with 
D possible vocations will be interested in some information 

about secular institutes that are actually existing in the United 
States and Canada and about other groups that have hopes of be- 
coming secular institutes at some later date if everything works out 
all right. It happens at times that a religious is approached by a boy 
or girl who seems to have a clear call to a special practice of the 
evangelical counsels while remaining in the world; it seems to be a 
vocation to the life led by members of secular institutes. Unfortu- 
nately little information of practical use has been published for 
helping such prospective vocations make the necessary contact with 
individuals who would be in a better position to advise them. The 
present article is intended to obviate this difficulty to some extent. 
To this end some items about a number of groups that either are 
secular institutes or are on the way to possibly developing into secu- 
lar institutes will be given. It is understandable that in such a 
highly specialized vocation great care must be taken in admitting 
candidates; a certain amount of lack of publicity could be a safe- 
guard. On the other hand, it also seems desirable to have some in- 
formation about existing groups made available among those who 
could be of help to candidates having a true vocation to that type of 
life. 


Existing Secular Institutes 

Among the few secular institutes existing in the United States 
(as far as is known), the first to be mentioned is the pioneer in this 
country, the Opus Dei. Opus Dei (whose full title is: Sacerdotal 
Society of the Holy Cross and Opus Dei) was founded in Madrid, 
Spain, on October 2, 1928, by Monsignor José Maria Escriva de 
Balaguer. Its members make some studies in philosophy and the- 
ology; some later go on to the priesthood. A women’s branch of 
Opus Dei (distinct from that of the men) was begun in 1930; this 
is a completely separate secular institute. For the most part the gov- 
ernment is in the hands of the lay members; priest members act in a 
spiritual capacity, though some high offices usually are held by 
priests. The purpose of Opus Dei is to enable its members, while 
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living in the world, to achieve personal perfection through the prac- 
tice of the evangelical counsels and to spread the life of Christian 
perfection among all classes, especially among those whose profes- 
sions or positions permit a great influence on society. Opus Dei was 
the first secular institute to obtain papal approval (decree of praise 
on February 24, 1947) and the first to receive definitive papal ap- 
proval (on June 16, 1950). 


Today Opus Dei has about two hundred houses in various parts 
of the world; it numbers members from more than thirty countries. 
In the United States a house of the men’s branch has been in exist- 
ence in Chicago for a number of years (address: 5544 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois); during the past two years a house of 
the women’s branch has also been set up there (address: 4944 
Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois). Since November, 1953, 
a house of the men’s branch has been located at Boston (address: 
22 Marlborough St., Boston, Massachusetts). At present in the 
United States there is no diocesan priests’ branch. It is of special 
interest to note that initial steps, in God’s providence possibly 
leading to the honors of the altar, have been taken regarding one of 
the former members of Opus Dei, Isidoro Zorzano by name, a man 
in an ordinary profession in the world (he was a railroad construc- 
tion engineer). His story is told by Daniel Sargent in God’s En- 
gineer. 


Besides Opus Dei a second secular institute has been given the 
definitive approval by the Holy See (August 3, 1953); it is the in- 
stitute known as the Missionaries of the Kingship of Christ. This 
group was started at Assisi, Italy, on November 19, 1919, by 
Father Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M. It is an association of women, 
with the purpose of dedication to Christian perfection through the 
observance of the evangelical counsels and of dedication to the lay 
apostolate of spreading the Kingdom of Christ according to the 
spirit of St. Francis of Assisi. All members of this secular institute 
are also members of the Third Order of St. Francis. There is an 
active section and an oblate section. While no particular aposto- 
late is undertaken, the members place themselves at the disposal of 
the Church; members of the active section serve where superiors 
want to use them. The activities are varied: helping the poor and 
the sick, operating protective organizations, taking special interest 
in fostering the liturgical apostolate, encouraging adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament in churches, and other works. Candidates might 
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qualify if they are convinced that they wish to live for Christ, are 
available for an active apostolate, and are engaged in work that as- 
sures independence. Applicants should be between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-five, should be in good health, and should 
realize the need of daily Mass, Holy Communion,and meditation. 
This institute has three branches: one for men, a second for women 
(separately organized but with the same constitutions the men’s 
branch has), and a third for diocesan priests in as far as compatible 
with their loyalty to their bishop. Lay members may live in their 
own homes or anywhere they choose. The government, except for 
the priests’ branch, is in the hands of lay persons. An American 
foundation of this institute exists in Washington, D.C. (Address 
communications to: Rev. Stephen J. Hartdegen, O.F.M., Holy 
Name College, 14th and Shepherd Streets, N.E., Washington 17, 
D. C.) The institute has spread extensively in the country of its 
origin, besides branching out into four or five other countries; its 
total membership is probably about four thousand. 

In 1926 at Schoenstatt, Germany, under the guidance of Father 
Joseph Kentenich, S.A.C., the Schoenstatt Sisters of Mary of the 
Catholic Apostolate had their origin. (The word ‘‘sisters’” is a 
German title used by all engaged in social work and does not here 
mean religious sisters in the canonical sense.) The members of this 
group dedicate themselves fully to a practice of evangelical perfec- 
tion and the apostolate through a specifically Marian and apostolic 
formation of modern women in order to aid the spiritual renewal of 
the world in Christ through Mary. This secular institute for wom- 
en is part of the general Schoenstatt Apostolic Movement with its 
various circles and groups, in accordance with the central idea of a 
universal apostolate—all fields of activity, all persons, everywhere. 
Some of the varied activities performed by this group include teach- 
ing, conducting hospitals, acting as home visitors, helping in par- 
ishes as teachers of children and converts, acting as social workers. 
The institute numbers close to two thousand today and is spread 
over five continents. Contact with this group can be made at the 
following address in this country: New Schoenstatt, R.R. 5, Madi- 
son 4, Wisconsin. 

On June 30, 1950, the decree of praise was bestowed by the 
Holy See on a secular institute known as the Company of St. Paul. 
Growing out of a Catholic Action activity, this group was started 
by Cardinal Ferrari at Milan, Italy, on November 17, 1920, as a 
religious community with a common rule of life. It received the 
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name of Company of St. Paul in 1924. <A decree of recognition 
and approval of its rule was received from the Holy See on July 1, 
1942. In 1949 the Company of St. Paul was inciuded under the 
new rulings of the Provida Mater Ecclesia. Besides the pursuit of 
perfection through the practice of the evangelical counsels, the pur- 
pose of this institute is to promote a more efficacious collaboration 
of clergy and laity in the establishment of the reign of Christ in 
modern society, both in individuals and in social institutions. Each 
of the three sections (for priests, for laymen, and for laywomen) 
has its own superior, but all are united under one general head cho- 
sen from the section for priests. Some work is being done in this 
country by this institute, although no foundation exists as yet. (A 
contact address could be furnished on request.) 

Another group which has no foundation at present in America, 
but which has some solid hope of realizing such a foundation in 
due time (initial steps have been taken), is the Institute of Our 
Lady of Life. Following the Discalced Carmelite spirituality, this 
secular institute was started by Father Marie-Eugéne, O.C.D., in 
1932 near Venasque, France. The element of dedication to the con- 
templative life in the world, of the silent apostolate of edification, 
of being witnesses to Christ either through individual activity or 
through works proper to the institute is the characteristic note of 
this organization. Any appropriate kind of work is permitted to 
the members; some are engaged in teaching, others in social work or 
various walks of public life. This institute received diocesan ap- 
proval in France several years ago. 

The foregoing are the secular institutes known to have founda- 
tions or at least representatives in this country. 


Groups in Process of Development 

Besides established secular institutes, a number of other groups 
in this country and in Canada are in the process of possibly devel- 
oping into future secular institutes. 

An organization which has obtained approval (as a ‘‘pious 
union’’) in two dioceses in France and in one in Canada is called the 
Daughters of St. Catherine of Siena. ‘This group was founded in 
France in 1947 by Father Thomas Deman, O.P.” The Dominican 
spirituality is followed. Formation of the members takes place in 
convents of the Dominican Sisters of the Congregation of St. Cath- 
erine of Siena. At present all American members are affiliated with 
the Canadian foundation; a house in the United States is desired. 
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Canada has a very flourishing association of this kind which is 
in the process of possible development into a secular institute. Its 
purpose is dedication to evangelical perfection and to an apostolate 
in the world according to the principle, “Carttas Christi per Mart- 
am” (the Charity of Christ through Mary). The apostolate is 
being carried on in Canada; foreign mission work is a possibility. 
This associaton has over twenty-two groups with about two hun- 
dred members, many of whom practice a profession. Members are 
trained to live alone; personal responsibility is cultivated. The 
growth of this group has been phenomenal. 

A number of smaller groups are in lesser stages of development 
in this country. One such group is at present engaged in the home 
care and guidance of teen-age boys, and envisions eventual apostolic 
work in career-counseling, information services, engaging in Church 
public relations, personnel service in staffing Catholic organizations, 
and obtaining positions in other institutions. 

Another group, based upon the Benedictine way of life, is dedi- 
cated to the rural lay apostolate of heiping pastors in their work for 
souls in needy rural areas. A third group has adopted St. Francis 
de Sales as its patron in its generai apestolate of helping the pastor 
of a parish; under his direction such help might take the shape of 
visiting families in the parish, taiking with persons about going to 
the sacraments and having their babies baptized, the promotion of 
retreats and days of recollection and the like. Still another group is 
dedicated to an apostolate of service in discovering and developing a 
Christian culture primarily through work in the poorest and most 
needy parishes; a member might fill in temporarily for a teacher 
who is sick or might help to clean the church or do other tasks. 

In such groups provision is made of course for fostering the 
spiritual life of the members. In at least several of them the breviary 
is recited in English. Since members usually support themselves in 
their regular professions or positions or jobs, they are accustomed to 
work. In one group eight hours of work per day is expected of each 
regular member. To help meet the financial problem in another of 
these organizations, the smaller groupings will have three or four 
members, with one earning the income for the group and the others 
devoting their full time to the works of the institute without re- 
muneration. All of these groups are still in the formative stage; as 
such they also usually are small in number for the time being. When 
further development is realized, expansion would be desirable. 

Besides these developing groups, there are several other tentative 
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groups in the early stages of thought. Possibly there are many more. 
If anyone in a responsible position cares to send in more information 
for publication about one of the groups already mentioned, or about 
others, such information would receive due consideration for pos- 
sible publication in this REVIEW. A goodly number of priests are 
quite interested in these new institutes because of the possibilities of 
their apostolate. Some priests are helping groups to develop; others 
direct or prepare possible candidates for some such group. One 
priest, for example, becomes well acquainted with young people in 
the retreats he conducts; then, having knowledge of existing secular 
institutes or associations in the stage of development, he is in a posi- 
tion to aid likely candidates and channel them to one of the groups 
existing in various parts of America. 


The Nagoya Group 

After considering the various known secular institutes and the 
developing groups in our own country and in Canada, our readers 
might be interested in knowing something about a secular institute 
which has been established in Nagoya, Japan. This move is con- 
sidered of historical importance, according to one newspaper ac- 
count, because “‘it represents something entirely new in the history 
of mission countries.”’ 

The problem of catechists and lay apostles in Japan had become 
vital owing to the increasing number of catechumens. At the same 
time a large number of young women were yearning to consecrate 
themselves entirely to a life of perfection and of the apostolate. As 
a result various bands of catechists worked in different places. Four 
years ago, under the inspiration and guiding hand of a missionary, 
Father George Gemeinder, S.V.D., women catechists were grouped 
together for the purpose of forming a future secular institute. On 
January 28 of this year (1954), the Secular Institute of the Cate- 
chists of Our Lady, Virgin and Mother, received the nihil obstat 
from Rome in regard to its constitutions; the institute was then 
established by the Prefect Apostolic of Nagoya, Monsignor Peter 
Matsuoka, on February 11, 1954. The first year of novitiate was 
scheduled to open on the Feast of the Annunciation, March 25, 
1954. One of the women members has been made ‘‘Inchosama,”’ 
which is a general term for “‘head of the house’ or superior. Father 
Gemeinder acts as director; Father Anthony Zimmerman, S.V.D., 
is vice-director. 

The purpose of this institute is to help the needs of the missions. 
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Among the varied forms of the apostolate in which members might 
be engaged would be included the following: acting as full-time 
catechists at various mission stations; assisting existing organizations 
in the locality; acting as teachers, hospital workers, and the like; 
being employed in a professional field. 

Candidates should have the necessary physical, mental, and so- 
cial qualities for carrying on the work of the institute. After a pos- 
tulancy and novitiate, during whichasolid training in spiritual mat- 
ters is given to help them lay a firm foundation for a life of personal 
perfection and for a fruitful apostolate, the members take the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience proper to their institute and a 
promise under oath to devote themselves to the apostolate. In car- 
rying on their apostolic work, members might live individually or at 
times in community. 

This gives some idea of the new secular institute at Nagoya. As 
its name implies, stress is placed upon catechetical training and work 
—an all-important apostolate in a country in which so many souls 
have not yet heard the message Christ came to preach. 


Conclusion 


As a conclusion to these statistics on secular institutes, it might 
be interesting to mention the secular institutes which are listed in the 
Annuario Pontificio for 1953 as being institutes of pontifical right. 
On pages 832-833 four secular institutes for men are thus listed. 
They are the Company of St. Paul (originated in Italy), Opus Dei 
(originated in Spain), the Priest Workers of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus (Spain), and the Society of the Heart of Jesus (France). For 
women five such institutes are given on page 1233: the Daughters 
of the Queen of the Apostles (Trent), the Teresian Institute (Mad- 
rid), the Missionaries of the Kingship of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
(Milan), the Institute of Our Lady of Work (Paris), and the 
Women’s Section of Opus Dei (Madrid). 





PLENARY INDULGENCE FOR SEVEN SORROWS BEADS 


At the request of the Prior General of the Order of the Servants of Mary 
(Servites) , His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, on December 19, 1953, kindly granted 
a plenary indulgence to be gained by the faithful who, after confession and Holy 
Communion, devoutly recite the beads of the Seven Sorrows of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary before the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, whether publicly exposed or re- 
served in the tabernacle. (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, February 16, 1954, p. 73.) 
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NATURE AND GRACE. By Matthias Joseph Scheeben. Translated by 
Cyril Vollert, S.J. Pp. xxiv + 361. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1954. 
$4.95. 

With the publication of this work in 1861 the author took his 
first step on the path which brought him to the forefront of the 
theologians of his day. In it he set out to treat the central theme of 
his thought—the supernatural and its place in the life of the Chris- 
tian. Around this thought his treatise is built and on it the em- 
phasis is constantly placed. 

This is not a textbook but a readable treatise which has been put 
into flowing English. Scheeben not only knew the great Scholastic 
writers but he was also well versed in the Fathers of the Church, 
both Western and Eastern. With such an equipment he manages to 
make clear many difficult concepts and doctrines. We are thus 
treated not merely to a fine doctrinal exposition but also to a stirring 
appeal to realize our destiny. 

Parts, if not all, of the book will serve well for spiritual read- 
ing. Thus, after a thorough explanation of man’s spiritual nature, 
of sanctifying grace and the supernatural order, there follows a care- 
ful explanation of the acts of the supernatural life, particularly 
faith, hope, and charity. The climax is an enthusiastic description 
of the union of nature and grace in the supernatural acts. 

——AUGUSTIN C. WAND, S.J. 





Books about Mary 


A book of exceptional value is PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS ON 
MARY, compiled and arranged by the Right Rev. Msgr. William J. 
Doheny, C.S.C., and the Rev. Joseph P. Kelly. It contains transla- 
tions of the principal papal statements about Mary from Pius IX 
to Pius XII. Included are the texts of Ineffabilis Deus and Munif- 
centissimus Deus, defining the dogmas of the Immaculate Conception 
and the Assumption respectively, and the very beautiful encyclical 
of Pius X, Ad Diem Illum. This is the best kind of spiritual read- 
ing about the Mother of God. (Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1954. Pp. x + 270. $4.50.) 
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MEDITATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS ON THE BLESSED VIRGIN, 
by the Rev. Arthur Vermeersch, S.J., is a reprint of a work pub- 
lished in the early part of the century and translated by W. Hum- 
phrey Page, K.S.G. The meditations and instructions are intended 
for the use of both clergy and laity. Volume I contains meditations 
for each of the feasts of Mary, a novena for the Feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, a novena to obtain devotion to Mary, and 
meditations for the month of May. Volume II has a meditation for 
each Saturday of the year, as well as a supplement with meditations 
for various feasts. (Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1954. 
Pp. I: xxiv + 438; II: xv + 468. $7.50 per set.) 

The Rev. A. Biskupek, S.V.D., offers readings and reflections on 
OuR LADy’s LITANY. This is a good book for meditation during 
May, October, or any other time during the Marian Year. Helpful 
reflections are provided for each invocation of the Litany of Loreto. 
The author will be remembered for his three volumes of conferences 
on the rite of ordination. (Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1954. Pp. vi + 166. $2.75.) 

MArRy Gop’s MASTERPIECE features sixty-two reproductions of 
paintings of Our Lady in full color, with appropriate texts from 
the Sacred Scriptures and the Liturgy. The book was prepared by 
the Redemptorist Fathers as a Marian-Year tribute to the Blessed 
Mother. It is a real work of art, an attractive souvenir of the Marian 
Year. (New York, N.Y.: Perpetual Help Press, 1954. Pp. 65. 
$2.00.) 

The latest of his many writings about the Blessed Mother is 
THE SONG OF THE ROSARY, by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. The book 
covers each of the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary in a style which 
the author himself explains in his own inimitable way: “‘I found 
that I could not possibly confine in simple prose the context of 
what I had to write or the emotions needed to accompany the 
writing. So I adopted a sort of natural rhythm that is not prose 
and yet not strictly analyzable poetry. Call it what you wish; I 
call it simply a rhythm.” (St. Louis, Mo: The Queen’s Work, 
1953. Pp. 399. $4.00.) 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


[For the most part, these notices are purely descriptive, based on a cursory exam- 
ination of the books listed. ] 


AVE MARIA PREss, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Patch Scatters Culture. By Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C. This is 
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the fourth of Father Carroll’s books about Patch. The first was 
published almost twenty-five years ago. It was, as one reviewer 
said of it, “‘one of the happiest, brightest, most vivacious stories of a 
boy’s life that one could wish to read.’’ Of the author, the same re- 
viewer said: “‘Father Carroll has the gift of spinning a story and 
filling it with humor and wisdom. His dialogue is even more 
sprightly than his narrative.’’ The story-telling gift, and espe- 
cially the realistic, Irish-flavored dialogue are still manifest in this 
fourth volume which continues the reminiscences of Patch and con- 
cludes with an Epilogue about how Patch, now a priest, visited his 
homeland. ‘‘And so happy memories to you,”’ the Epilogue con- 
cludes; and one who knows Father Carroll can even hear him say it. 


Pp. 223. $2.75. 


BEAUCHESNE, Rue de Rennes, 117, Paris. 

Exercices Spirituels, tome quatri¢me: Conférences, Examens; 
eighth edition, revised, 1954. By H. Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J. 
Paper cover. No price given. Pp. 329. This is the eighth edition 
of volume four of Father Pinard’s classical commentary on the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. The preceding three volumes are: 
I, Les Exercises, ed. 7, 1950; II, Retrattes, ed. 8, 1951; Retraite et 
Triduums; ed. 8, 1952. 


BRUCE PUBLISHING Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
A History of Modern European Philosophy. By James Collins. 
“This textbook is designed primarily for students who have some 
acquaintance with Scholastic philosophy and who seek an introduc- 
tion to the vast field of modern thought. During the past quarter 
century, great forward strides have been taken in recovering the 
genuine doctrine of the major medieval thinkers, especially 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Similar progress must now be made in the 
work of establishing fruitful intellectual communication between 
Scholastic teachings and the representative modern systems. Sound 
critical appreciation of the modern currents in philosophy can be 
obtained only on the basis of a painstaking historical study of the 
sources. The purpose of the present history is to aid in some 
measure the efforts of students to understand and: weigh the leading 
postmedieval philosophies.”’ (Author’s Preface.) Introductory 
chapters concern Machiavelli, Bruno, Bacon, Galileo, and Newton. 
Then sixteen chapters are devoted to: Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
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Schopenhauer, Comte, Mill, Nietzsche, Bergson. Pp. x + 854. 
$9.75. 

The Constant Cross. By Rupert Langenstein, C.P. Brief es- 
says, each of which is supposed to show how modern writers of fic- 
tion have solved one of the “common, inevitable problems of hu- 
man life’’ in the light of Christ’s sufferings. Pp. xii + 109. $2.50. 

Mickey O’Brien. By Gerald Kelly, S.J., and Don Sharkey. The 
stories that form the substance of this book were first published by 
Father Kelly in The Young Catholic Messenger. Mr. Sharkey has 
“‘streamlined’’ them for the present publication. Pp. 127. $2.00. 


B. HERDER BOOK Co., 15 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Fruitful Confessions. By Rev. A. Simon, O.M.I. The book 
contains brief exhortations for the use of confessors of religious. 
The five parts include thoughts suggested by the Proper of the Sun- 
day Masses, by the feasts of Our Lord, by the feasts of Our Lady, 
by the feasts of various saints, and by the duties of the religious life. 
Pp. xv + 220. $3.25. 

The Cross and the Christian. By Pius-Raymond Régamey, O.P. 
Translated from the French by Angeline Bouchard; with an Intro- 
duction by Sister Mary Immaculate, C.S.C. The book explores the 
various solutions to the problem of suffering. This is Number 2 of 
the Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality. Pp. xiv + 177. $3.25. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 

Padre Pro. By Franchon Royer. A well-told, well-documented, 
attractively-printed story of a priest whose life and death were for 
Christ the King. A decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
dated January 11, 1952, refers to the widespread conviction that 
Father Pro was put to death out of hatred for the Faith, and sanc- 
tions the introduction of the cause of his beatification under the title 
of martyr (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XLIV, 385-87). Pp. viii + 
248. $3.50. 

The Heart of the World. By Dom Aelred Watkin, O.S.B. 
About the Redemption, particularly about the Sacred Heart. Because 
he does not write for professional theologians or controversialists, 
the author has, as far as possible, avoided technical theological 
terms. He admits that this has “‘undoubtedly entailed a certain loss 
of precision.”” Pp. ix + 106. $2.50. 

The Law of Love. The spiritual teaching of Francis Devas, S.J., 
edited by Philip Caraman, S.J. Father Devas was for many years 
one of the most popular preachers in England. Father Caraman 
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prepared this book from the author’s own notes and from steno- 
graphic reports of some of the sermons. The central theme of the 
sermons is love and imitation of Our Lord; and the editor’s ob- 
jective was to bring this out in what seemed to him the best selec- 


tions. Pp. 155. $2.75. 


NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland. 

The Gift of Oneself. By Joseph Schryvers, C.SS.R. Trans- 
lated from the French by a Religious of Carmel, Bettendorf, Iowa. 
Published first in 1934 by the Carmelite Nuns of Bettendorf. A 
treatise on self-surrender to God: its meaning, practice, and advan- 
tages. Pp. 239. $2.50. 

Forward with Christ. By Rev. Paul Manna, P.I.M.E., and 
Rev. Nicholas Maestrini, P.I.M.E. The sub-title of this book is 
“Thoughts and Reflections on Vocations to the Foreign Missions.”’ 
Father Manna’s book originally appeared in this country under the 
title The Workers Are Few, and it exerted a powerful influence on 
missionary vocations. Not only has the original work been notably 
revised but Father Maestrini has done much to adapt the style to 
American readers and has substituted up-to-date questions for those 
in the original. Cardinal Mooney has written an inspiring Fore- 
word; Father John J. Considine, M.M., contributes an informative 
Appendix on ‘‘The Challenge of Latin America.’”’ There are nu- 
merous illustrations. Pp. xxv + 163. $2.75. 

The Seminary Rule. By Thomas Dubay, S.M. In the Fore- 
word to this book Archbishop Rummel writes: ‘““The present vol- 
ume should prove a helpful handbook of prayerful meditation, in 
which the seminarian will find not only a correct understanding of 
his rule but also a heartwarming interpretation of the principles and 
objectives on which the rule is based.”’ Pp. xiii + 146. $2.75. 


NEWTON COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, 885 Centre St., 

Newton 59, Mass. 

The Soctety of the Sacred Heart. By F. Charmot, S.J. The 
story of the development of the Society of the Sacred Heart and of 
its inner spirit. Beautifully printed, and with numerous illustra- 
tions. 66 pages of text, about an equal number of illustrations. 
$3.50 (paper). 

SCEPTER PRESS, 5544 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

God’s Engineer. By Daniel Sargent. The story of Isodoro 

Zorzano, one of the early members of Opus Dei. Bishop O’Connor, 
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of Madison, contributes a Foreword about secular institutes and 
about Opus Dei in particular. The action concerns Isidoro’s 
strivings for personal sanctification and his apostolic work as an 
engineer before the Spanish Civil War, during the War, and in a 
premature fatal illness. He died in 1943, at the age of forty. Ac- 
cording to the book, the first step in the process of his beatification 
was taken in 1948. Pp. 191. $2.50 (red); $4.00 (gold). 
SHEED €& WARD, 840 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 

More Murder ina Nunnery. By Eric Shepherd. Among other 
things, a mystery story. Pp. 191. $2.50. 
WESTON COLLEGE PRESS, Weston 93, Mass. 

Foreword to the Old Testament Books. By Frederick L. Mo- 
riarty, S.J. Contains an explanatory introduction to each book of 
the Old Testament; also recommendations for selected readings. In- 
tended primarily for the needs of students at the college level; but it 
should be both helpful and interesting to the general reader. In- 
cludes a glossary, a guide to pronunciation, and some sketched maps. 
Pp. ix + 118. $1.00. 


MARIAN YEAR PLAY 


Counted as Mine is a play of three acts, six scenes, with a modern-dress cho- 
rus, suitable for performance by high school and college students or by little the- 
atre groups and parish drama clubs. It is the story of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
the Hope of America. Written by a Poor Clare, the author of the play, Candle in 
Umbria, and of the book of poems, Whom I Have Loved. $1.00 per copy. Order 
from: Rev. Mother M. Immaculata, P.C., Poor Clare Monastery of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, Route 1, Box 285-C, New Mexico. 


NOTICE FOR PUBLISHERS 


In future Father Bernard A. Hausmann, S.J., of West Baden College, will be 
our Book Review Editor. Publishers are requested to send all books intended for 
review in this periodical to: 

Book Review Editor, 
Review for Religious, 
West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Indiana. 
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Questions and Answers 


It is not unknown for sisters to use the term "reverend" when addres- 
sing mail to each other and to teach pupils to use it. Some sisters restrict 
its use to their mother general, referring to her as “Reverend Mother." Is 
there any regulation or custom concerning the use of that title? | have 
been told that it is properly applied only to ordained persons. Is the title 
"venerable" correctly applied to sisters? 

The New Catholic Dictionary states that the term ‘‘reverend”’ is 
a form of address given to the clergy. A reply in one of the early 
volumes of the American Ecclestastical Review (LVI [January-June 
1917], 637) remarked that the term in the usage of that day was 


applied to clerics in major orders and to professed religious. A later’ 


reply in the same periodical (LXII [January-June 1920], 582) 
states that ‘‘reverend’’ is correct in writing to religious superiors and 
that that term, in the writer’s opinion, seeemed preferable to ‘‘ven- 
erable.”’ In Attwater, A Catholitc Dictionary (1941), it is re- 
marked that ‘‘reverend’’ is the ordinary form used in writing to a 
diocesan priest and that by courtesy it is also used in regard to clerics 
not in major orders, to ‘‘choir-nuns’’ and others who. have the title 
of ‘‘Mother.’’ In present-day usage the title of ‘reverend’ is ap- 
plied at least to the superior general of an institute for women. The 
term ‘‘venerable’’ as applied to sisters has sometimes been heard in 
sermons; what the present-day usage is, is not clear. 


In our institute it has always been the custom to make an inclination 
of the head on hearing or saying the holy name of Jesus. Recently a sis- 
ter, overheard while passing on this directive to some children whom she 
was instructing, was told that an inclination of the head need not be made 
when one is kneeling. If there is any authority for such exception, will you 
kindly quote it? 

In regard to liturgical functions, The Handbook of Ceremonies 
by Mueller-Ellis (14th English edition, 1950, p. 5), states 
that the celebrant and ministers make no bow of the head while 
kneeling (e.g., at the name of Jesus or at the Gloria Patri), except 
when such a bow is expressly prescribed. Such a bow is prescribed, 
for example, for the celebrant and ministers during the singing of 
the Et incarnatus est in the Credo at a solemn high Mass while the 
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celebrant and ministers are kneeling before the altar (Congregation 
of Sacred Rites, decree n. 2915, 6°), as on the Feasts of Christmas 
and the Annunciation. 

This liturgical prescription probably was the basis for the com- 
ment mentioned in our case. Aside from liturgical functions, there 
seems to be freedom in practice. 


| | = 

Will you kindly explain what are the obligations and duties of a dele- 
gate to a general chapter in respect to the members who elected the 
delegate to represent them in the chapter? 

Canon 507, § 2, states that all are to abstain from seeking votes 
either directly or indirectly for themselves or for others. Opinions 
concerning the qualities of possible candidates might be expressed, 
but this must not be done in such a way as to seem to be influencing 
a delegate to vote for certain persons. Canon 169, § 1, requires that 
election ballots be free and secret, under pain of invalidity. The 
delegate is free to vote according to his own prudent judgment and 
has no obligation to follow suggestions made by those who elected 
him. 


=— 

A novice has an insurance policy whose payments, after the novice 
entered the convent, were continued by her mother, a widow. Prior to 
the novice's entrance, payment of the premiums was made from a com- 
mon fund, into which all earnings were pooled. The mother is dependent 
upon her children for support. An emergency has arisen and the mother 
is in urgent need. Could the novice cash in her insurance policy and give 
the money to her mother? 

Canon 568 states that novices may not in any way renounce 
their property during the course of the novitiate; if they do so, the 
renunciation is null and void. Would there be such renunciation in 
this case? 

In order to answer that question, the first thing to do is to in- 
quire into the source of payment of the insurance policy's premi- 
ums. As a general rule, the person who pays the premiums can be 
said to have the right to the insurance money unless he has freely 
given it to someone else. In our case the premiums were paid from 
the common fund; hence the insurance money received from the re- 
deemed policy should go back into the common fund. The party 
representing the common fund, the novice’s mother, does not seem 
to have freely given the right to the insurance money to anyone else 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(including the novice). Consequently the novice may cash in her 
insurance policy and turn over the money (which is not hers) to 
the common fund (represented by her mother). 


—20— 

When Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament immediately follows 
Mass, is it necessary to change the tabernacle veil from the color of the 
day to white? 

When Benediction is given immediately after Mass, in the sense 
that the celebrant does not retire to the sacristy, the tabernacle veil 
need not be changed. (Reply n. 3559 of the Congregation of Sa- 
cred Rites.) 


aS) ee ‘ 

From Septuagesima Sunday until Easter and from the first Sunday of 
Advent until Christmas is it permissible to have flowers on the main altar, 
for example, during an all-day Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament on 
First Friday or some other day of devotion? 

According to Monsignor Harold E. Collins, The Church Edtfice 
and Its Appointments, pp. 157-58, flowers are forbidden during 
Advent and Lent when the Mass of the Sunday or ferial is said. 
However, flowers are permitted during those two holy seasons on 
Gaudete and Laetare Sundays, on Holy Thursday and Holy Satur- 
day, on the occasion of First Holy Communion, and during the 
month of March in honor of St. Joseph. Flowers are also permitted 
during Advent and Lent at all extra-liturgical services, such as, 
Benediction, novenas, and the like. Flowers are permitted, even 
though violet vestments are used, on Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and 
Quinquagesima Sundays, besides some other times. 





PRAYER FOR SICK 
An approved prayer in honor of Our Lady, Health of the Sick, may be ob- 
tained by sending a stamped addressed envelope to Mother Mary Angela, F.M.S.I., 
Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, New York. 100 copies, 75 cents. This prayer is wel- 
comed by the sick. Suitable for distribution in correspondence, in hospitals, and 
so forth. : 


MORE INDEPENDENT AURELIANS 


A correspondent informs us that our Editor’s Note in the January, 1954; 
number (p. 35) may be misleading because it does not bring out the fact that 
several Canadian houses of the Sisters Adorers of the Precious Blood remain inde- 
pendent of either the French-speaking or English-speaking unions. 
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Religious Life and Modern Needs 


Jordan Aumann, O.P. 


HE General Congress on the States of Perfection, held at Rome 
in 1950 under the auspices of the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious and with the approval of Pope Pius XII, brought to 

the attention of the Catholic world the keen interest and paternal 
solicitude of the Supreme Pontiff for the condition of religious life 
in the modern world. The Congress, however, was not an unex- 
pected and isolated event; rather it was the culmination of a well- 
laid plan for the renewal of the primitive spirit in religious insti- 
tutes. 

As early as June, 1939, the Holy Father addressed an allocution 
to the members of the General Chapter of the Friars Minor and 
urged them to strive earnestly to recapture the spirit of their Seraphic 
Father. Since that time, both the Holy Father and the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Religious have repeatedly admonished religious to re- 
new their interior spirit and adapt themselves to the urgent needs of 
the present day. 

With the publication of the Acta et Documenta of the 1950 
Congress, religious superiors have a handy guide for the fulfillment 
of the Pope’s desires.' The volume contains theological and can- 
onical treatises on the state of perfection as well as many practical 
suggestions for the adaptation and renewal that are requested by the 
Holy See. 

The Mind of the Church 

Between 1939 and 1950, in allocutions and letters to the Fran- 
ciscans, Jesuits, Redemptorists, Dominicans, and Canons of St. Au- 
gustine, the Holy Father has stressed the need for certain adjust- 
ments in religious institutes in view of the conditions of modern 
life and for a revival of the spirit of the founders in the various in- 
stitutes.2 The Pontiff realizes all too keenly that in encouraging an 


1Cf. Acta et Documenta: Congressus Generalis de Statibus Perfectionts, published 
in 1952 by Pia Societa San Paolo, Via Beato Pio X, Rome, Italy. 

2In an apostolic letter to the Society of Jesus on June 26, 1944, the Pope warned 
against the ‘‘heresy of action.’’ In a letter to the Master General of the Domini- 
cans on July 16, 1946, he urged the Friars Preachers to hold fast to the regular 
life, monastic observances, assiduous study of sacred truth, and solemn recitation of 
the Divine Office, warning them not to make a constant practice or custom of that 
which is only a laudable exception. 
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adaptation of the religious life and a return to the primitive spirit 
of the founders, he is issuing a bold challenge to all religious insti- 
tutes. For that reason he has repeatedly warned that none of the 
essential elements of religious life and spirit can be changed or jetti- 
soned, but only the accidentals and the techniques of the apostolate. 

In his address to the Congress on the States of Perfection, 
Cardinal Piazza outlined the program of adaptation and renewal 
and gave a precise expression of the intentions of the Holy Father in 
this important matter. The central theme of the Congress was an 
accommodata renovatio, that is, a renewal of the primitive spirit of 
religious institutes adapted to the needs of the present day. Conse- 
quently, changes are to be made on two levels. First and most im- 
portant, there must be in every religious institute a return to the 
spirit that animated the founder and earliest members of that insti- 
tute. Secondly, adaptations and accommodations must be made in 
regard to the apostolate of each religious institute. 

Cardinal Piazza insisted that every religious institute should be 
a living continuation of the mind and spirit of its founder, for the 
religious life is ever actual and vital. If there is danger that this 
spirit is languishing in any institute, let that institute reform its 
structure, renew its directive organs, and refashion the means to the 
end to fit the needs of the day. Yet, all this must be done with the 
approval of proper ecclesiastical authority. 

The best and most efficacious renewal of the spirit of any re- 
ligious institute is a return to the spirit of the founder, an exact ob- 
servance of the constitutions of that institute, and a promotion of 
common lifé and fraternal charity. The dilemma proposed by the 
Cardinal can be expressed very briefly: “Renew your spirit or die.”’ 
But even in the midst of renewal and adaptation, major superiors 
will avoid the shoals of extreme conservatism and a mania for nov- 
elty. 

When it comes to the question of adaptation in any religious 
institute, the need is particularly felt in the field of the apostolate. 
Nevertheless, the urgency of the times demands and justifies an ad- 
justment in the accidental structure of the internal life of the insti- 
tute as well. Certain things do not admit of a change without the 
destruction of the institute. Such things belong to the substantial ele- 


3Note that the Congress was purposely designated as a congress on the states of 
perfection in order to include the members of various secular institutes. While not 
religious in a juridical sense, the members of secular institutes, since they live un- 
der vow, nevertheless belong to the state of perfection. 
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July, 1954 RELIGIOUS LIFE AND MODERN NEEDS 


ment, for example, the juridical personality, the essence of the vows, 
the special scope and characteristic spirit of the institute, and the 
common laws of religious life as found in the Code of Canon Law. 

But in regard to the methods and techniques used in the field of 
the apostolate, great adaptation is possible and desirable. If the 
modern religious is not making contact with souls, if his schedule of 
life is at variance with that of the people to whom he is sent to min- 
ister, or if he is not as expert in his field of activity as are the laymen 
working in the same field, then adjustments are surely in order. 
But at this point religious superiors are reminded of the admonition 
of Pope Pius XII in his apostolic exhortation, Menti Nostrae, that 
new forms and methods in the apostolate must always be under the 
care and vigilance of the bishops. For it is a regulation of canon 
law (cans. 456, 500, 630) that whenever celigious are charged with 
the care of souls, they are subject to the local ordinary in that re- 
spect. In other words, it is the mind of the Pope that religious or- 
ders be bound by profound loyalty and obedience to the Holy See 
and the hierarchy. 

Adaptation, not Mitigation _ 

Some religious may be tempted to welcome any change or adap- 
tation as a mitigation of the primitive spirit and regular observance. 
Both the Holy Father and representatives of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious have warned that such is not the intention of the 
Holy See. In a stirring address to the 1950 Congress, Father R. 
Lombardi, S.J., stated that if the needs of the time are great, so also 
is the need for truly religious men and women. The Church today 
needs religious who are animated by true charity and detachment 
from the things of the world, and we should expect to find many 
such religious in the various institutes. Unfortunately, we some- 
times find that those very men and women who have publicly 
bound themselves to the serious obligation of striving after perfec- 
tion under the vows are content to do the very minimum that is re- 
quired or, what is worse, they turn back again to the very things 
they have voluntarily surrendered. 

The times also require, said Father Lombardi, religious supe- 
riors who will have the leadership and courage to revive the spirit of 
the founders in their own institute or province. No adaptation or 
renewal can come from below; it must come from those who before 
God are responsible in a large measure for the religious observance 
and personal holiness of their subjects. Consequently, superiors have 
a difficult task. They are not entrusted with the mere enforcement 
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of an inflexible law; they must understand the needs of the times, 
the talents and weaknesses of their subjects, and the spirit of their 
religious institute. The superior must in every instance strive to act 
in the same way that the founder would act were he alive today. 

Consequently, the revival of the primitive spirit and an adapta- 
tion to present-day needs can in no sense be understood or inter- 
preted as an excuse for the mitigation of the rules and practices of 
religious life. The Holy See has insisted that the spirit of the insti- 
tute, its proper end and scope, and all that is required for the pres- 
ervation of its spirit and end must be carefully safeguarded and pre- 
served. The renovation must be internal and spiritual. 

To think that a mere change in the legislation of a religious in- 
stitute will effect this renovation is as dangerous as it is erroneous. 
Such an attitude, stated Bishop Ancel of Lyons, is an implicit be- 
lief in a kind of materialism which holds that mere structural modi- 
fications suffice to provide the desired renovation. The real purpose 
of the renovation is to revivify the primitive spirit of the institute 
and to help the members strive more successfully after Christian per- 
fection. 

Only fervent religious can stand an adaptation and only strong 
religious can live for any length of time under dispensations. But, 
the Bishop continued, the desired renovation and adaptation will 
not come about merely by having superiors insist on the literal ob- 
servance of the constitutions. We must at no time lose sight of the 
two elements contained in the present program: revival of the primi- 
tive spirit of the institute and an adaptation to the requirements of 
the apostolate. 

Interior Life and the Apostolate 

No religious institute exists primarily for the apostolate or for 
any particular work in the Church. The basis of the religious life 
is the profession of vows which are used as instruments in attaining 
the perfection of charity. The primary purpose of the religious in- 
stitute is the sanctification of its members. Consequently, the true 
vocation and goal of the individual religious is to strive to become a 
saint and the primary function of the religious superior is to assist 
and guide subjects to sanctity, especially by fostering observance of 
the constitutions of the institute. This point is all important for a 
correct understanding and evaluation of the religious life.‘ 
4Cf. the definition of the religious state in canon 487, the statement of the purpose 


of religious life in canon 488, and the enumeration of the obligations of religious 
superiors in canons 592-95, 
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But Christian perfection and sanctity consist primarily in char- 
ity, which is an interior perfection. To this end, the constitutions 
of religious institutes prescribe an external conduct and mode of life 
that will lead religious more readily to the perfection of charity. 
Thus, the constitutions of the Dominican Order explicitly state that 
the four essential means for attaining Dominican sanctity are the 
regular life, monastic observances, the study of sacred truth, and the 
solemn recitation of the Divine Office and that none of these means 
may be substantially altered. 


If the constitutions of a religious institute have received the ap- 
probation of the Holy See, it is because they have been judged fitting 
means to the attainment of evangelical perfection. It follows, there- 
fore, that whatever touches upon the essence of the vows and the 
substantial elements of the regular life cannot be modified or 
changed without destroying the religious life as it is juridically de- 
fined by the Church. Moreover, no religious subject or superior is 
free to abandon permanently any of these substantial elements of the 
constitutions of his institute.* 

In addition to those elements tHat pertain to the very essence of 
religious life, the constitutions contain particular legislation for the 
preservation of the spirit and aim of the institute. In this respect 
also there are things that cannot be changed without destroying the 
distinctive spirit and character of the religious institute. Thus, 
liturgical prayer is characteristic of Benedictine life, the assiduous 
study of sacred truth is the mark of the Friar Preacher, and pov- 
erty is the dominant note in Franciscan life. 


The above elements pertain to the interior life of the members 
of a religious institute and are directed to the attainment of perfec- 
tion. For that reason they are of primary importance. But the 
Church also approves of a mission or apostolate for each religious 
institute, with the understanding, however, that the Church may 
subsequently restrict or enlarge the scope of the apostolate without 
destroying the nature and spirit of the institute itself. For the apos- 
tolate is and always remains a secondary element in the religious 


5The religious under vows has promised obedience to the constitutions as expressed 
and commanded by his superior, but the religious superior does not have unlimited 
power in giving commands. He must abide by the limitations placed on his au- 
thority by those same constitutions. The subject has vowed to obey what is in 
the constitutions; the superior may not gratuitously abolish any prescriptions in 
the constitutions nor may he demand more of the subject than the constitutions 
themselves demand. 
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life; the first and most important function of any religious institute 
is the sanctification of its members.® 

From what has been said, it follows that success in the aposto- 
late as a preacher, teacher, writer, or social worker is not a necessary 
indication of the holiness and worth of a religious. Success in these 
activities may just as easily be the result of purely natural talent, 
ambition, pride, or the love of financial gain. A religious is not a 
good religious except through the observance of the constitutions 
which he vowed to use as a pattern and guide in his struggle for 
holiness. Indeed, even that does not suffice, for the observance of 
rules is of no value for sanctification unless motivated in some way 
by the love of God. The energy consumed in the labors of the 
apostolate, the hours spent in the classroom, pulpit, or sickroom, 
the inconvenience of traveling from one mission to another—none 
of these is the sole criterion of the value and worth of a religious. 
For it is not the work that makes us holy, but the love with which 
we do it. 


This does not mean that the activity of the apostolate need ever 
be an obstacle to deep spirituality or even to the observance of one’s 
constitutions. The admonitions of the Holy Father are very clear 
on this point. The present Pontiff encourages modern religious to 
strive with all their hearts to become apostles in the true sense of the 
word. And surely, such great founders as St. Francis, St. Dominic, 
and St. Ignatius have shown us that exhausting labors are com- 
patible with profound sanctity. What was the secret of their suc- 
cess? It was due in no small measure to the fact that they never 
ceased to be great lovers of God and souls and men of prayer.’ 


6In the ancient religious orders there was a much closer relationship between the 
aim or scope of the institute and the spirit of the institute, so that in some cases it 
may be difficult to change the aim of the institute without destroying the peculiar 
character of the institute itself. This is especially true of the older contemplative 
and mixed orders. The same situation does not hold true in regard to the modern 
active institutes. Nevertheless the same principle applies to all forms of religious 
life: the work of the apostolate should proceed from a deep interior life. 

7What is to be done when the individual religious judges that excessive activity is 
harmful to his growth in sanctity? Objectively, the answer is simple: the first 
obligation of the religious is to sanctify himself; the primary function of the su- 
perior is to help his subjects grow in holiness. But if the superior insists that the 
activity be continued, what can the subject do but obey, trusting to find a way to 
use excessive work as an instrument of sanctification and letting the superior an- 
swer to God if there be any culpability in such a situation? In an allocution to 
the Discalced Carmelites in September, 1951, the Holy Father warned superiors 
that they are not to be infected with a machine-age mentality so that they treat 
their subjects like so many machines and lose sight of the human personality. 
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Once it has been seen that the primary purpose of the religious 
life is the sanctification of its members and that the apostolate 
should rightly proceed from a deep interior life, it should be evident 
that there is no contradiction or paradox in the directives that have 
been issued from the Holy See. The first task is the revival of the 
primitive spirit of religious institutes and a concerted effort to bring 
all religious back to regular observance and the common life. Then, 
the major superiors, following the directives of the Holy See, will 
make suitable adaptations of that revitalized religious life to the 
needs of modern Christians. In some cases the adaptations may take 
unexpected turns. It may mean that this or that religious institute 
will find it necessary to abandon parishes in areas where there is no 
longer a shortage of diocesan clergy; others will realize that they 
have drifted into all manner of apostolic works, good in themselves, 
but outside the scope of the institute and the aim of the founder; 
still others will discover that they have almost completely aban- 
doned the principal work which was entrusted to them by the 
Church. It is at this point that courageous superiors will be needed, 
for there is a strong temptation to succumb to passive disobedience 
to the Holy See. As Cardinal Piazza pointed out in his discourse at 
the 1950 Congress, if religious do not live their constitutions as 
conscientiously as possible and hold themselves to the aim and work 
of their institute, there is no longer any distinction among religious 
institutes and, therefore, no reason for their existence as distinct 
groups or societies. 


Points for Adaptation 


In the various allocutions, letters, speeches, and written reports 
published in the Acta et Documenta of the Congress on the States of 
Perfection, certain points have been stressed in regard to the desired 
adaptations of religious life to modern needs. While allowing for 
different circumstances in various countries and religious institutes, 
there are general lines which such adaptations should follow. More- 
over, all adaptations should be visualized and planned against the 
background of the Pope’s admonition that proper ecclesiastical 
channels are to be observed. 

Observations on the cloister are to be found in Sponsa Christi 
as well as other documents that have been issued by the Holy See. 
There is no indication that an attempt is being made to abandon 
the cloister; rather, the cloister is to be safeguarded even when reli- 
gious institutes assume some form of the apostolate that brings the 
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members into close contact with the world. It is still true that the 
world is to be kept out of the cloister as much as possible and that 
the religious are to leave the cloister only to bring the things of 
God to the world. 


The Holy Father has urged many times that religious should 
make use of modern inventions in the work of the apostolate and 
that they should equal and even surpass lay people in the same areas 
of work. But work for the sake of work or work done for a purely 
natural motive has never been advocated. If the apostolate is un- 
dertaken with such an attitude, it can be as much an obstacle to the 
perfection of the religious as any other impediment to spiritual 
growth. Much less should the works of the apostolate be measured 
or motivated by purely monetary values. The apostle is such by 
reason of his love of God, his commission by the Church, and his 
zeal for souls. 

As to the religious habit (and this principally affects women 
religious), the Pope advised the teaching religious in September, 
1951: “‘The religious habit: choose it in such a way that it becomes 
the expression of inward naturalness, of simplicity and spiritual 
modesty.’” Many congregations have been prompt to obey this 
suggestion of the Pope and have refashioned habits and veils that 
were unsanitary, uncomfortable, and a source of amazement to the 
laity. 

At various times the Holy Father has stressed the importance of 
the common life and urged that superiors be truly paternal (or ma- 
ternal). The religious life should be a family life and the superiors 
should respect the individual personalities of their subjects while the 
subjects hold each other in truly fraternal affection. So closely is 
the common life linked with the vows and regular observance that 
it can be said to be the very foundation of religious spirit and dis- 
cipline. Consequently, anything that militates against the common 
life—such as personal income, excessive individualism, prolonged 
absences from the cloister, or unreasonable dispensations from com- 
munity exercises—should be eliminated as much as possible. 


Lastly, the very constitutions that regulate the life of an institute 
may at times be in need of adaptation. In his address to teaching 
religious the Holy Father observed: ‘‘Followed in letter and in 
spirit, your constitutions, too, facilitate and bring the Sister all she 
needs and must do in our time to be a good teacher: and educator. 
. . . It is possible that some details of the school schedules, certain 
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regulations—simple applications of the Rule—certain customs 
which were, perhaps, in harmony with past conditions but which 
today merely hinder educational work, must be adapted to new cir- 
cumstances. Let superiors and general chapters proceed in this mat- 
ter conscientiously, with foresight, prudence, and courage, and, 
where the case demands, let them not fail to submit the proposed 
changes to the competent ecclesiastical authorities.” 


American Adaptations 


It may seem that the directives and suggestions of the Holy See 
have little application in the United States, since from the very be- 
ginning there has been an adaptation of religious life to the needs of 
the times. However, we shall undoubtedly find, after an honest 
self-examination, that we have been somewhat remiss in regard to 
the second aspect of the question: the renewal of the primitive reli- 
gious spirit and the subsequent deepening of the interior life. Three 
dangers or excesses especially threaten the religious life in the United 
States: naturalism, the loss of the spirit of mortification, and ex- 
cessive activity. 

In a country where there are many demands on the religious in 
the field of the apostolate and where there is no long-standing tra- 
dition of a Catholic culture, it is understandable that naturalism 
may quite easily pervade the religious life. If the religious observ- 
ances and customs seem foreign or artificial to the American tem- 
perament and if the religious habit itself is gradually looked upon as 
an academic gown or judge’s robe, to be worn only for certain 
functions, the religious may readily lose sight of the meaning of re- 
ligious life. Only a serious attempt to live the regular life and to 
actualize the spirit of his institute will make the religious constantly 
aware of his distinct state. Only a deepening interior life and super- 
natural motivation will preserve the religious from the taint of 
naturalism. 

The loss of the spirit of mortification may be due in large 
part to the fact that many religious live under a permanent dispen- 
sation from the penances and mortifications prescribed by their con- 
stitutions, as well as the fact that the standard of life in the United 
States is noticeably higher than that of other countries. Whatever 
be the cause, there is no doubt that the universal teaching of spir- 
itual writers on the necessity of mortification in the spiritual life has 
never lost its value. Here again, a more scrupulous observance of 
the constitutions and a revival of the primitive spirit of the religious 
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institute will go a long way to check the inroads of mitigation and 
laxity. 

Sufficient has already been said concerning the true role of action 
and the apostolate in the religious and spiritual life. It remains 
merely to observe that religious who are overburdened with many 
external activities can hardly hope to be scholars, writers, or stu- 
dents; religious who return to the cloister in a state of nervous ex- 
haustion are rarely in a mood that is conducive to prayer, medita- 
tion, or the common life; and religious who live only for the works 
of the apostolate are in danger of drying up at the source and of 
missing the real purpose of their religious profession: to strive for 
personal sanctity. 

The Holy Father has imposed upon religious the twofold task 
of reviving the primitive spirit of their founders and of adapting re- 
ligious life and work to the needs of the Church today. It is a chal- 
lenge to religious to live as perfectly as possible the life which they 
have voluntarily embraced. If the task is accepted and the challenge 
is answered, we shall undoubtedly begin to raise up saints for our 
times. 





MARIAN YEAR PLAY 
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Mindfulness 


C. A. Herbst, S.J. 


OUTINE can be a blight in the religious life. It can be like the 
R rust of which Our Lord spoke, which consumes, or like the 
thief that breaks through and steals, treasures of potential 
merit for eternal life. We want to give our life to God whole- 
heartedly. That is what a religious is supposed to do. They espe- 
cially are called religious, says St. Thomas, ’’who dedicate their 
whole life to the divine service, withdrawing themselves from 
worldly affairs’ (II-II, gq. 81, a. 1. ad 5). We want to real-ize our 
religious life, to make it real, to make it religious life. Oh, yes, we 
go through each day of our life in religion according to the order of 
the day from the time we rise in the morning till we go to bed at 
night. We do our work and are obedient and all that, but how 
much of all this is mechanical! We just go through the motions 
often, whereas in a life dedicated to God our aim ought to be to 
put our whole heart, as much as possible, into each of our actions. 
When we pronounce our vows, we make our religious profes- 
sion. We profess publicly and solemnly to lead a religious life. 
That is our way of life now. We profess to practice the virtues of 
religious living in a striking expert way. We are professionals. We 
follow the profession of religion, and religion is the virtue by which 
we render God due worship and reverence. We are supposed to be 
perfectionists at that. Nothing but the best is good enough for us. 
That is what everybody expects of one who follows a profession, 
who claims to be expert in his specialty. A doctor of medicine is 
supposed and expected to be first-rate in his line. He is expected to 
have the best technique, to keep up on the most up-to-date medical 
practices and procedures, to know his field thoroughly, to read the 
most recent medical journals, to consult with other specialists. Woe 
to the medical man who fails in any of these things! His sloth or 
carelessness or neglect will soon bring him into ill repute in a pro- 
fession where the standards are so high. He may lose his patients 
and will be forced to drop out of his profession. 

Religious are professionals. They profess to give their whole 
attention to the practices of the religious life, a life lived in com- 
mon under a rule in the practice of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence, in which they are obliged to tend to perfection. In order to 
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maintain the high standards of our profession we must be mindful 
of our obligations. To practice poverty properly we must be mind- 
ful of poverty. We are mindful of our vow of poverty when we 
frequently call to mind that we have a vow of poverty. So it is 
good to renew our vow often. We should do this especially when 
we are called upon to practice it. After all, we take the vow in 
order to practice the virtue. As we are so often told, anyone can 
take a vow; but practicing it carefully is a different matter. 

The best way to be mindful of poverty is to wish to experience 
at times some of its effects; or, better, to see to it that we actually do 
experience them. I want to get along without things. I do not 
want what I do not need. And, since our poverty consists rather in 
dependence than in penury, I want to get permission for things, I 
am eager to ask permission for things. When I doubt whether I 
need permission or not, I get it anyway because I want to feel the 
effects of poverty. When I ask permission for things I say, ‘I vow 
poverty to my Blessed Savior.”” I want what He had. I want to 
feel it as He did. I want to be mindful that being rich He became 
poor for our sakes, that through His poverty I might be rich (cf. 
II Cor. 8:9). Nor do I want to “‘stick”’ to things. If I have some 
little thing I very much like and feel attached to, I get permission to 
give it away. 

If we are mindful of a thing, we think of it often. If we are 
mindful of a thing, we love it. ‘‘Where your treasure is there is 
your heart also,’ Our Lord said. When I am mindful of chastity, 
I love it, I treasure it. When we love and treasure a thing, we are 
very careful of it. We take no chances on having it soiled or on 
losing it. Asa virgin soul in love with the Son of God and the Son 
of Mary, I treasure chastity, I love chastity, I jealously guard chas- 
tity, I am careful of chastity, I am mindful of this wonderful virtue 
so lovingly enshrined in my vow and often say, “I vow chastity to 
my Blessed Savior.’’ ‘‘I want what You had,’ I say to Him. 

So we are very circumspect about persons, places, and things. 
When we are mindful of chastity, we are not scrupulous but just 
careful in our dealings with others, of where we go and what we do 
and hear and see. It is foolish to look for trouble. There are many 
temptations we need not have, should not have, dare not have. If 
we are careless in what we see and read, try to hear everything, let 
the sensuous and pleasure-loving world in through all the avenues 
of our senses, and are always seeking the comfortable and avoiding 
the disagreeable, we are not mindful of the defenses of chastity. We 
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practice mortification of the senses and shun worldliness in order to 
guard the outworks of this beautiful and delicate virtue. When I 
keep the rules of modesty, I am mindful of chastity. When I mor- 
tify my eyes, my ears, and my affections, I prove that I love the 
purity of Christ. When often during each day, in practicing these 
little mortifications, I say, ‘‘I vow chastity to my Blessed Savior,”’ I 
am mindful of my determination to lead a virgin life. 

I am mindful of my vow of obedience when, on being told to do 
a thing I do it and pray, ‘‘I vow obedience to my Blessed Savior.” 
Obedience of execution—that is, doing externally what I am told to 
do— is obedience of the first degree; but I am not satisfied with that. 
If I am truly mindful of obedience, I want to pass to a higher de- 
gree. I not only do what I am told but want to do it, will what 
the superior wills because that is God’s will for me. I line up my 
will with that of the superior because in doing that I am conforming 
my will to God’s will. That is love: the union of two wills. I am 
still more mindful of obedience if I try to see things the superior’s 
way, conform my mind and judgment to his way of thinking. 
This is the third and highest degree of obedience; sometimes called 
““‘blind’’ obedience, it is not really blind at all but rather very keen- 
visioned and enlightened. 

When I am thoroughly mindful of obedience, I obey not only 
faithfully and willingly and lovingly but with joy. The perfect and 
infinitely lovable model of obedience is Jesus at Nazareth. With 
what joy this loving Child must have obeyed Joseph and Mary! 
One can scarcely imagine anything like reluctance or sourness in Our 
Lord’s obedience. The atmosphere was filled with gladness in that 
wonderful home. And so it should be in ours; and that not only 
in the practice of obedience, but of poverty and chastity too. What 
gives me the greatest consolation in my religious life is that, when I 
do what the superior says, follow carefully the order of the day and 
the prescriptions of the rule and the customs of the house, etc., I am 
most certainly doing God’s will. I just cannot make a mistake in 
being perfectly obedient. Should an official in the house, or the local 
superior, or the highest superior for that matter, make a mistake, I 
myself am doing God’s will by obeying in everything save sin. I 
show that I am mindful of obedience by doing lovingly and joy- 
fully for God whatever I am directed to do. 

To be mindful of poverty, chastity, and obedience; to expressly 
renew my vows and prayerfully and carefully bring my actions 
under them and so practice the virtues they enshrine: this indeed isa 
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blessed mindfulness. To be mindful, too, that I am profssional, 
that in the service of God I am following the highest of professions 
here on this earth, will bring my religious life to its highest vitality. 

There are some other things, too, of which I should be mindful 
in order that I may lead a vigorous and highly meritorious religious 
life. Purity of intention—frequently, fervently, lovingly re-offer- 
ing to God all my works and prayers and joys and sufferings for 
the salvation and sanctification of myself and others, in adoration, 
reparation, thanksgiving, and petition—is one of the chief general 
means to perfection. To say frequently, fervently, thoughtfully, 
lovingly, ‘All for Jesus through Mary,” or ‘“‘Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,” is to turn all our good or 
indifferent actions into the pure gold of merit for eternal life and to 
win for souls graces beyond measure. 

Mindfulness too of the presence of God is a wonderful, easy, 
joyous, consoling, and elevating practice. The Old Testament 
seems to have emphasized the idea of God present near and around 
us; the law of love brought by Christ Our Lord emphasizes God 
within us. “If any man love me, he will keep my word, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come to him, and will make our 
abode with him’ (John 14:23). God, the Most Holy Trinity, 
lives in my soul as in His temple, as in His shrine. How the pray- 
erful, lingering, loving thought of this presence rejoices and elevates 
the soul! And He lives not in my soul only, but in my body. 
“Know you not that your members are the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, who is in you, whom you have from God; and you are not 
your own?” (I Cor. 6:19). ‘‘Know you not that you are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? But if 
any man violate the temple of God, him shall God destroy. For 
the temple of God is holy, which you are’ (I cor. 3:16-17). 

“Not my will but thine be done’’ was Our Lord’s repeated 
prayer in the Garden of Olives. He is but praying here as He taught 
us all to pray in the perfect prayer, the Our Father. To be mindful 
of this under the aspect of abandonment to God’s holy will in the 
duty of the present moment will bring great peace and joy into the 
heart of a religious. No one, I think, has ever presented this in finer 
fashion than Father de Caussade in his book Abandonment to Di- 
vine Providence. ‘‘The present moment is the ambassador of God 
to declare His mandates. The heart listens and pronounces its 
‘fiat.’. .. No soul can be truly nourished, fortified, purified, en- 
riched, and sanctified except in fulfilling the duties of the present 
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moment. What more would you have? As in this you can find all 
good, why seek it elsewhere? Do you know better than God? As 
He ordains it thus why do you desire it differently? Can His good- 
ness and wisdom be deceived? When you find something to be in 
accordance with this divine wisdom and goodness ought you not to 
conclude that it must needs be excellent?’ (I, i, 5 and 7.) 

Finally, there is mindfulness of the greatest of all the virtues, 
charity. ‘‘And the greatest of these is charity.’’ ‘‘Love one an- 
other.” This is the new commandment which the Divine Son 
brought down to us from the bosom of our Father. This is the law 
of love. We should be mindful especially of Christ in our breth- 
ren. See Him there and love Him there. ‘“‘What you do to these 
the least of my brethren you do unto me.” If we were mindful of 
this there would be an end to harsh and uncharitable attitudes of 
mind toward others and to rash judgments. Uncharitable talk and 
criticism would be no more, nor jealousy, nor faultfinding, nor 
deeds that wound the soul. Mindfulness of Christ in our brethren 
is most important in a religious family. It makes a heaven of a re- 
ligious house. ‘‘Little children, love one another.” 





Communications 


Reverend Fathers: 

In the November, 1952, number of REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS I 
read a communication by Sister M. Immaculata, P.C. (Abbess). I 
was forcibly struck by this statement. “It is not what enriches us but 
what effaces us that leads to union with God” (p. 314). This very 
sentence has ever been and continues to be a positive mental and 
spiritual stimulus in my spiritual life. It has helped me more than 
any sermon or conference to conquer pride, especially pride of am- 
bition. It smoothed many a rough place for me. When pride as- 
serted itself and all was in a turmoil, this sentence proved to be a 
sacramental by calming my spirit and restoring peace. 

I hereby wish to express my grateful appreciation to Sister M. 
Immaculata, P.C.—TEACHING SISTER. 
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Duns Scotus, Defender of 
the Immaculate Conception 
Berard Vogt, O.F.M. 


OHN DUNS SCOTUS was born in Scotland in 1266. He 
entered the Franciscan Order at an early age and pursued his 
studies at Oxford. One of the more eminent theologians of 

the thirteenth century, he taught with great distinction both at Ox- 
ford and at Paris. He was called to Cologne in the summer of 
1308 and died there unexpectedly in November of the same year. 
Duns Scotus is the leader of the Franciscan school of philosophy and 
theology. 

It is a historical fact that popular Catholic tradition for centuries 
inclined towards belief in the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, as is evident from the introduction of a special feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception into the liturgy of the Church and from the 
gradual spread of the feast throughout Christendom. But the the- 
ologians and Doctors of the Church hesitated to ascribe this beauti- 
ful privilege to Mary because they found it impossible to solve cer- 
tain inherent difficulties, until Scotus appeared upon the scene and 
offered his pre-redemption solution which prepared the way for and 
ultimately was incorporated into the solemn dogmatic definition of 
the Immaculate Conception. 

The central difficulty was the Pauline teaching concerning the 
need of universal redemption, found in the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Romans: ‘‘Through one man sin entered the world, and through 
sin death, and thus death has passed into all men, because all have 
sinned.”’ 

Duns Scotus made two important contributions to the contro- 
versy. Admitting that Mary as a descendant of Adam stood in 
need of redemption because of the sin of Adam, he offered a novel 
solution to the subtle difficulties which had for so long baffled theo- 
logians by introducing into the solution of the problem the idea of 
pre-redemption and a distinction between order of nature and order 
of time. 

The views of the theologians may be stated generally by quoting 
the following passsage from the Summa of St. Thomas: “If the 
soul of the Blessed Virgin had never been defiled by original sin, 
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this would derogate from the dignity of Christ according to which 
He is the Redeemer of all mankind. It may be said, therefore, that 
under Christ, who as universal Savior needed not to be saved Him- 
self, the Blessed Virgin enjoyed the highest measure of purity. For 
Christ in no wise contracted original sin, but was holy in His very 


conception. . . . The Blessed Virgin, however, did contract original 
sin, but was cleansed therefrom before birth.”” (III, q. 27, a. 2, 
ad 2.) 


The Subtle Doctor answers this argument as follows: on the 
contrary, in defending Mary’s prerogative of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, I am in fact attributing a more exalted and perfect role of 
redeemer to Christ, inasmuch as redeeming grace which preserves 
from original sin is greater than that which merely purifies from 
sin incurred. Christ was Mary’s Redeemer and Mediator more per- 
fectly by preservative redemption. By preserving Mary from original 
sin in view of the foreseen merits of His sacrifice on Calvary, Christ 
not merely redeemed her, but pre-redeemed her. This implies far 
greater grace and a far greater excellency of redemption. 

Scotus thus laid to rest the century-old objections derived 
from the Pauline doctrine concerning the need of universal redemp- 
tion, found already with St. Augustine, St. Anselm, and St. Ber- 
nard, and later with the scholastic doctors. Rightly understood the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception will not offer any difficulty 
preventing Mary’s noble prerogative. The need of incurring orig- 
inal sin, and equally the need of universal redemption by Christ, was 
not denied by Scotus. Nor did he claim that Mary as a daughter of 
Adam escaped this universal law. 

Mary was a daughter of Adam, he explained, before she was an 
adopted daughter of God. Therefore she was subject to original 
sin and in need of redemption. As a child of Adam, she would in 
the ordinary course of events and according to the ordinary course of 
nature have incurred Adam's debt like other men. But in the order 
of time God could give her sanctifying grace at the very moment of 
her conception. In this way Mary, though a child of Adam in the 
order of nature, would be made a child of God by the infusion of 
grace before original sin could take effect in her soul. 

Inasmuch as generation precedes sanctification, Mary was a 
daughter of Adam before she became an adopted daughter of God. 
Therefore, she must have been in need of redemption, because sub- 
ject to original sin. But though in the order of our thoughts our 
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minds may dwell on Mary—conceived first as a daughter of Adam 
and then sanctified as a daughter of God, this does not imply a pri- 
ority of time which would demand in the soul of Mary two succes- 
sive states, one of sin and the other of grace. There is only in her at 
the first moment of her existence a twofold relation: that of a 
daughter of Adam, for which she was indebted to her human gen- 
eration, subject to the common law and establishing the debt of 
sin; and that of a daughter of God, which she owes to the privileged 
sanctification which protected her from the consequences of the 
common law and extinguished in her the debt of sin by a special ap- 
plication of the foreseen merits of the Savior. 

The Subtle Doctor sums up his views thus: ‘Mary, then, 
needed redemption more than anyone else. She needed redemption 
so much the more, the greater the good conferred upon her. Since 
perfect innocence is a greater good than remission of sin after a fall, 
a greater good was conferred upon her (by her Divine Son) by pre- 
serving her from original sin, than if she had been purified after- 
wards. Neither was it necessary on that account that Christ 
should have first suffered, because Abraham was purified from orig- 
inal sin which was in his person by virtue of the foreseen Passion of 
Christ.”” (Rep. III, dist 3, Qu. I, n. 8; ed. Vives xxiii, p. 264.) 

Duns Scotus exercised enduring powerful influence on the devel- 
opment and eventual dogmatic proclamation of the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. By his historic defense with its luminous 
definitions and distinctions, e.g., his pre-redemption theory and 
his suggestion of a distinction between the order of nature and the 
order of time, the Subtle Doctor cleared the dogmatic ground and 
greatly contributed to a final victorious solution. 

Cardinal Merry del Val in a letter to Fr. P. Pauwels, July 4, 
1904, says of Scotus that he carried the torch of Mary’s non-for- 
feiture of grace as on the crest of a wave to its ultimate triumph. 





ABOUT FRAUDS 


Some people who want to get money without effort are wont to request gifts 
and Mass stipends in the names of certain priests and missionaries. The victims, 
real or intended, are often sisters. Some priests whose names have been used in 
this way suggest that all such requests be refused unless those making the requests 
can furnish positive identification. Similarly, we might again call attention to the 
fact that no one is authorized to solicit subscriptions for this REVIEW. 
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The Apostolic School 


Sister M. Angelicia, C.S.J. 


T A GENERAL CHAPTER conducted at the Nazareth 

Motherhouse of the Sisters of Saint Joseph of Concordia, 

Kansas, in June, 1953, it was decided that an approach 
should be made toward the organization of a school for aspirants to 
the religious life which would be in connection with the mother- 
house. A committee was appointed to investigate the possibilities of 
such an organization. 

The first step taken by the committee was to locate convents or 
motherhouses to which were attached such schools for aspirants. As 
indicated in the Catholic Directory, there were sixty-eight mother- 
houses having schools sifnilar to the type which the community 
had in mind. For the purpose of gathering information relative to 
the new project a questionnaire was formulated and was sent to 
each of these sixty-eight motherhouses. Fifty-seven, or approxi- 
mately eighty-four per cent, of the questionnaires were returned. 
The information received was both interesting and enlightening. 
The questionnaire, together with a digest of the answers, is given at 
the conclusion of this article. 

Before taking further steps in the organization of this school, 
we consulted the local ordinary, the Most Reverend Frank A. 
Thill, D.D., Bishop of Salina. The project met with his whole- 
hearted approval, as will be seen later in his letter to the priests of 
his diocese, as well as in those addressed to parents and their chil- 
dren. Moreover, since our congregation is a papal institute, and 
since our constitutions state explicitly that no new works are to be 
added without the permission of the Holy See, the mother general 
inquired from an official source whether the permission of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious would be needed. She was informed 
that, in view of the remarks made by Father Arcadio Larraona, 
Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, at the 1952 
meeting of superiors general in Rome, special permission of the Holy 
See was not needed for starting this school. 

A resumé of Father Larraona’s remarks has been made public. 
Since its contents were very helpful to us, and since it seems to be of 
vital importance to anyone planning to organize a school for aspi- 
rants, we quote this resumé in full: 
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‘Apostolic schools are of comparatively recent origin, the earli- 
est of them dating from about the middle of the last century. They 
have now become increasingly common in religious communities of 
women, as they are the general practice in communities of men. The 
Holy See has issued practically no legislation on the organization of 
such apostolic schools. The S. Congregation is patiently awaiting 
the guidance of experience. 

“These apostolic schools are not permitted by the S. Congrega- 
tion for cloistered nuns, or for religious whose lives closely approxi- 
mate to that of cloistered nuns. This is not a real law of the Holy 
See, but rather a guiding norm, based on Rome’s desire to avoid any 
semblance of pressure when there is question of a vocation calling 
for such special qualities as those required by the contemplative life. 

“The S. Congregation regards apostolic schools as internal 
schools of a religious community. This point is of canonical im- 
portance in determining the degree of freedom to be allowed the 
community in the organization and administration of these schools: 
a) those which do not require any actual signs of vocation to the 
religious life: b) those which demand at least the seeds of vocation 
to the religious life; c) those which require signs of a vocation to a 
specific type of religious life. 

“In any case, the organization and rules of an apostolic school 
should not lose sight of the fact that the girls in them are young. 
The atmosphere as far as possible, should be that of a family. The 
apostolic schools should not be turned into a noviciate in miniature. 
There should be nothing to interfere with the full freedom of the 
candidates in the final determination of their vocation. The pro- 
gram of studies should not be so highly specialized as to make ad- 
justment to a different type of life outside difficult. Teach the girls, 
first of all, to live good Christian lives. No asceticism at the expense 
of the moral law. Avoid whatever might even remotely result in 
deformation of the natural qualities and virtues of the candidates.’’! 

With encouragement coming from every direction, especially 
from our bishop, for the opening of an apostolic school by the 
Sisters of Saint Joseph, it was thought best to begin to make it 
known to the public. Publicity concerning the school appeared in 
many Catholic papers. The two most important announcements 
1Cf. Acta et Documenta Congressus Internationalis Superiorissarum Generalium, 
1952, p. 274. These remarks on apostolic schools form one part of Father Lar- 


raona’s “‘Concluding Instructions addressed to the Reverend Mothers General,” on 
the last day of their meeting in Rome, September 11-13, 1952. 
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were those appearing in the diocesan Catholic Register. The first of 
these, entitled ‘“‘Apostolic School to be Opened in Concordia in 
1954,’’ appeared in the November 15, 1953, issue of the Catholic 
Register. Excerpts from this article are as follows: 

“Concordia.—In the fall of 1954 the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
will open an Apostolic School in connection with their Mother- 
house in Concordia. 

“This preparatory school is intended for young girls who show 
signs of a religious vocation and who wish to join the Congregation 
of the Sisters of Saint Joseph when circumstances permit. It is 
especially for those aspirants to the religious life who have not the 
opportunity of attending a Catholic high school or who are placed 
in circumstances detrimental to a religious vocation. 

“The mode of life at the preparatory or Apostolic School will 
be practically the same as that of resident students at an academy. 
The young women will follow the regular high school course as 
prescribed by the State Department of Education. All the advan- 
tages of the regular high school course will be available to the stu- 
dents in the Apostolic School. .. . 

“Work in the classroom will be regularly and agreeably inter- 
rupted by daily indoor and outdoor recreational activities. The 
girls of this school will be allowed to return to their families during 
the summer vacation as well as Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter 
vacations. 

‘Those interested, or who desire further information, may write 
to the Mother General, Nazareth Motherhouse, Concordia, Kansas.”’ 

Bishop Thill not only gave his whole-hearted support to the 
organization of an apostolic school but he asked that each parish in 
the Salina diocese finance the monthly board and tuition fee at the 
new apostolic school for any deserving girl whose parents could not 
afford the sum. His Excellency announced simultaneously that he 
was prepared to accept personal financial responsibility for ten such 
girls in the school of the Sisters of the Congregation of Saint Joseph 
of Concordia. Excerpts from the Bishop’s letter concerning the 
school are as follows: 

“Reverend dear Fathers, Venerable Religious, Parents and Chil- 
dren: 

‘Because I simply do not believe there is any such thing as a 
Divine vocation to embrace the wrong vocation, I am concerned in 
a very vital and humane way with the establishment of the new 
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Apostolic School by our Sisters of the Congregation of St. Joseph 
of Concordia. I have been a priest too long, and a Chancellor and 
a Bishop, to be able to see anything desirable or even tolerable in the 
crushing frustrations and black unhappiness that burden so many 
men and women in our modern world. 

“In other words, I want to see the largest possible number of 
girls in this diocese given the opportunity to spend the critical years 
of their lives in an atmosphere that will help them to put first things 
first. . . . It does not matter if the girls who enroll become religious 
sisters or not. Many of them will; but those who don’t will have a 
first-class Catholic high school education, fitting them for places of 
trust and leadership in the parishes from which they come... . 

‘The opening of this school will certainly be good news to the 
pastors of the diocese. I recommend its purpose and its needs to 
the consideration of all our priests, and I hope they will agree with 
me in thinking it worthy of our enthusiastic and generous sup- 
port... 

“In conclusion, may I say to all of you, priests, people and 
children, that today’s struggle is not primarily and exclusively a 
struggle against anything at all including even the struggle against 
bad tendencies and sin. It is, more fundamentally still, a struggle 
for something. Indeed, it is a struggle to be something, to be 
another Christ, possessed by the torrent of His life and of His love 
that alone can save the world... .” 

As this paper is being written the applications of aspirants to 
the apostolic school are coming in in a very satisfactory manner. If 
these applications continue they should realize an enrollment of at 
least thirty students or aspirants to the religious life when the school 
opens in September, 1954. 


The Questionnaire and Replies a 
1. DO YOU MAINTAIN A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR THE RELI- 
GIOUS LIFE? Yes, 50; No, 6; in former years, 1. 


2. HOW LONG HAS IT BEEN ORGANIZED? Average, 23 years. 


3. WHAT IS THE NAME OF YOUR SCHOOL? B, 
It is called: 
(A) A Juniorate, 13. 
(B) A School for Aspirants, 26. 
(C) A Preparatory School, 9. 
(D) Others? Scholasticate, 1. 
Candidature, 1. 
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4. DO YOU FAVOR SUCH A SCHOOL? YES, 48; NO, 2. IF “YES” 


10. 


GIVE THE MOST OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES. The most com- 
mon answers were: 


(A) “Prepares for the religious life.”’ 

(B) ‘Fosters vocations.’’ 

(C) ‘‘Gives members to our community.” 

(D) ‘Gives a more solid foundation for future religious life.’’ 

(E) ‘‘Our best vocations come from the juniorate.”’ 

(F) ‘Because of the great percentage of vocations resulting.”’ 

(G) “‘It gives girls a chance to study their vocations in surroundings con- 
ducive to spiritual life.’’ 


. APPROXIMATELY WHAT PERCENTAGE OF ASPIRANTS BECOME 


RELIGIOUS? Average, 54%; range, 7% to 100%. 


. WHAT EDUCATIONAL LEVEL DO YOU ADMIT GIRLS? 


(A) First year high school, 41. 

(B) Second year high school, 21. 
(C) Third year high school, 26. 
(D) Fourth year high school, 26. 


. WHAT IS THE LONGEST TIME THE ASPIRANT IS KEPT BEFORE 


ENTERING THE POSTULATE? 
(A) One year, 2. 

(B) Two years, 4. 

(C) Three years, 14. 

(D) Three and one-half years, 7. 
(E) Four years, 19. 


. WHAT COURSE OF STUDY DO THE ASPIRANTS PURSUE? 


(A) ‘The regular high school course,’’ 18. 
(B) ‘‘College preparatory,” 5. 

(C) ‘Classical Course,’’ 2. 

(D) ‘‘Academic,’’ 19. 

(E) ‘‘Academic and Commerce,” 1. 


. ARE THERE REQUIRED SPIRITUAL EXERCISES? IF SO, OF WHAT 


DO THEY CONSIST? 

(A) ‘Daily attendance at Mass,’’ 50. 

(B) ‘Rosary in common,” 21. 

(C) “Spiritual reading,’’ 24. 

(D) ‘‘Morning and night prayers in common,” 21. 

(E) ‘Meditation,’ 18. 

(F) ‘‘Vespers,’’ 6. 

(G) ‘‘Attendance at Benediction,’’ 8. 

HOW MUCH TIME IS GIVEN TO RECREATION? Average number of 
hours, 2%. WHAT TYPE OF RECREATION IS FOLLOWED? 
(A) ‘Indoor and outdoor sports,’’ 44. 

(B) ‘‘Square dancing,’’ 24. 

(C) “‘Singing,’’ 24. 

(D) ‘“‘Dramatics,”’ 10. 

(E) ‘Needlework, card-playing, etc.’’ 
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11. WHAT FEE IS CHARGED FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR? $133.93 is the 
average yearly fee. The fee for one year ranged from ten dollars to four hun- 
dred dollars. 


12. Is THE TUITION FEE REFUNDED IN CASE THE ASPIRANT EN- 
TERS THE COMMUNITY? YES, 1; NO, 49. 


13. ARE INCIDENTAL EXPENSES MAINTAINED BY THE ASPIRANT’S 
FAMILY? YES, 44; NO, 6. 


14. DO THE ASPIRANTS SPEND VACATION PERIODS AT HOME? 
YES, 43; NO, 2: “PART TIME,” 1. 
(A) Christmas, 41. 
(B) Easter, 23. 
(C) Thanksgiving, 21. 
(D) Summer, 33. 


15. ARE ASPIRANTS EXPECTED TO FOLLOW ANY SPECIAL PRO- 
GRAM DURING VACATION PERIODS? IF SO, WHAT? YES, 15; 
NO, 31. See question 9 for suggested program. 


16. ARE VISITS OF RELATIVES RESTRICTED? YES, 39; NO, 7; IF 
RESTRICTED, EXPLAIN. No visiting permitted during Lent and Ad- 
vent in majority of cases. The first Sunday of the month is suggested for 
visiting friends and relatives. 


17. DO YOU HAVE REGULATIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE? YES, 43; 
NO, 5; NO ANSWER, 2. 


18. DO THE ASPIRANTS WEAR UNIFORMS? YES, 49; NO. 1. 





SACRA VIRGINITAS 


According to a news announcement in The Register, the encyclical Sacra Vir- 
ginitas, which Pope Pius XII issued on March 25, 1954, is now available in pam- 
phlet form, complete with footnotes, from the NCWC Publications Office, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 5, D.C. 





OUR ADDRESSES 


We have three different addresses. It would help considerably if all who com- 
municate with us would note them: 

1. Business communications, such as subscriptions, renewals, etc., should be 
sent to: REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, 606 Harrison St., Topeka, Kansas. 

2. Books for review should be sent to: Book Review Editor, REVIEW FOR RE- 
LIGIOUS, West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana. ~ 

3. All other editorial communications, such as manuscripts, questions, letters 
for publication, etc., should be sent to: The Editors, REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. 




















Apparitions and Revelations: 
Some Classifications 
Augustine G. Ellard, S.J. 


N A PREVIOUS discussion some elementary suggestions were 
offered as to what attitudes one should take toward private ap- 
paritions and revelations, whether one’s own or those reported of 

others (REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, XIII [January, 1954], 3-12). 
Now it is proposed to recall some of the descriptive classifications of 
such occurrences that help one to think more intelligently and 
clearly about them. 


I. DEFINITIONS AND DIVISIONS 

In an apparition a person or object is presented before the con- 
sciousness of somebody at a time and place at which that presence is 
naturally inexplicable. For example, at the baptism of Christ a 
dove symbolizing the Spirit of God was seen descending from above 
and lighting upon Him (Matthew 3:16-17; John 1:32-34). On 
the same occasion a voice from heaven was heard proclaiming, ‘This 
is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.’’! In a revelation in 
the proper sense God communicates some truth to one by way of 
speech. He does not manifest to one the objective truth itself, as 
He would in infused knowledge. He does express His ideas on it and 
thus let one know His mind about it. Of course it is also possible 
for the Blessed Virgin or an angel or a saint from heaven to speak 
to one. Evidently such an occurrence would be more than natural. 
Speech need not necessarily be in words; equivalent signs are con- 
sidered amply sufficient. 

Apparitions are in some way seen, revelations heard. Either may 
take place without the other. But they do come together so often 
that it is logical to treat them both at the same time. When, for 
instance, Bernadette Soubirous saw the beautiful maiden at Lourdes, 
she also heard the words, ‘‘I am the Immaculate Conception!’ 


1. Apparitions: Ocular, Imaginative, Intellectual 
Probably the commonest classification of apparitions is that 
based upon the faculties involved. Some visions are external, sen- 
iNew Testament quotations in this article are taken from the translation made by 

Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P. (New York: Macmillan, 1943). 
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sible, perceptible to the eyes, ocular. In this case an exterior objective 
reality of some sort outside of one is simply and literally seen. Thus, 
for example, Constantine is said to have beheld a cross in the sky 
with the inscription, “In this sign shalt thou conquer!’’ When 
many people together perceive an apparition, the presumption is that 
it is external and really activates the eyes. Such were the appear- 
ances of Christ after the Resurrection; such also was the vision of the 
multitude at Fatima. 

Other apparitions take place in the interior senses and are 
termed imaginative. They are not imaginary, like hallucinations, 
but real and true in their own way, which, however may be misap- 
prehended. When one sees something, an image of it is produced 
not only upon the retina of the eyes but also in the interior faculty 
that psychologists call the imagination. God could easily bring about 
such a likeness without there being any corresponding exterior ob- 
ject present. Nor, if it should be of divine origin, would there be 
an hallucination and deception. It would convey to the mind in a 
merely internal way some truth intended by God. The vision 
granted to St. Peter and recounted in Acts 10:9-16 seems to be of 
this type. Peter ‘fell into an ecstasy; and he beheld heaven opened, 
and a kind of vessel descending, as it were, a great sheet let down by 
the four corners to the earth, in which were all kinds of quadrupeds 
and reptiles of the land, and birds of the sky.’’ As is evident from 
the whole story, the apostle learned from this symbolic representa- 
tion in his imagination that he was to admit Gentiles as well as Jews 


into the Church. 


In practice it may be very difficult to differentiate between ocular 
and imaginative visions, but if they are true and of divine origin it 
may be of only theoretical interest whether they be the one or the 
other. 


A third form of apparition is purely intellectual. Some person 
or object is presented directly to the seer’s intelligence, without the 
mediation of the eyes or the interior senses. This sort of vision is 
like that whereby an angel would see things, and therefore it is de- 
cidedly superhuman. It is also quite an indescribable experience, 
except of course remotely and analogously. Of a vision of this kind 
St. Teresa wrote: “‘Jesus Christ seemed to be by my side continu- 
ally, and as this vision was not imaginary, I saw no form’’—that is, 
it was not represented in her imagination—(Life, Ch. 27:-Peers’s 
translation, I, 170). 
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2. On “Seeing”? God 

The great mystics often speak of ‘“‘seeing’’ God, as well as of 
having visions of lesser persons or objects. Hence an immense dif- 
ference must be noticed between visions that have as their object the 
Creator Himself, in whatever sense He is said to be seen, and created 
persons or things. There is all the distinction between having to do 
with the infinite God Himself or with some finite creature. Mystics 
“‘see’’ God in at least two senses. At times their infused contempla- 
tive knowledge of Him, which is usually obscure and general, be- 
comes relatively so clear and definite that they feel it must be 
described as ‘‘vision’’ rather than, for instance, as contact. Of con- 
templative vision St. Thomas writes: ‘In contemplation God is seen 
through the medium which is the light of wisdom elevating the 
mind to perceive divine things, though not so that the divine essence 
itself be immediately seen’’ (De Verttate, XVIII, 4). In addition 
to this and as a particular favor in some cases contemplatives are 
granted special manifestations of God, or of some of the divine at- 
tributes, or of the Blessed Trinity, and these they speak of as 
“visions of God.’’ Thus Blessed Angela of Foligno, a great Italian 
mystic of the thirteenth century, describes such visions: ‘‘When the 
most high God cometh unto the rational soul, it is at times given 
her to see Him, and she seeth Him within her, without any bodily 
form,and she seeth Him more clearly than one mortal man can see 
another; for the eyes of the soul behold a fulness, spiritual not bod- 
ily, about which I can say nothing at all, for words and imagina- 
tion fail me. Moreover in this vision the soul is delighted with un- 
utterable delight, and then she looketh at nothing else save that 
alone; for this it is that filleth the soul beyond all that can be reck- 
oned.”’ (Visions and Instructions: ch. 52; apud Poulain, The 
Graces of Interior Prayer, p. 267.) 


3. Revelations: Auricular, Imaginative, Intellectual 


Like apparitions, revelations or locutions fall into three groups, 
according to the faculty to which they are immediately addressed. 
Some of them include real external sounds and are perceived by the 
ear. An example from the New Testament is that of the utterance 
described in John 12:28-30. Ina talk to the people of Jerusalem 
shortly before His death Jesus said: ‘‘Father, save Me from this 
hour! But for this very purpose I came to this hour. Father, 
glorify Thy name! ‘There came therefore-a Voice out of heaven; 
‘I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again.” The crowd, ac- 
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cordingly, who stood by and heard it, said that it had thundered. 
Others said, ‘An angel has spoken to Him.’ Jesus addressed them 
and said, ‘This voice has not come for My sake, but for yours.’ ”’ 

Other revelations are directed straight to the interior senses and 
are termed imaginative. In normal communications between human 
persons there is a double threefold process. In the speaker there is 
first of all thought, then formulation of it in words in the phantasy 
or imagination, and lastly utterance of it with the vocal organs. In 
the hearer the corresponding steps occur in the reverse order: audi- 
tory perception, representation in the phantasy, and finally under- 
standing in the mind. When God, or an angel, communicates His 
ideas, He can skip the first act in the hearer’s process and address 
Himself directly to the imagination. This is very probably what 
happened to St. Joseph when an angel of the Lord appeared to him 
“in a dream-vision, saying, ‘Arise and take the Child and His 
mother, and fly to Egypt, and remain there until I tell thee; for 
Herod is about to hunt for the Child to destroy Him’ ’’ (Matthew 
2:43). 

A spirit, whether divine or angelic, can also impart ideas directly 
to one’s intelligence, and thus we have purely intellectual locutions 
and auditions. Lucie Christine (a distinguished French mystic, a 
woman of social position and the mother of several children, whose 
personal notes, written only for her director, were published under 
this pseudonym after her death in 1908), says of a certain intellec- 
tual communication of this nature that she received: ‘““Whilst at 
prayer this kind God deigned to fill my soul with His light and said 
to me interiorly: ‘I myself am the glory.’ . . . The divine words 
carry with them an ineffable unction by which the soul recognizes 
in some manner the voice of God. Moreover, they impress them- 
selves forcibly upon the soul and operate what they utter. I had ob- 
served this before I read about it. These interior accents cannot bear 
any comparison to those words which sometimes are formed by the 
imagination.”” (Spiritual Journal of Lucite Christine, pp. 24-25.) 


4. Special Terminology of St. John of the Cross 

St. John of the Cross has a classification of supernatural 
“words” and a peculiar terminology for them that are original. 
Since his divisions and his ways of naming them are very often re- 
ferred to, one who wishes to be well-informed in the field should 
know them. With respect to ‘‘supernatural locutions, which are apt 
to come to the spirits of spiritual persons without the intervention 
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of any bodily sense,’’ he writes: ‘““These, although they are of many 
kinds, may, I believe, all be reduced to three, namely, successive, for- 
mal, and substantial’ (Ascent of Mt. Carmel, II, 18; Peers’s trans- 
lation, I, 208). ‘‘Successive words’ are not really language coming 
from another person, as St. John himself explains in what immedi- 
ately follows; they are nothing more than words formed by certain 
people in the depths of their own personality while in a state of pro- 
found recollection. In such utterances one is rather speaking to one- 
self. ‘Formal words’’ do come from somebody else, and outside of 
periods of recollection as well as within them. St. John adduces the 
example of the archangel Gabriel who spoke to the prophet Daniel 
about the coming of the Messiah. ‘‘O Daniel, I am now come forth 
to teach thee, and that thou mightest undersand. . . . Seventy weeks 
are shortened upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, that trans- 
gression may be finished, and sin have an end, . . . and everlasting 
justice may be brought; and vision and prophecy may be fulfilled; 
and the saint of saints may be anointed. .. .”’ (Daniel, 9:20-27.) 
‘Substantial words’ are those that promptly and vigorously effect 
just what they express; thus, for instance, if one were overwhelmed 
with fear and God should say, ‘‘Fear thou not!’’ one “‘would at 
once be conscious of great fortitude and tranquillity’’ (Op. cit., I, 


219). 


5. Revelations: Public and Private 

Of all the distinctions to be made between revelations the most 
important by all means is that beween public and private revela- 
tions. Public revelation is that which was made long ago, meant 
for mankind generally, and entrusted to the Church. It is a primary 
purpose of the Church to guard, interpret, and proclaim to all the 
truths of this revelation. It originally came into the world from 
God through the prophets and especially through Christ and the 
Apostles. 

All other revelations are termed private, even though in par- 
ticular respects they may take on a very popular character. They 
are indeed messages from God, or at least from some sacred person. 
They are not addressed directly to the Church as such, and they 
never become a part of the deposit of faith. One could not accept 
them with ‘‘divine and Catholic faith.” 

Certain apparitions and revelations of the Blessed Virgin oc- 
curring in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have attained con- 
siderable importance in the life of the Church. The use of the 
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Miraculous Medal goes back to appearances of the Mother of God 
to Sister Catherine Labouré, of the Daughters of Charity, in the 
year 1830 at Paris. Everybody knows about Lourdes, and now 
also Fatima. Another case that became famous in France, but is less 
well known generally, is that of La Salette. Near La Salette, in 
eastern France, in the year 1846, two children, Melanie Calvat, a 
girl of fifteen, and Maximin Giraud, a boy of eleven, affirmed that 
they had seen ‘‘a beautiful lady’’ while engaged in watching some 
cows near a stream. ‘They received a message from her to be con- 
veyed to all the lady’s people. It inculcated the necessity of doing 
penance and of leading a good Christian life. Also each of the chil- 
dren was entrusted with a special secret. Eventually these secrets 
were transmitted to Pope Pius IX. Over this vision there raged for 
a considerable time a great controversy. Finally, after careful in- 
vestigation, it was officially approved in 1851 by the Bishop of the 
Diocese of Grenoble. On the occasion of the centennial celebration 
it received a certain papal confirmation in a letter sent by Pope 
Pius XII to the Superior General of the Institute of the Missionaries 
of La Salette. 


II. FATHER STAEHLIN’S OBSERVATIONS 

Not long ago the Spanish Jesuit, Father Carlos Maria Staehlin, 
published in Razon y Fe (1949, vol. 139, pp. 443-464; 546-562; 
vol. 140, pp. 71-98) the results of an elaborate study of apparitions 
and revelations as they have taken place in the history of the Church 
during the last 150 years. 


1. The Two Currents 

First of all, Father Staehlin points out that in this record two 
currents of apparitions and revelations are to be distinguished: the 
mystical and the non-mystical. 

The first current is observable in men and women who were 
favored with the central phenomenon of mysticism, that is, infused 
contemplation. Typically this line is exemplified in the saints, or 
at least in very holy persons of mature age. In these people, there- 
fore, were to be found both a superior form of mental prayer and a 
high degree of virtue. At times, and in some cases only, to increase 
their intimacy with God they were granted apparitions of various 
sacred persons or things. Revelations given in connection with such 
apparitions are of course private and may also be called particular. 
In the lives of the saints there occurs also another kind of revelation 
that may be termed social. It is meant more for the good of nu- 
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merous other persons than for the advantage of the individual re- 
cipient. The communications concerning the Sacred Heart made to 
St. Margaret Mary and those of the Blessed Virgin at Lourdes ex- 
emplify this social type of private revelation. 


2. Apparitions to non-Mystics 

The second general current comprises those cases in which the 
persons favored with visions are not mystics. Oftentimes they are 
children. These visions reported by non-mystics seem to be sea- 
sonal, tending to occur in the spring and summer months, between 
March and October. The recipients are usually uneducated persons; 
nearly always women or children, and girls rather than boys. When 
a man sees a vision he is apt to be in the company of a woman, and 
she sees more than he does. If the seers be children, one or more of 
them often enough has a father who drinks heavily. There seems 
to be a certain tendency for these apparitions to follow the classical 
type of Saint Bernadette or the more recent pattern set by the chil- 
dren at Fatima. In a few cases the effect upon the religious life of the 
community or even of the Church has been very great; but as a rule, 
no matter how great the excitement at first may be, the total result 
is not impressive. 

Manifestations in which Christ appears are more often within 
doors, whereas those of the Blessed Virgin are more frequently ob- 
served in the open air. Since the time when devotion to the Sacred 
Heart became widespread apparitions in which Our Lord figures 
tend to focus upon His heart. Strangely enough, when the place is 
in the vicinity of the Blessed Sacrament there is usually no connec- 
tion between it and the apparition. The appearances of the Blessed 
Virgin taking place outdoors do not generally present themselves 
abruptly: they are introduced by some sound or sight that does not 
naturally fit in with the circumstances, but attracts attention and 
prepares for what is to come. 


3. Zones and Periods 

Looking over lists of apparitions that have been reported one 
can easily discern certain zones, or parts of the world, and periods of 
time, in which they are especially numerous. Staehlin refers to one 
zone, without however naming it, embracing some twenty villages, 
in which there was, as it were, an epidemic outbreak of visions. In 
Belgium in the single year 1933 there was a comparatively large 
number of them; Staehlin lists the places and dates for eighteen, and 
says that the enumeration is far from complete. 
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4. Constellations 


It is also noticeable that apparitions tend to occur in constella- 
tions, that is, in groups with a certain unity of place, time, and sub- 
ject-matter. Numerous minor occurrences of this kind cluster around 
one that is of major importance and renown. Thus a full critical 
account of the origins of Lourdes would chronicle many visionaries 
and visions besides St. Bernadette and her experiences. She is the 
one whose claims have been approved, both by the Church officially 
and by the common assent of the faithful, and she is the only one 
who was canonized for her virtues. But there were other persons 
who reported having seen apparitions at about the same time and 
place. For the names of some of those who said that they had had 
such visions and the places and times at which they occurred, see 
Staehlin, volume 139, pp. 555-56. It is said that at Fatima also 
there were other apparitions besides those to the three little shep- 
herds. 


5. Multiplication 

Multiplication is another mark that Staehlin observes in his 
study of apparitions. Once a particular vision is recorded in the 
literature it is apt to be repeated. The following is an example. In 
Agreda, Spain, in the seventeenth century there was a Franciscan ab- 
bess named Maria de Jesus. Continuing the work begun by the 
famed visionary St. Bridget of Sweden, namely, completing the 
Gospel accounts from private revelations, Maria wrote the celebrated 
and highly controversial book called The Mystical City of God. It 
is a history of the life of the Blessed Virgin. Because of its ques- 
tionable character the process for her beatification which had been 
begun was discontinued. Mother Maria recounts in great detail this 
incident from the passion. When Jesus had been fastened to the 
cross and the soldiers wished to clinch the nails, they were about to 
turn Him and the cross over, thus leaving Him with His face on the 
ground. His mother, unable to bear the thought of that additional 
cruelty and indignity, most earnestly besought the Eternal Father 
not to permit it. Accordingly He sent angels at once who supported 
the overturned Jesus and cross in the air above the rocky ground 
while the executioners hammered back the nails (Part II, Bk VI, 
Chapter XXII, n. 1386). 

In the next century, after Mother Maria’s work had become 
widely diffused among the devout nuns in the convents of Spain, 
Sister Joan of the Incarnation, of the Discalced Augustinians in 
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Murcia, had a strikingly similar vision, reported in very much the 
same way. In our century Sister Josefa Menendez, of the Spanish 
Religious of the Sacred Heart, whose book Christ’s Appeal for Love 
is making her increasingly well-known just at present, also saw in a 
vision and reports exactly the same incident. (For the original 
wording in all three cases, see Razon y Fe, 1949, vol. 139, pp. 559- 
560). 


6. Four Patterns 

It is not difficult to observe that even those apparitions which 
seem original or at least have no particular connection in time or 
place tend to follow certain definite patterns. Of these Father Staeh- 
lin distinguishes four: namely the reformatory type, the pastoral, 
the innovating, and lastly one representing the passion of Christ. 
The first two, the reformatory and the pastoral, inasmuch as they 
involve prophecies regarding the future, may be termed apocalyptic. 
The third and fourth, introducing something new or somehow 
reproducing the Passion, are of a more devout form. 

Apparitions falling into the reformatory pattern may be de- 
signed to change either religious or political conditions. In times of 
stress and strain in Church or state there is wont to be an excess of 
them. A typical apparition seeking reform in religious matters 
would first point out the tragedies and calamities that afflict the 
Church. Then the cause would be indicated, for example, the faults 
of the clergy and religious men and women. An exhortation would 
follow urging them to do penance and again take up the fervent 
pursuit of virtue. Finally the happy results would be depicted in 
glowing colors. The Church and civil society are always laboring 
under great evils or dangers of them; some reformatory movements 
are always in progress; some of the troubles disappear in time; and 
in a few respects at least there is positive change for the better. If 
the prediction is not completely verified, one can invariably say 
either that not enough effort toward penance and amendment was 
made or that the rest of the prophecy is still to be fulfilled. 

The pasoral pattern of apparitions is the one with which we are 
all most familiar. Popular devout literature and the conversations 
of pious people thrive on it. Such appearances, which are said to be 
very numerous, tend to conform to this broad scheme: some chil- 
dren, playing outdoors, unexpectedly notice a sight or sound that 
attracts or directs their attention. Above the branches of a tree or in 
a clearing they notice a white feminine figure, they are addressed by 
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it, and finally they are invited to return to the site on subsequent 
days. Sooner or later the figure makes itself known as the Blessed 
Virgin, and eventually she manifests some secret or other to the 
young seers. She often requests that a shrine be erected there and 
promises a miracle to give divine assurance for everything. There is 
a message that is to be made public (an example, therefore, of a 
revelation that is private, but with a social purpose): the good 
should do penance and pray more for mankind. At last something 
takes place which is interpreted as the miracle. Evidently the ap- 
paritions at Lourdes and Fatima are outstanding examples and 
models of this pattern. These two are also among the very, very 
few that have been approved and that have achieved importance. 
Scores, if not hundreds, of others, have created only a local or a 
passing stir among the people. 

New devotions are usually the object of the next, the inno- 
vating, type of visions. In her attitude toward these the Church is 
likely to be much more severe and critical, and the reason is that 
novel forms of religious practice very often imply notions that are 
wrong or dangerous to the faith. In 1937 a decree against certain 
novelties was issued by the Holy Office. ‘‘Everybody knows that 
such new forms of worship and devotion, sometimes ridiculous, 
very often a useless imitation of similar devotions already legiti- 
mately established, or even a corruption of them, are multiplied 
from day to day and widely propagated among the faithful in sev- 
eral places, especially in these latter times, to the great surprise and 
bitter reproach of non-Catholics’’ (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXIX, 
305). It is easy for certain devout souls to feel inspired to insti- 
tute, say, a new scapular or a new set of Fridays or Saturdays in 
honor of their favorite celestial patron. 

Apparitions of the fourth pattern represent the passion and 
crucifixion of Christ. Some of the seers who witness them are stig- 
matics. Anyone somewhat conversant with devotional literature 
will know of examples. A notable recent case is that of St. Gemma 
Galgani (1878-1903). 


So much for the observations of Father Staehlin. 
III. NEGATIVE TYPES . 
1. Diabolical Apparitions 
Besides apparitions or revelations from the mansions of heaven, 


there are of course others that come from the dungeons of the nether 
regions. In genuine cases these are really and truly supernatural in 
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the sense of being beyond the possibilities of visible nature. The 
lives of the saints contain many instances, and therefore the sanctity 
of the human person concerned is no proof that his or her super- 
normal experiences are all good. Of these appearances some are at 
once and clearly diabolical; they are generally of a terrifying nature. 
Others seem at first to be holy and conducive to piety, but they are 
always deceptive, and sooner or later manifest indications of the evil 
tendencies that they subserve. At a certain period in his life and at 
hours when he should have been studying, St. Ignatius used to ex- 
perience visions that seemed to make for devotion and prayer, but 
eventually he noticed that it was always at the wrong time and 
place, and he concluded that what he was seeing was a temptation 
rather than a grace, and really something designed to distract him 
from God’s work. Besides preternatural appearances that emanate 
from the evil spirits there are others also which are in reality natural, 
but mistakenly attributed to evil spirits. 


2. Hallucinations and Illusions 


A distinction relevant to apparitions and revelations that is hu- 
miliating and unpleasant for subjects, but nevertheless of prime 
practical importance for their directors and everybody else who has 
anything to do with them, is that between authentic and apparent 
manifestations of the supernatural, or, in other words, between the 
really miraculous and hallucinations or illusions. In hallucinations 
one judges that he sees or hears something that is simply non- 
existent; there is not even a good foundation for the mistaken per- 
ception. Illusions are false interpretations of something that is true 
and objective; for example, a man suffering from delirium tremens 
sees a stick and takes it to be a snake. These aberrations of the mind 
can in some cases have a very close resemblance to truthful judg- 
ments. A perfectly balanced person may be deceived in a particular 
case, and the most acute discerner of spirits may find it exceedingly 
difficult to make the appropriate distinctions with assurance. Hence 
the great necessity of exercising extreme precaution in pronouncing 
upon any occurrence that has the semblance of the supernatural. 

Not long ago a certain French doctor and psychologist wrote a 
study of “‘interior words.’’ It was based particularly upon a num- 
ber of books published in recent years and purporting to give pri- 
vate divine revelations or locutions. Of his whole investigation he 
gives the general conclusion as follows: ‘These reflections, such as 
they are, allow us to see in many cases of ‘interior words’ a natural 
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psychological mechanism, independent (inasmuch as it is a process) 
of the religious character of their content: a mechanism of projec- 
tion, of compensation, of mental dialogue expressed in language. 
The classical criteria, conformity to the teaching of the Church, 
sanctity of life, quality of charity, submission to the magisterium of 
the Church, are evidently indispensable. It seems to me that they 
are not sufficient. Is it not proper to consider as well whether a 
natural explanation cannot account for them, in whole or in part?”’ 
(Vie Spirituelle, Supplement, May 1953, 165-175; Dr. Suzy 
Rousset, ‘‘ ‘Paroles interieures’-—remarques psychologiques.”’) Per- 
haps, therefore, modern psychologists and psychiatrists can point 
out the precise mechanisms and processes which explain the fact, 
long ago noticed by St. John of the Cross, that a devout person 
may seem to hear God speaking to him interiorly, whereas in reality 
the person is talking to himself through his subconsciousness. 

The distinguished contemporary Carmelite authority in ‘‘spir- 
itual theology,’’ Father Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen, has made a 
special study of visions and revelations, and published the results in 
a work devoted exclusively to that subject, Visions and Revelations 
in the Spititual Life (1950). Toward the end of this work he em- 
phasizes the point that the old rules for the discernment of spirits 
do indeed indicate whether a movement of soul or what seems to be 
an interior locution is good or bad and whether it is ultimately 
from the divine spirit or the diabolical spirit, but they do not enable 
one to judge that, if it be from God, it proceeds from Him preter- 
naturally rather than naturally. What appears in consciousness as 
a divine locution may be from God and may be a great grace, but, 
from these rules alone, we are not justified in concluding that it 
comes from Him in the special way characteristic of revelations in 
the proper sense. ‘‘In the present state of the psychological sciences, 
in view of data which may be reasonably expected, it must be main- 
tained that the mechanism of the interior voice may sometimes be 
natural. Unless we succeed in disproving this hypothesis, we can- 
not conclude that God has certainly intervened’’ (p. 119). A devout 
soul can write a whole book, all of it most excellent spiritual doc- 
trine and seemingly dictated to the writer by God himself. It can be 
most conducive to one’s advance in sanctity, or to that of others. 
Nevertheless the whole product may be really due to the processes of 
nature and grace, and may not require any miraculous intervention 


from God. 
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3. Fraudulent Reports 

In addition to genuine apparitions there are some that are simply 
fraudulent. A person may gain notice and admiration and perhaps 
even many other advantages by acquiring the reputation of being in 
direct and supernatural communication with the powers of heaven. 
Moreover prestige and profit may accrue to places where appari- 
tions have been reported, and men seeing the commercial possibili- 
ties may, in good or bad faith, help promote the popular interest 
and excitement. 

A subsequent paper will consider certain practical problems that 
arise when one has become, or at least seems to have become, the re- 
cipient of apparitions and revelations, and also when one reads about 
those that are said to have been granted to other persons. 





Beatifications, 1951-1952 


Pope Pius X, who was solemnly canonized, May 29, 1954, was 
born in 1835, died in 1914. He was the first Pope since St. Pius V 
(died, 1572: beatified, 1671; canonized, 1710) to be raised to the 
honors of the altar. An account of the pontificate of Pius X, as 
well as a table of important dates, was published in the May, 1954, 
number of the REVIEW (pp. 114-24). This account, written by the 
Archbishop of Madurai, was first published shortly after the beatifi- 
cation of Pius X, which took place on June 3, 1951. On the occa- 
sion of the beatification, Pope Pius XII said of his blessed predeces- 
sor: 

‘Through his person and through his work God wished to pre- 
pare His Church for the new and arduous tasks that awaited her in 
the troublous future; to prepare in time a Church at one in doctrine, 
firm in discipline, efficient in her pastors; a generous laity, a people 
well instructed; a youth sanctified from its first years; a Christian 
conscience alert to the problems of social life. 

“If today the Church of God, so far from retreating before the 
forces that would destroy all spiritual values, suffers and fights, and 
through divine help advances and redeems, it is due in great part to 
the far-seeing action and the holiness of Pius X. Today it has be- 
come clear that his whole pontificate was directed according to a 
divine plan of love and redemption, to prepare souls for the very 
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struggles we are facing, and to ensure victory for us and for the fu- 
ture.” 

The foregoing translation is taken from The Clergy Monthly, 
XVI (July, 1952), 227. We are indebted to the same publication 
for the following accounts of others who were beatified in 1951; 
also of those beatified in 1952. 

Blessed Alberic Crescitelli: born, 1863; died, 1900; beatified, 
Feb. 18, 1951. Of the Foreign Missions of Milan. He was cruelly 
martyred during the Boxer rising after twelve years of self-sacrificing 
work in the China mission. In his case, as in other cases, the Holy 
Father remarked, ‘‘Martyrdom is but the crowning of an entire life 
of daily heroism and of continual compliance with the will of God.” 


Blessed Francis Antony Fasani: born, 1681; died, 1742; beati- 
fied, April 15, 1951. A Franciscan Conventual priest. He spent 
thirty-five years in his native town of Lucera, teaching the young 
friars and then governing the convent and the province of his order, 
combining with these offices an intense apostolic and charitable ac- 
tivity. He liked to recall his humble origin, and among the poor 
who crowded the door of the convent for their daily bowl of soup, 
with filial respect and love he acknowledged his mother, ‘‘the poor 
Isabella.”’ 

Blessed Joseph Diaz Sanjurjo, O.P., and twenty-four compan- 
ions. Beatified, April 29, 1951. In Tonkin, during the bloody 
persecution of 1856-1862 under Tu-Duc, thousands of Christians 
were cruelly tortured and put to death. One group of four was beati- 
fied by Pius X on April 15, 1906. The cause of another 1,288 was 
introduced in 1917; and from among these a first group of 25 has 
now been beatified: 2 bishops (Spanish Dominicans), 4 native 
priests (2 Dominicans and 2 Tertiaries of St. Dominic), and 19 
Christians of every class of society. 

Blessed Placide Viel: born, 1815; died, 1877; beatified, May 6, 
1951. One is deeply struck, said the Holy Father on the occasion 
of her beatification, by ‘‘the contrast between the temperament, the 
character, the antecedents of this little peasant girl—shy, awkward, 
without instruction, without the least experience of life in the world 
—and her career of exceptional, not to say uniques activity.’’ Out 
of seemingly unpromising material God’s grace fashioned an out- 
standing personality. 

Placide Viel was the daughter of a Norman farmer. When 
eighteen, she joined the young and struggling Congregation of the 
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WO of the most fundamental and most consoling truths of the 
spiritual life are that the will of God is man’s peace and that 
the providence of God is most loving. Practical acceptance and 

living out of these truths has brought and will bring many to holi- 
ness. There can be no sanctity where a person has no ‘“‘devotion” 
to the will of God and little trust in divine providence. While all 
this is true, there is another side to the question, as there is to most 
questions. And this ‘‘other side of the question’’ has some impor- 
tant relevance to both the private and social lives of religious. Wrong 
understanding of these great truths can bring about great personal 
and great public harm. The pagan Lucretius in that terrible line, 
“so great a mass of evils has religion been able to foist upon man- 
kind,”’ fixed in a few words the awful effect of religion gone bad. 
Perhaps it would be well to listen to a pagan, ancient or modern, 
present his picture of a Christian and the will of God. Thus then 
would our pagan speak: 

“If Christians live according to the faith that is in them, for 
them the will of God is the end of life. In all things great and 
small a Christian must love and do God’s will and bear patiently 
whatever God allows to come into his life. If he is sick, that is 
God’s will and he must bear sickness patiently and even gladly if 
possible. If there is a drought and the crops fail, that too is God’s 
will and a true Christian must bear it without complaint. If in 
God’s providence a man has been born into a poor family, that is 
for his best and he should worship the strange ways of divine provi- 
dence. If a working man cannot find employment, that is God's 
will and he must submit humbly—remembering that God cares for 
the birds of the air and the lilies of the field. If taxes are high and 
there is much corruption in government and unequal distribution of 
wealth, God has permitted these things, and His will must be rev- 
erenced. If the children are starving and the wife is sick and there 
is no opportunity for work, God has seen fit to allow that and man 
must meekly accept His will.” 

Truly religion thus pictured is the opium of the people. Man’s 
urge for self-preservation, for the advancement of his family, for his 
well-being in this life is stifled. He is made the pawn of priests, 
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he is made a slave of inaction. Religion has bound him hand and 
foot and made him a completely useless citizen of the state. 

We may now imagine an objector adapting the above picture to 
fit a religious more directly. To a religious God’s will is especially 
dear. It should be his meat and drink. Only by complete aban- 
donment to the divine will can he lead his life as he should and 
reach sanctity. He should have no desire of his own but should 
will only what God wills. When he has come to such conformity, 
then only will he have true peace. So when sickness comes, em- 
brace it patiently, eagerly. It is a dear possession. Hold on to it 
as to a loving gift from God. Become a victim of the divine good 
pleasure. When failure comes, do not run from it; it is God’s will 
and hence a blessing. When you are misunderstood, called to task 
unjustly, do not complain; this is God’s will. Adhere to it. No 
matter what comes into your life, it is God’s will. Be satisfied with 
it and it will sanctify you. 

The consequence of carrying out the foregoing “‘ideal’’ to its 
logical conclusion would be this: a sick religious holds on to his 
sickness as the will of God and does not try to rid himself of it; a 
struggling religious sees impending failure coming and welcomes it 
as God’s will; a sincere religious finds himself the subject of petty 
persecution and, convinced it is God’s will that he bear it, does so, 
when it is driving him to distraction. 

Even if the ordinary Catholic and ordinary religious do not see 
the speculative answer to the difficulty just proposed, in practice 
they solve it for the most part themselves. But it would be well if 
they understood the theory too. Certainly it is God’s will that a 
Christian accept with patient resignation his lot as a poor man, the 
sickness of his children and wife, the lack of employment and such- 
like hardship. That is one thing. But it is quite another to give 
the impression that he may not and even ought not do something 
about righting the situation. To speak as if the will of God ends 
with patience and resignation under adverse circumstances is to make 
something of a caricature of the divine will. It may be presumed 
that God wants something done about an unjust condition. If 
unscrupulous men have by their crimes forced a man into an unjust 
condition, far from its being true that he ought to be content to re- 
main in such a condition, the man may be bound in conscience to 
do what he can to right the wrong. The truth then is this: in such 
cases a man has to accept with patience and resignation the existing 
condition as at least permitted by God, but he has to work with en- 
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ergy to bring about the just order which God primarily wills. So 
the mark of the true Christian is not to accept willy-nilly whatever 
untoward event the providence of God allows to befall him, and to 
rest there; but rather, even while conformed to the divine will, 
calmly to set about bettering the situation when that can be done. 
There is plenty of room for the practical application of this prin- 
ciple in our modern world, where there are many cases of unjust 
and inhuman living conditions that call for reform. 

As for the religious, certainly he ought to hold the will of God 
dear. And certainly he ought to become as conformed as possible 
to the will of God. But he ought to know what is and what is not 
the will of God. God’s will is not necessarily that he remain sick 
if he becomes sick. When he is sick, of course he ought to see in 
this illness God’s will and endure it patiently, but he also ought to 
realize that it may be God’s will that he use some means to insure 
recovery. If he has a rule—as most religious have—to the effect 
that he should take proper care of his health, then this would indi- 
cate God’s will in the matter. And certainly superiors consider it 
understood that their subjects do what they reasonably can to pre- 
serve their health and to retrieve it as far as possible when it is lost. 
This again is an expression of God’s will. 

The same principle holds in the case of failure and blame. A 
good religious accepts in a spirit of resignation such trials permitted 
by God but it is often clear that the same divine will wants the re- 
ligious to do something about rising from the failure or removing 
the blame. One’s vocational-ideal is the surest means of diagnosing, 
so to speak, the divine will in any particular matter. What my 
vocation demands of me, that for me is clearly God’s will. 

It hardly has to be pointed out that the conception of divine 
providence implied in the objection given above is faulty. There are 
plenty of people who think of the providence of God as a guarantee 
of an easy way through life here on earth. One will be able to live, 
they dream, as the birds of the air and the lilies of the field. God's 
providence will ward off financial difficulties, sickness, death of the 
young—all the hard things of life that test a man’s belief and hope 
in God. To see their mistake, these people need only to consider 
God’s plan for human life, rather than their own imaginings as to 
what it is to be. A frequently repeated illustration will make the 
point clear. A provident father is not one who gives his child all he 
asks or all the child thinks is for his good. Children, even older 
children, frequently have a very poor idea about what serves their 
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true good. A young child might want to play with a sharp, shiny 
knife, but no one would consider the father good who gave in to 
the child, no matter what kind of squall was raised. Children used 
to dislike school. Even though they raised a fuss and said their 
parents and teachers were cruel, a good father, foreseeing their needs 
better than they, would insist that they continue their schooling. 
The father knows the end in mind and he knows the means to the 
end. And frequently the best means are the most repellent to the 
young. 

In this, grown men and women are often like children. God 
their Father knows better than they the end of human life and the 
best means to get there. Frequently these means look very harsh to 
God’s children, but our good Father does not let this deter Him 
from doing what is really best for His sons and daughters. God 
wants our true good more than we do ourselves and He knows what 
it is and how to obtain it. Trust in His directing and loving 
providence is the only proper attitude on our part. 


God’s providence over men is, therefore, not a pampering provi- 
dence. Rather it is strong and it demands strength. We are taught 
this in the life of Our Lord when He was tempted by the devil, first 
to a distrust of divine providence—‘‘command that these stones be 
made bread’; and then to a rash and presumptuous demand on 
providence—‘‘throw thyself down.’’ Our Lord’s answer to Satan 
teaches us the proper balance in our attitude toward divine provi- 
dence: ‘‘Not by bread alone does man live’’-—man’s end is not 
temporal but eternal; God provides what eventually best leads to 
our eternal happiness. Hence we must trust that all things work 
unto good for those who love God. ““Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God’’—we should not presume on divine providence according 
to our own ideas of what is good for us. Such presumption would 
surely lead to disappointment and distrust and at first to lack of 
private enterprise and then to trust of self alone. 


Only, therefore, when the Catholic doctrine on the will of God 
and providence is misunderstood and exaggerated does it make spir- 
itual opiates of these truths. Religious obviously in their own lives 
and in their dealings with externs should be mindful of these very 
consoling doctrines, but mindful in such a way that they do not give 
a basis to critics for the charge that the doctrines stifle the true life of 
man. Rather they should evidence by their lives that these great 
truths are springs of life more abundant. 
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To All the Saints 
in No-Man‘s Land 


George Byrne, S.J. 


E CANNOT imagine a bishop in our days addressing a letter 
to “All the saints that are in Chicago’! St. Paul would 
have done it; indeed, he might more reasonably have ex- 

pected to find them in Chicago than in pagan Rome ‘“‘delivered up to 
shameful affections.’’ Yet to us the word “‘saints’’ suggests a no- 
man’s land, reached by hardy explorers and possessing a climate of 
rarefied atmosphere, which only men of superhuman constitution 
can breathe. Doesn’t the Church reserve the title for her heroes and 
look for miracles to confirm her choice? 

There must be a misunderstanding somewhere. Either St. Paul 
was using a little flattery, like the politician appealing to the ‘‘keen 
intelligence’ of a stupid crowd, or we have failed to grasp his 
meaning. We may at once admit our failure; flattery was not a 
Pauline weapon. He knew what man was; but he had a clear 
vision of what man should, and could, be: ‘“To all that are at Rome 

. called to be saints.” 

On the one hand St. Paul might quarrel with our title, in ‘‘No- 
Man’s Land,”’ insisting that it should be ‘“‘Every-Man’s Land”; on 
the other hand, he could accept it, as true to his own words to the 
Ephesians: ‘‘He chose us in him before the foundation of the world 
that we should be holy and unspotted in His sight in charity.’’ The 
choice was made in ‘‘No-Man’s Land.’ It was made in God’s 
kingdom: ‘‘In the Father’s house of many mansions’’; in the climate 
of ‘‘pure love,’’ an atmosphere truly so devoid of all breath of dis- 
ordered self-love that no man could live there if not strengthened by 
a power more than human: ‘“‘for man shall not see Me [God] and 
live.”’ 

Plato and Love 

Not one of us would say to a friend, ‘“You are unlovable, as you 
are incapable of love.”” Does any young couple, pledging a love 
“till death do us part,’’ think for a moment that they do not know 
what it is to love? Yet the divorce courts are a sad witness to their 
ignorance. Love is a beautiful thing, a strong thing. It is not pas- 
sion, a fitful outburst to grasp for self the pleasure of a passing urge. 
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“Love is as strong as death . . . many waters cannot quench love.”’ 
In spite of his cold intellectual outlook, Plato did not fail to see the 
elevating power of love, even amongst his crude pagan gods. In his 
Symposium (197) he wrote: 

“He whom love touches walks not in darkness . . . Love set in 
order the empire of the gods—the love of beauty, as is evident, for 
with deformity Love has no concern. In days of old, as I said, 
dreadful deeds were done among the gods, for they were ruled by 
Necessity, but now since the birth of Love, and from Love of the 
beautiful, has sprung every good in heaven and earth. Therefore, 
Phaedrus, I say of Love that He is the fairest and best in himself, 
and the cause of what is fairest and best in all other things . . . He is 
our lord, who sends courtesy and sends away discourtesy, who gives 
kindness ever and never gives unkindness; the friend of the good, 
the wonder of the wise, the amazement of the gods; desired by those 
who have no part in him; parent of delicacy, luxury, desire, soft- 
ness, grace, regardful of the good, regardless of the evil .. . glory of 
god and men, leader best and brightest, in whose footsteps let every 
man follow, sweetly singing in his honour and joining in that sweet 
strain with which Love charms the souls of gods and men.” 

As we read the words of the pagan philosopher, we approve. 
We can even fancy that a fold of Love’s mantle rests on us. Even 
‘those who have no part in him,”’ as Plato said, desire him. No one 
is willing to admit that Love has no message for him, or that 
Love’s message is Utopian! 


Satnthood and Love 


Why, then, is the call to “‘Sainthood”’ treated as if it were a call 
to Starland, where ordinary mortals cannot dwell? It is so treated: 
we have only to suggest that Tom or Harry,’ down the street, are 
“holy,”’ to draw a smile, in which Tom and Harry would be the first 
sharers. Yet they would be the first to resent being called un- 
Christian, or being taxed with lovelessness. They, and those who, 
with them, call themselves ‘‘ordinary Christians’ forget that a call 
to “‘ordinary’’ Christian life is not the Master’s call. “‘Be ye perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect,’’ is addressed to all. The re- 
ligious life is called a ‘‘state of perfection’’ because, on the negative 
side, many obstacles found in the world are removed; and, above 
all, on the positive side, every means is at our disposal to develop 
the supernatural life in our souls. The great variety of religious 
congregations in the Church is determined by the nature of the 
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work to be accomplished for the Kingdom of God and the different 
talents of the workers. But all religious congregations put love, 
true charity, in the foreground. In the words of St. Ignatius, ‘‘the 
interior law of charity and love’ must be the animating principle of 
every religious constitution. Without the inner working of the 
Holy Spirit of Love, external rules could lead only to formalism. 

In God’s creative plan, love and sainthood are identified. Let us 
repeat St. Paul’s text: ‘‘He chose us in him [i.e., in Christ] before 
the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and unspotted 
in His sight in charity.” St. John puts it more emphatically: 
“Every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God. He 
that loveth not, knoweth not God: for God is charity.” 


“Love Is His Meaning’ 

In one of the most beautiful books written, Revelations of 
Divine Love, Juliana of Norwich, tells us that the answer to her 
query of the meaning of all was: ‘““Wouldst thou witten the Lord’s 
meaning in this thing? Wit it well: Love was his meaning. Who 
shewed it to thee? Love. What shewed He thee? Love. Where- 
fore shewed it He? For Love. What shewed He thee? Love. 
Wherefore shewed it He? For Love... .And I saw full surely in 
this and in all, that ere God made us He loved us. . . .In this love our 
life is everlasting. In our making we had a beginning; but the love 
wherein He made us was in Him from without beginning: in which 
love we have our beginning.” 

Our earliest catechism lesson taught us that we are made to the 
“image of God.’ Perhaps the lessons passed all too quickly to 
“duty” as the rule of life. There were the commandments—only 
ten; but, as we turned the pages, the details grew; and our young 
lives seemed hemmed in by a solid hedge of ‘‘don’ts.’’ A doctor of 
the law captiously asked Christ: ““Which is the great command- 
ment?’’ He little expected the answer: there is really only one— 
Love, reaching to heaven, and pouring itself out on earth. 

The greatness of man is being an image of God; the image of 
God is in his soul. In what ultimately is greatness of soul found? 
St. Jerome aptly drew the distinction between philosophy and re- 
ligion. ‘‘Plato,’’ he said, ‘‘located the soul of man in the head; 
Christ located it in the heart.’’ In a word we have the difference 
between the ‘‘clever’’ man and the “‘saint.’’ Few can be outstanding 
as philosophers; there is no limit to growth in love. The Immacu- 
late Mother mounted the hill of Calvary with Mary Magdalen; the 
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penitent thief confessed, with St. John, that God is Love. 

At first sight it might seem that the type of sanctity is different 
in different religious institutes: for example, that a Carmelite recluse 
has little in common with a nursing, or teaching, sister. This view 
is clearly superficial. Their duties are different, but for all, love is 
the soul of their sanctity; and they may happily kneel side by side 
at the altar rail to receive into their hearts the Heart of Love. To be 
truly religious and not to love is unthinkable. 





BEATIFICATIONS, 1951-1952 
(Continued from Page 206) 


Sisters of the Christian Schools and was trained by the holy foun- 
dress, St. Marie Madeleine Postel (canonized in 1925). With 
prophetic insight the foundress recognized the latent gifts of the 
young religious and made her the assistant general at the age of 
twenty-five. Six years later, when the foundress died (1846), 
Placide was elected to succeed her. For thirty years she governed 
this institute with remarkable efficiency—a most able organizer, a 
gifted educationist, a religious superior of fine tact and heroic pa- 
tience and humility. 

Blessed Julian Maunoir, S.J.: born, 1606; died 1683; beatified, 
May 20, 1951. ‘‘The Apostle of Brittany.’’ During forty-two 
years he preached popular missions throughout Brittany, at that 
time spiritually very neglected, and trained numerous priests for the 
same work. His incredible labors resulted in a deep religious trans- 
formation of that country. His life and work, said Pope Pius XII, 
are a lesson of optimism. His remarkable missionary methods are 
worth studying even today (teamwork, instructions and sermons, 
songs and pictures, processions, retreats for the elite. . .). 

Blessed Marie Thérése Couderc: born, 1805; died, 1885; beati- 
fied, Nov. 4, 1951. A simple peasant girl, she became the foun- 
dress of the Institute of the Cenacle (1827), whose aim is to give 
the Spiritual Exercises to women of every class. Through a series of 
misunderstandings, she was deposed from her office of superior and 
spent the last fifty years of her life in obscurity, heroic humility, and 
patience. In 1952 the Cenacle had 2,000 members in Europe and 
America. 

Blessed Rosa Venerini: born, 1656; died, 1728; beatified, May 
4, 1952. Asa girl she gathered poor children to teach them their 
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prayers and Christian doctrine and thus gradually came to found 
the institute of Maestre Pie, which today has some fifty establish- 
ments in Italy and North America. At first her work was regarded 
as an innovation and met with many obstacles. One objection 
Rosa and her companions had to face was that women had no right 
to teach Christian doctrine, since it was to men that Christ had said, 
‘“‘He who heareth you, heareth me.”’ 

Blessed Raffaela Porras (Raffaela-Maria of the Sacred Heart) : 
born, 1850; died, 1925; beatified, May 18, 1952. Together with 
her elder sister Dolores she founded in Madrid the Handmaids of the 
Sacred Heart. At forty-three she was prevailed upon by her critics to 
retire from the government of her institute as incapable; the opposi- 
tion party was led by her own sister, who succeeded her as superior 
general. She spent the rest of her life, 32 years, in obscurity and 
suffering: painful but fruitful years. Her institute at present counts 
fifty-six houses in Europe, America, and Japan. 

Blessed Maria-Bertilla Boscardin: born, 1888; died, 1922; be- 
atified, June 8, 1952. Born of poor Italian farmers and seemingly 
little gifted, she was a real Cinderella at home, at school, and after- 
wards in the Institute of the Sisters of St. Dorothea, which she 
joined at seventeen. But she revealed herself a most devoted and 
skillful nurse and for most of her religious life she worked in the 
hospital of Treviso, where she spent herself in the care of the sick 
and (during the first World War) of the wounded soldiers. Though 
suffering herself from a serious disease, she continued her service till 
obedience obliged her to undergo an operation; but it was too late 
and she died at the age of thirty-four. 

Often misjudged by her superiors, she was venerated by doctors 
and patients, and the cause of her beatification was taken up soon 
after her death. She was extraordinarily humble, the catechism was 
her favorite book, and the way she chose to follow was the most 
ordinary way, the via det carri (cart road), as she put it. She 
prayed that she might “‘rather die than do a single action in order to 
be seen.”’ 

Anthony-Mary Pucci: born, 1819; died, 1892; beatified, June 
22, 1952. He was moved by his devotion to Mary to join the Or- 
der of Servites. After his ordination he was sent to Viareggio in 
Tuscany where he worked first as curate for three years, and then as 
parish priest for 46 years, till his death. In this office he showed 
himself really ‘‘another Christ’; in him, the Holy Father said, ‘‘we 
can contemplate an authentic image of the divine Redeemer.”’ 
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‘The Gospel teaches that there is a powerful grace of sanctifica- 
tion for priests, obtained by the merits and prayer of Jesus Christ. 
Did He not ask the Father, in His sacerdotal prayer (John 17:17- 
19) to sanctify them in the truth, as he was offering Himself as a 
victim in a sacrifice for them? The grace of the Catholic priesthood 
has, since nearly twenty centuries, produced incomparable fruits in 
every country of the world, and the number of Saints endowed with 
the priestly character is constantly growing . . . There is nothing 
greater on earth than a holy priest.” 

Blessed Anthony-Mary is for all priests ‘‘a luminous example in 
the exercise of the sacred ministry.”” His whole life was a sermon 
“because there was perfect agreement between his words and his ac- 
tions.’’ His self-devotion to his flock—in teaching Christian doc- 
trine, spending long hours in the confessional, guiding the young, 
and especially in helping the sick during a terrible cholera epidemic 
—was admirable and conquered all hearts, though it was a time of 
strong anticlericalism. But he ‘‘was not content with his own indi- 
vidual action’; he became a precursor of modern Catholic Action by 
establishing associations for every category of his parishioners— 
children and adolescents, men and women—whom he imbued with 
his own zeal. He also founded the Institute of the Servants of 
Mary, a nursery of catechists and teachers. He started societies of 
St. Vincent de Paul (which were still new at that time), and open- 
ed the first seaside home for poor sickly children. 








New Congregations 


The Sisters, Home Visitors of Mary have the special apostolate 
of convert work among Negroes. This community was organized 
four years ago in Detroit under the patronage of Edward Cardinal 
Mooney. The sisters teach religion to boys and girls who attend 
the public schools and to adults; they also conduct recreational pro- 
grams, plan clinics, conduct classes in home making and home 
nursing, and carry out other social service activitits. Their mother 
house is at 356 Arden Park, Detroit 2, Michigan. The habit is a 
simple navy blue dress, coat, and hat in present-day style. 

The Sons of Mary, Health of the Sick will specialize in medical 
and catechetical work for the missions and will train many of the 
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Catholic natives to be nurse-catechists. This congregation of 
brothers was founded by Father Edward F. Garesché. The novitiate 
was established at Sylva Maria, Framingham, Massachusetts, with 
the encouragement and help of Archbishop Cushing. The habit is of 
dark blue with a dark blue cord around the waist; a rosary with 
white beads hangs from the cord. 

Not exactly new is the congregation of Dominican Rural Mis- 
sionaries. This institute was founded in France and was affiliated 
with the Dominican Order in 1932. At that time they numbered 
20. They now number 427, with 69 houses (65 in France, 1 in 
Switzerland, 1 in Canada, and 2 in the United States). The houses 
in this country are in Louisiana, where the first was opened in 1951. 
The sisters are dedicated to the spiritual welfare of the people of the 
rural areas, especially within the framework of the parish, and 
without distinction of race, color, or creed. Further information 
about this congregation may be obtained from Mother Marie 
St. Paul, O.P., Convent of the Epiphany, Gross Tete, Louisiana. 





CONGRESS IN BUENOS AIRES 

An international congress on the states of perfection was held in Buenos Aires, 
March 3-11, 1954. The Sacred Congregation of Religious convoked the congress 
and sent a delegation headed by its secretary, Father Arcadio Larraona, C.M.F. 
The Cardinal Archbishop of Buenos Aires, Dr. Santiago L. Copello, presided at 
the congress; Father Larraona was its general director. Since the congress was on 
the ‘‘states of perfection,’’ it included not only religious but also others who are 
dedicated to the quest of evangelical perfection, such as members of secular insti- 
tutes. There were representatives from Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay. 





COMMENTARY ON LITTLE OFFICE 

Father John J. Kugler, S.D.B., is the author of A Commentary on the New 
Little Office. The book contains parallel columns of the new Latin version of the 
Psalms and an English translation; also verse-by-verse notes on the Psalms, and a 
liturgical explanation of each hour. This book should be very helpful to reli- 
gious who are using the Little Office with the new version of the Psalms. It 
should be noted, however, that this is not the new edition of the Little Office 
which was described by Father Ellis in a recent article (REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, 
XIII [May, 1954], 149). Father Kugler’s book refers to the standard edition of 
the Little Office with the new version of the Psalms. The price of the book is 
$2.00. It may be obtained from: Salesiana Publishers, 202 Union Ave., Pater- 
son 2, N.J. 
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Have you any advice for a nun who thinks that God has begun to fa- 
vor her with mystical graces and who cannot find any priest to direct her? 

If it be simply impossible to get direction from some competent 
person, read something that is to the point. Probably the best brief 
treatise in English is the relevant part of Tanquerey, The Spiritual 
Life, pp. 637-740. An excellent work on prayer is Lehodey, The 
Ways of Mental Prayer. Much the most thorough-going book on 
the direction of mystics is Poulain, The Graces of Interior Prayer 
(enlarged edition, 1950). This last book would hardly be suitable 
for self-direction for many people with less education; they would 
find it overwhelming and confusing, rather than enlightening and 
helpful. 

All the general principles of Catholic asceticism apply to mys- 
tics; in fact, they apply to them more fully and strictly. Souls fa- 
vored by God with greater graces should be more eager to love Him 
with all their hearts, to keep all the divine precepts and counsels, to 
be quite mortified, observant, zealous, and so on with all the virtues. 

If the Holy Spirit seems to be inviting one to a simpler, more 
passive, form of prayer, and if, all things considered, it appears to be 
more promising than any other that one could pursue, then one 
should give oneself up to it. One should respond to the divine ad- 
vances. If God should go beyond the ordinary ways to excite one 
to good will and divine love, one should cooperate with the appro- 
riate eagerness and gratefulness. Of course such a prayer should 
prove itself in daily life by its fruits. FFrrom time to time one could 
reconsider one’s case. If one’s contemplation and one’s practice of 
virtue seem to be going fairly well, and if there is no special reason 
for misgiving, then one should keep on in the same way. 

Mystical contemplation itself is relatively free from dangers and 
problems. It is the extraordinary favors that sometimes accompany 
it that present difficulties. If, for instance, a vision or locution or 
something of that sort should appear or be suspected, a special effort 
ought to be made to get direction from some living person. If that 
is still impossible, perhaps one could get help, some help at least, by 
correspondence. If not, maybe action on the vision or revelation 
can be postponed or put off for the present. In case none of these 
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suppositions be verified, then at the very least one should be ex- 
tremely critical and careful in applying the rules proposed by Tan- 
querey or Lehodey or Poulain. 

These remarks may be too general to be very helpful. If the 
inquirer were more specific, a more definite answer could be given. 
ny 

When absolute necessity demands it, could a sister go to some other 
confessor than the ordinary confessor? 

Canon 522 provides for this case by stating that any religious, 
for the peace of her conscience, may have recourse to a confessor ap- 
proved by the local ordinary for hearing the confessions of women; 
such a confession is valid and licit when it is made in a church or 
oratory, even a semipublic oratory; the superior, moreover, may not 
forbid this nor make inquiry about it, not even indirectly; and reli- 
gious are not bound to inform their superior of the matter. As re- 
gards the place of such a confession, two replies of the Code Com- 
mission have made it clear that the confession can be made validly 
and licitly not only in a church or public or semipublic oratory but 
also in some other place which is legitimately designated, either 
habitually or by way of act, for the confessions of women (replies: 
of November 24, 1920—Canon Law Digest I, p. 295; and of 
February 12, 1935—-Canon Law Digest II, p. 161). 

For a fuller treatment of this subject, please see REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS, II (1943), 74-84. 

Religious women will live up to the spirit of the Church’s legis- 
lation concerning their confessors by prudently and moderately 
using the privileges given to them; superiors will be doing the same 
by not interfering nor showing displeasure when one of the privi- 
leges is being properly used. . 

—24— 

If a Customary has been revised, should not the old book of customs 
remain in force until the revised edition has been approved by Rome? 

Customaries or books of customs are not approved by Rome but 
by the general chapter. Hence the old custom book will remain in 
force until the revised one is approved by the next general chapter. 
Rome may occasionally ask to see a custom book, but not to approve 
it. 

= 

In making her act of cession, a sister provides for the disposition of 
the income as follows: ''l wish to use the interest for my own education." 
Is this disposition permissible? 
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A second sister disposes of the income in these words: "The interest 
is to be used by my sister (the administrator) for charity—for any member 
of my family who may be in need or for the chapel of the mother house, 
preferably toward the maintenance of the altar." Is that disposition all 
right? 

As regards the first case—‘‘I wish to use the interest for my own 
education’’—such provision is not permissible. Canon 569, § 1, 
says that before profession of simple vows a novice is to make the 
cession of administration of his property and also freely dispose of 
the use and usufruct or income of his property, unless the constitu- 
tions provide otherwise. But such income may not be used or spent 
by the religious for himself. See REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, VI 
(1947), 76-77, no. 4, which has the following: “Canon 569 does 
not state this negative precept explicitly, but its positive precept 
obliging the religious with simple vows to give away the use and 
usufruct of his personal property indicates quite clearly that he may 
not use it himself, nor spend his income on himself. This is con- 
firmed, in the writer's judgment, by the fact that the documents re- 
ferred to [in an earlier part of the article] all state this explicitly,and 
are listed as sources of canon 569 in the Code.” 

The stipulation in the second case, namely that the administra- 
tor is to dispose of the income for charitable purposes—needy mem- 
bers of the family or for the chapel of the mother house—seems to 
be permissible. 





Book Reviews 


KATERI OF THE MOHAWKS. By Marie Cecilia Buehrle. Pp. 192. The 

Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1954. $3.00. 

This excellent book well deserves the judicious praise it receives 
from the two priests who are vice-procurators from Canada and the 
United States for the beatification and canonization of Venerable 
Kateri Tekakwitha: ‘‘Keen psychology, patient research, much love 
and fluid English have made this book one of the most important 
published on this Indian servant of God.’’ ‘‘Miss Buehrle’s au- 
thentic and moving biography of Kateri will do much to increase in- 
terest in the Lily of the Mohawks, move more of her clients to storm 
heaven for the required miracles, and hasten the time when, we hope 
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and pray, we shall have at long last a native North American 
Saint.” 

Kateri Tekakwitha (1656-1680) was born in Ossernenon 
(modern Auriesville) in the valley of the Mohawk river near where 
it meets the Hudson, above Albany. Orphaned at the age of four 
by a smallpox epidemic that decimated the village and left her pock- 
marked and semi-blind for life, Kateri grew up marvelously 
naturaliter Christiana in a pagan village. First of her race to value 
virginity, she refused to marry. Valiantly she resisted the resultant 
persecution, successfully, too, for her willingness to help others and 
her happy, uncomplaining ways could not but make her fierce an- 
tagonists finally allow her to be different from pagan Mohawks. 
Then the Blackrobe came from Canada, and Kateri heard of 
Rawenniio, ‘‘the true God.”” On Easter morning, April 18, 1673 
she was baptized after a year’s instruction by the missionary. 

Then followed four years of cheerful, undaunted suffering for 
the faith, at the hands of ruthless pagan relatives. On the advice of 
the missionary she then fled to the Catholic Indian village of 
Caughnawaga (the Rapids) near Montreal. There her last years 
were spent in much prayer (including daily attendance at three 
Masses) and in much penance in reparation for the wars and cruel- 
ties of her race (including walking barefoot on the ice, holding a 
burning coal to her bare foot while saying a Hail Mary ‘which is 
longer in Iroquois than in English,’’ sleeping on thorns). With 
the permission of her confessor, to whom she always gave instant 
and unquestioning obedience, she took a vow of chastity. Working 
hard in the fields, she contrived to live in great poverty and to help 
others with much ingenious and selfless charity. 

With all this and more in evidence before him, His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, proclaimed on January 3, 1943 that “the theologi- 
cal virtues of Faith, Hope, Love of God and neighbor, and the car- 
dinal virtues, Prudence, Justice, Temperance, Fortitude, and sub- 
ordinate virtues of the Venerable Servant of God, Kateri Teka- 
kwitha, were heroic.’’ This volume is recommended as excellent, 
entertaining, instructive, and inspiring refectory reading for religious 


and retreatants and for history and religion classes. 
—PAUL DENT, S.J. 


THE ALL-PRESENT GOD. By Stanislaus J. Grabowski. Pp. 327. B. Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis, 1954. $4.50. 
Major studies of St. Augustine by Catholics, apart from doc- 
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toral dissertations, are rare in English. Father Grabowski’s The 
All-Present God is, therefore, a welcome contribution as well as a 
sound and scholarly work. The subject matter is one which could 
be fertile for meditation and spiritual reading. However, the au- 
thor’s approach is that of a scholastic theologian both in the ques- 
tions he asks of Augustine and in the manner of exposition he uses. 
Except that it is briefly affirmed, the rich and personal presence of 
God which pervades the whole of Augustine’s intellectual pursuit of 
Truth as well as his life of prayer and interior union is not devel- 
oped and analyzed in the way which it deserves. It is this aspect of 
Augustine’s thought which most reflects his spiritual personality and 
which is most fruitful for the development of the interior spirit. 
However, if Father Grabowski’s book will not serve as devotional 
reading, it will provide a good introduction to patristic and even 
scholastic thinking on the presence of God in creation. 

—R. F. HARVANEK, S.J. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Pére Gardeil, O.P. Pp. 158. 

B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1954. $2.50. 

This is one of the finest treatments of the gifts and beatitudes, 
of the activity of the Holy Spirit in our Christian life that has ap- 
peared in many years. It involves, of course, many points that are 
merely probable. Yet only a master of the doctrine of the gifts could 
present it so simply and solidly, only an apostle could breathe into 
it so much ardor and inspiration. Father Gardeil was both. 

Originally the studies published in this volume served as the 
theme of a retreat given in 1923 to the Little Nursing Sisters of the 
Poor, of the Dominican Third Order at Beaune. The text is the 
work of one of the retreatants, but it was carefully reviewed by 
Pére Gardeil and unmistakably bears his imprint. The text has 
captured not only the occasionally austere mind of this eminent 
theologian but also something of the flame of love that burned in 
his heart. 

Whether such conferences would constitute an ‘‘ideal’’ retreat, 
might be questioned. But this apart, there can be little doubt about 
the value of this book for religious and priests, and for laypeople 
as well who are interested in deepening their spiritual life. It will 
furnish a wealth of material for meditative reading and for pro- 
longed meditation and application. 

In a brief introduction Pére Gardeil assigns to the Holy Spirit 
and His gifts and inspirations their proper role in the Christian life. 
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Then one by one he sets forth the gifts solidly and attractively in 
their theory and application, and after each gift the corresponding 
beatitude, so that thus we may see the Christian being led by the 
Spirit of Christ unto the plenitude of Christ. 

It would be hard to find in such brief compass a more solid and 
yet inspirational presentation of the activity of the Spirit of Love, 
who is always striving to move us to the summit of divine life and 
love.—EDMUND J. FORTMAN, S.J. 


THROUGH HIM, WITH HIM AND IN HIM. By Venantius Buessing, 
O.F.M.Cap. Pp. 348. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 1954. 
$3.50. 

Those who are familiar with Dearly Beloved will welcome the 
latest publication of Father Venantius Buessing, Through Him, 
with Him and in Him. The contents are cast in the form of con- 
ferences intended to comprise a full eight-day retreat, with the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass as the central and absorbing theme. Besides 
numerous conferences on the Mass, other subjects treated in Father 
Venantius’ direct, person-to-person manner are Sin, Death, Grace, 
Faith, Hope, Charity, Poverty, Chastity, Obedience, Mary, and the 
Hidden Life. Scripture quotations abound, as do everyday illustra- 
tions and the personal experiences of the author through a long 
apostolate. The fervent soul of the writer is reflected in the compo- 
sition of these conferences. Father Venantius’ own life of familiar- 
ity with God goes forth from the pages of the book and captivates 
the heart of the reader with its richness, deep sincerity, and simplic- 
ity. Through Him, with Him and in Him is a volume that will 
reward the reader, be he priest, seminarian, religious, or lay person. 

—ALBERT F. DORGER, S.J. 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FIDES PUBLISHERS. 21 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, IIl. 

A Gutde for Soctal Action. By Yves de Montcheuil, S.J. ‘“Those 
who found Father de Montcheuil’s first book, For Men of Action, 
so helpful in the lay apostolate will welcome this second collection 
of his essays.” Pp. 85. $1.50. 

WILFRED FUNK, INC. 153 East 24th St., New York 10. 

Catholic Shrines in the United States and Canada. By Francis 
Beauchesne Thornton. The book describes 119 shrines and con- 
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tains 140 photographs. It should prove an aid to transform many 
a journey undertaken for business or pleasure into a pilgrimage. 
Pp. 340. $4.75. 
THE LITURGICAL PREss. St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 
Of Sacraments and Sacrifice. By Clifford Howell, S.J. This is 
a new, revised, and enlarged edition intended for study clubs. The 
book is highly recommended by the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Pp. 183. $0.90. 





Booklets and Pamphlets 


The Miraculous Medal, by H. P. Delany, C.M. 4/. Clonmore & Reynolds, 
Ltd., 39 Kildare St., Dublin, Ireland. 

The Fire of Heaven. The story of Lourdes by James T. Feeley. 15 cents; 
12 cents each on orders of 100 or more. Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., 
38 West Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 

Marriage. A Fides Album, second edition. —-Jhe Mass. A Fides Album, 
third edition. Each 25 cents. Fides Publishers Association, 21 W. Superior St., 
Chicago 10, IIl. 

Call the Priest, by Winfrid Herbst, $.D.S. —The Block Rosary, by Alma 
Regina Gargan. —‘‘Come Aside and Rest Awhile,’ by Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 
—‘‘The Church Can’t Order Me!’ by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Each, 10 cents. The 
Queen's Work, 3115 South Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

Follow Christ. The 1954 edition of this annual issue on religious and 
priestly vocations. 25 cents; five copies for $1.00. The Grail, St. Meinrad, In- 
diana. 

Madonna of the Americas, by Don Hildebrando Garza, O.S.B. 10 cents. — 
Novena to the Holy Spirit. Arranged for parish use. 15 cents. The Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minn. 

[ EDITORS’ NOTE: It is not our custom to review pamphlets. Occasionally, when 
we have the space, we publish lists of pamphlets; but we cannot promise even 
this. ] 
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Blending Study with 
the Spiritual Life 


John R. Post, S.J. 


ANY young religious who are preparing for the priesthood 
must spend eight or ten years in the quiet of a seminary be- 
fore they are confronted with actual work for souls. During 

that time they look forward with great eagerness to a busy minis- 
try; but when it comes, it often comes with something of a shock to 
their interior life. Why is this? The answer seems to be that now 
for the first time they have had to face up to the age-old problem of 
blending the active with the contemplative life. A certain amount 
of shock from this problem is inevitable, as it is in every new ex- 
perience to be worked out by themselves; but some help can be given 
them to soften the shock if during their seminary days they are 
taught to solve another problem, or rather, the same problem on a 
smaller scale, namely, how to blend the life of study with the spir- 
itual life. One young student, for instance, finds himself in this 
frame of mind: in the morning he offers up to God all his prayers, 
works (studies included), and sufferings, and then is content if 
during the day he can keep his life of study from interfering with 
his life of prayer. The most he asks is that study and prayer just 
keep running in parallel lanes like two runners on a track. Another 
sees the pursuit of knowledge as a help to perfection, and so, being a 
sensible religious, he determines to make the two desires fuse or 
blend into one organic whole. With him the life of study and the 
life of prayer, while really distinct, penetrate and help each other 
just as the soul does the body. The second theory will be explained 
in this article, which, though tailored to suit the cleric, can, it is 
hoped, with a tuck and a hem be made to fit the student sister and 
brother as well. 

As with the problem of the active ministry, so too here, the so- 
lution lies in the interpenetration of motives. In the years of for- 
mation the young men must learn two things: first, to study their 
Latin and Greek, their philosophy and theology, with an earnest 
intention of progressing in the service of God; then, to pray with an 
ardent desire to advance in the studies in which they are engaged. 
For, although the time set aside for spiritual duties is generally dis- 
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tinct from that given to studies, still the service of God should be 
made the predominant and actual motive in both. The theory, 
then, can be summed up in two phrases of St. Ignatius: ‘‘Let [scho- 
lastics ] strive to have a right intention in their studies’. . .and. . 
“in their prayers let them frequently beg for the grace of ne 
edge.” 

That is the theory, but some eager student might ask: “How 
in practice would you go about preparing an assignment in Greek or 
theology and at the same time maintain this right intention? In 
other words, tell us how each particular branch of our studies can 
be made to help our spiritual lives and how our spiritual lives can at 
the same time help our studies.” 

This is a rather large order, but let me try to fill it. To begin 
with, then, in practice a man blends his studies with his spiritual life 
simply by choosing a virtuous intention to keep working in class or 
at his desk. Seize upon some honest motive or motives from the 
many that are available, let those motives draw your mind into the 
heart of the matter and keep it there, and they will turn that hour 
of class or study into an hour of obedience, of zeal for souls, or of 
any other virtue. Some motives, it is true, are higher and more 
meritorious than others; some are more effective in stimulating the 
desire to learn; but every intention, provided it be virtuous and 
supernatural, is a ‘‘right intention’’ in the sense in which spiritual 
writers use the expression. 

And this leads to the consideration of a most fundamental and 
essential virtue in the whole life of study—the virtue of studiositas. 
St. Thomas, who ought to know, defines studiosttas, or zeal for 
knowledge, as a moral virtue which stimulates and controls a man’s 
curiosity. According to him a student, to be a student at all, must 
be curious. He must come to his books hungry to learn, with a hun- 
dred questions in his mind begging to be answered. ‘‘How did 
Cicero and St. Jerome express a concessive clause in Latin? What is 
that slight difference in meaning between quamquam and quamuis? 
I wonder how this particular clause in English would look dressed 
up in perfect Latin idiom.’’ And so on and so on. ‘These are the 
questions real students of Latin ask themselves, ask their books and 
the teachers because they want to know. It is studiositas, then, that 
makes the life of sudy. Other higher and more supernatural motives 
may be used to elevate this virtue, but none can take its place. No 
one can be a student without it. St. Thomas Aquinas, who was 
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both saint and scholar, prayed God to keep this natural curiosity of 
his ever alive. ‘‘Grant, I beseech Thee, O merciful God, that I may 
ardently desire, prudently inquire, truthfully understand and per- 
fectly fulfill what is pleasing to Thee.” 

These last words of the saint give us a glimpse into his inner 
life and show us how he blended his life of studies with his spiritual 
life. ‘“‘May I ardently desire . . . what is pleasing to Thee.’’ Thomas 
Aquinas, prince and patron of all students, was first of all as curi- 
ous as ever a man could be, curious about Aristotle and Cicero, 
about the nature of man and the world about him. And he never 
lost his curiosity. His Summa Theologica alone contains some 
4,000 questions. Yet, his natural love for knowledge was con- 
trolled and intensified, not lessened, by his love for the will of God 
declared to him by his superiors. ‘‘May I ardently desire . . . what 
is pleasing to Thee,’ he says. Besides the motive of studiositas, 
therefore, two other motives attracted him to his studies, the motives 
of obedience and of charity. He was curious first because he natu- 
rally loved the truth which he found in a book of Aristotle; and he 
became more curious because he knew that God wanted him to study 
this book of Aristotle; and most curious because he knew that he 
would please God by studying Aristotle. By these means, then, his 
study became triply fascinating to St. Thomas. Two high motives 
drawn from his spiritual life combined with a natural motive and all 
three blending together drew his mind to the study of one and the 
same work. So, the blending of which we speak is the blending of a 
supernatural desire, or desires, with the natural desire of studtositas. 


The motives of obedience and charity, which we have just 
touched upon, are, I suppose, the easiest for the average religious to 
manage throughout his course and at the same time the most meri- 
torious. Another which can blend with all branches of his study is 
the motive for zeal for souls. In all the studies which the Church 
has arranged with admirable foresight and wisdom, there is a verti- 
cal intention which looks up from the different subjects to be studied, 
rising step by step from the elements of Latin and Greek grammar 
right up to theology, and based on the following chain of reasoning: 
the better prepared I am in the lower subjects, the better grasp will I 
also have of sacred doctrine and so be the better equipped to preach 
the word of God to others. This is one way of looking at the course 
and drawing from the apostolate at the top a greater attraction for 
all the studies which lead up to it. But, even on the lower levels— 
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that is to say, while one is studying Latin and Greek and philosophy 
—there is room for a horizontal intention of putting this very 
matter to good use for souls. I mean the apostolate of the class- 
room. In teaching orders especially, in which a large percentage of 
each province is engaged in the work of education, superiors and 
students alike are forced to think of their houses of study as normal 
schools and of the time of studies as a period of training for future 
teachers and professors. The novice who is studying the different 
uses of the Greek dative should remind himself that he may be 
teaching that very same lesson one day in any one of the order’s 
schools. Students of the humanities and of philosophy will be 
given greater motivation if they are told from time to time how 
many of their religious brethren are teaching those subjects in the 
colleges. Theologians know that every priest is teaching theology 
in one way or another, either in the classroom, or in the pulpit or in 
the confessional. Thus, the teaching vocation provides a special in- 
centive for applying oneself with greater vigor to that part of the 
course in which one is now engaged. 

At this point I would like to pause and answer a question that 
must be bothering the reader as all these different motives (and we 
haven’t come to the end of them yet) are being passed in review be- 
fore him. The quesion might be phrased as follows: How is it pos- 
sible to keep all these motives in mind at once? To increase in 
knowledge, to obey God, to please God, to teach others—how can 
one manage them psychologically? The answer is that is one is not 
obliged to use them all. To blend a life of study with the spiritual 
life, only two are required, the motive of studtositas and one other. 
But, if others are used, only that of studiositas is to be kept in the 
front of the mind, while the others are lined up behind it as ulterior 
motives—just as in arranging a hand of cards you keep only one in 
the foreground in full view while all the others are held behind it 
peeking out a little over the edge. Does that mean that God will 
have to “‘take a back seat’’ to ablative absolutes or ens ut sic? Yes, at 
least while one is studying ablative absolutes or ens ut sic. Or, to 
put it another way, God Himself tells you to study and by so doing 
He ‘‘takes a back seat’’ for Himself, always continuing, however, to 
occupy the first place in your heart. 


Study of the Humanities 


The study of the humanities presents its own peculiar motive to 
the religious who is engaged in it, a motive which, if employed with 
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care and discretion, can give to his spiritual life a greater depth and 
breadth than it ever had before. This motive is found in the word 
humanitas, for, as I see it, the purpose of all classical studies in 
Latin, Greek, and English is to increase and intensify a sense of kin- 
ship between the student and all the other members of the human 
family. Thus, with his sympathetic understanding broadened 
and deepened and his sensibilities more refined, he can more easily 
respond to motives of faith which teach him to love all men in 
Christ and for Christ. 


As is clear from looking at ourselves, not all men are saints. 
The exercises of the novitiate may lead religious to expect too much 
of their fellow men. From reading the lives of the saints and the 
ways of reaching sanctity they can acquire a partial, not a total 
view of life. Spiritual theology is likely to idealize and adorn too 
much. Philosophy, on the other hand, strips life of its warmth 
and color. History and literature, correcting the other two views, 
show us human beings as they are. They show us man as the 
“noble, lawless savage’ that Newman speaks of, “‘whose morals 
and interests are disfigured and perverted by all the imperfections of 
passion, folly and ambition.’’ So, we must not expect from litera- 
ture any more than it intends to teach us, or any more than we can 
reasonably expect to find in nature itself, whose mirror it aims to 
be, and certainly we must not expect to find in it a guide to the 
highest sanctity. We have that in Christ and in the Church. ‘“‘It 
is the business of art and literature,’’ as Fleckner says, ‘“‘not to save 
men’s souls, but to make them more worth the saving.’”’ The most 
literature intends to teach us, then, is that human nature with all its 
faults is very lovable in itself. Then, after viewing its faults 
through the medium of literature, we ourselves can reason to the 
great need nature always had, and still has, for the redeeming grace 
of Jesus Christ. 

Outside the monastery walls, for instance, it is a very human 
thing for a young man to fall in love. Men are like that. And so 
Shakespeare enters into the heart of one of them and gives us his 
Romeo in all the pangs of love-sickness, saying: 


“See how she leans her cheek upon that hand! 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek!”’ 


That hand, he says, and that cheek, as if there were no others in 
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the world. But, there are no others for Romeo. Isn't that the way 
lovers act? Isn’t it human for young men to “‘moon”’ that way. 
Shakespeare has caught this universal trait, loved it, and invited us 
to love it too. It is also very human for men who have done great 
things for their country to take complacency in it, and so we sense 
something of our own humanity in every speech of Cicero as he 
struts across the floor of the Senate letting men know how lucky 
they are to have him as consul. Yet, boastful as Cicero is, his love 
for his friends and his family, his loyalty to Rome and hatred for 
all corruption give us an example of a very noble Roman. Achilles, 
the greatest warrior of them all, pouts in his tent before the walls 
of Troy when his prize is taken from him. Antigone has become 
for all time the personification of sisterly affection, just as Hecuba 
has of aged grief, and Aeneas of filial piety. Now, the Church 
thinks that it will be good for the future priests to realize how 
many different kinds of souls it takes to make up the human 
race, and to know them and love them for what they are. We 
know from faith that they are lovable for a higher reason, but lit- 
erature teaches us that they are also lovable for the basic humanity 
that is in them, that image of God, warped and twisted by human 
passion in a way that is so much like our own. So, the special pur- 
pose put before the student of literature and the one he should 
grasp and blend with the others, may be summed up in one phrase— 
to love human beings. 


Motives for Studying Philosophy 

The subject of philosophy, too, is not without its intrinsic 
motives which can be made to blend with the spiritual life. ‘““There 
are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy,’’ says Hamlet; but, we might add, not many 
more. For philosophy is the study of all things knowable according 
to their ultimate causes. The matter of philosophy, therefore, in- 
cludes the world, the nature of man, and even the very being of 
God, as far as these things can be known by the light of reason. In 
natural theology, for instance, students are taught to prove the ex- 
istence of God and His attributes, and how all things come from 
Him by creation, are kept in existence by His conservation and con- 
currence, and finally have Him for their ultimate purpose. In this 
whole field no religious who has ever made the Spiritual Exercises 
can fail to see the very subject matter of the Foundation and the 
Contemplation to Obtain Divine Love. Moreover, the laws of 
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thought which God has implanted in our intellect, and the laws of 
conduct in our will, the nature of the human soul, its origin and its 
destiny are treated of in logic, ethics, and psychology. That such 
knowledge can, and should be, of immense profit to a religious in 
acquiring a more intimate knowledge of himself goes without 
saying. But, apart from this bearing of philosophy on his own 
personal life, it is in this branch of his studies that the student is 
forging some of his strongest weapons for his future apostolate. It is 
agreed, I think, by Catholic apologists that the most dangerous at- 
tacks on the faith today come from philosophical quarters, and 
hence they must be met with philosophical weapons. The Church is 
assailed by the false doctrines of Communism, of the rights of the 
state in education; she has to meet the arguments of those who 
would justify birth control and so-called mercy killing; she has to 
be able to give the answers to so many who question her about the 
very existence of God and the immortality of the soul. And all of 
these questions have their answers—solid, reasonable answers— 
in Scholastic philosophy. Knowing this, then, a young religious 
would be foolish and failing in his duty if he did not study his phi- 
losophy with the idea of defending the Church in this all-important 
field. 


Motives for Studying Theology 

It takes little effort to understand how the study of theology, 
which is the science of God, can have a stimulating effect on the 
spiritual life of a theologian. The reason is that the subject matter 
of theology is exactly the same as the matter of our prayer and the 
interior life. All that God has revealed about Himself and about 
His plans for the sanctification of the world, all that one needs to 
know, and more than one needs to know, by way of credenda and 
agenda, to make one a saint is presented to us over a period of four 
years in lectures and books, arranged according to the most scientific 
system of thought yet devised. Treatises on the Unity and Trinity 
of God; treatises on God as Creator and Redeemer; treatises on the 
Incarnate God, Jesus Christ, and the mysteries of His life; a treatise 
on the Blessed Mother of God; treatises on God’s ways of drawing 
men to Himself by means of grace and the sacraments; the Church 
of God and the four last things; the laws of God and of the Church 
—each and every one of these subjects speaks to us of God . . . God 
...God. Theology is the science of God. 

We must not conclude, however, that classes in theology are 
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meant to be spiritual exhortations. They are not. Moreover, some 
of the theses may seem as lacking in warmth as mathematics; but 
like mathematics, they are necessary to show the strength and logic 
of the system. The knowledge of God, then, not the love of Him, is 
the immediate object of theology—clear, solid, profound knowledge 
based on divine revelation. But since knowledge prepares for love, 
one’s knowledge of God cannot help but prepare his soul for acts 
of the theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity, not only 
during the times of formal prayer, but also during class as one 
listens to professors expounding the sacred doctrine and in one’s 
room when one can delve into the depths of Scripture and tradition 
for oneself. That is why St. Augustine likens the students of the- 
ology to the contemplative Mary who sat at the feet of Jesus listen- 
ing to His words. ‘‘Let them choose for themselves the better part,’’ 
he says, ‘‘which shall not be taken from them, and let them give 
themselves up to the word, drink in eagerly the sweetness of doc- 
trine, and be taken up with the science of salvation.” 


One of the aims of this article has, I hope, been achieved. It was 
to explain how in practice the life of studies can be made to help the 
spiritual life throughout the course. To this end some of the super- 
natural motives or desires which can be blended with the natural 
desire of studiositas have been developed in detail. And doubtless 
there are others. One can, for instance, find great inspiration in 
studying out of gratitude to his own order, or out of reparation to 
the Sacred Heart. This last becomes especially valuable when the 
studies appear to be difficult or dull. But, those intentions we have 
discussed show at least how one can go about supernaturalizing his 
study habits right from the beginning of the course. Using the 
motives of studtositas, obedience, charity, and zeal for souls, which 
are common to every branch of knowledge, a student can also apply 
himself to the humanities because he wants to deepen his love for his 
fellow man, to philosophy to help him defend the Church, and to 
theology because he wants to increase his faith, hope, and love of 
God. Entering upon his studies with any or all of these motives 
the young levite will turn his hours of class and study into exercises 
of the spiritual life and win great merit for himself, the merit of 
these lofty virtues. 

Nothing remains now but the easy task of pointing out how a 
young man’s life of prayer can be made to help his life of study. In 
a perfect blending of the two it is clear that each must contribute 
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something to the other; and if, by means of the lofty motives we 
have just described, one’s study-life has been turned into an instru- 
ment of the highest virtue, does it not seem just that in times of 
prayer a religious should make some return and beg of God the 
grace of making greater progress in his studies? He knows that grace 
is necessary for every supernatural work, and the more supernatural 
it is, the more grace is needed. As he tries, therefore, to manage the 
higher motives in his study, it becomes increasingly clear that, al- 
though we apply ourselves to the lesson in Greek or philosophy, still 
it is God who must give the increase. Moreover, when we plead 
with God to increase our spirit of curiosity or to give us a more re- 
tentive memory, we are asking Him only for what He Himself de- 
sires. St. John Damascene defines prayer as ‘‘the petition of fitting 
things from God.’’ What can be more fitting, or more in accordance 
with God’s will, than that a student should make progress in his 
studies? If God asks every religious in his years of formation to 
strive seriously and constantly to acquire a mastery of his subject, 
surely He cannot take it amiss or accuse us of bringing in distractions 
if we beg Him now and then in our colloquies to assist us in carry- 
ing out His own will, especially if the fulfillment of His will re- 
dounds so much to the defense of the faith, the spread of Catholic 
education, and the sanctification of our own souls. This was done 
by St. Thomas, as we have seen. One’s examination of conscience, 
too, can be made to serve the cause of study by keeping a careful 
watch over one’s motives and nourishing the solid habits of indus- 
try, obedience, and the others. And thus it will come about that by 
a sort of interpenetration our studies will help our prayer and our 
prayer will help our studies, and both, thus joined together, will 
bring forth much fruit—in the spirit of the saints—to the greater 
glory of God. 
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The World Around Us 


John H. Ziegler, C.S.P. 


HE families and friends of religious continually have to make 
lightning-like mental adjustments when conversing with 
Father Luke, Brother Bede, or Sister Mary Francis. Blithely 

we speak of a joke heard in the ‘‘ccommon room,”’ of having to at- 
tend ‘‘particular examen,” or of being assigned a new ‘‘obedience”’ 
next week—all terms capable of various interpretations besides the 
consecrated meanings we have attached to them. Most mysterious 
of all, however, must be our use of “‘the world.’” When heard for 
the first time from young, red-cheeked Frater Paul, a statement like 
“T used to play left end for Catholic Central, but that was before I 
left the world,’’ could give some unititiated layman the eerie sensa- 
tion of being in the presence of a departed soul—appearances to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


Occasionally too we are guilty of downright equivocation when 
referring to “‘the world,’’ thereby increasing our chances of being 
misunderstood. In one sense we left the world as soon as we began 
to live in a religious house, free from such worldly ways as catching 
the 8:20 bus to work every morning and saving to buy a spring hat 
or a new pair of shoes. That world, however, is not in itself the 
world which hates Christ nor that which the spiritual writers un- 
animously warn us to shun under pain of losing our souls. Our 
parents, to whom above all others under God we owe our vocations, 
live or lived in that world, along with countless other lay Catholics 
whose solid goodness we dare not question. In another sense, of 
course, there is ‘‘the world’’ which we as well as all Christians must 
renounce, the world which is its own idol, the world which makes 
of pleasure, power, and wealth the supreme goals of living. This 
world the religious not only leaves, but in doing so burns his bridges 
behind him so to speak by ceding to God his legitimate rights to use 
what the worldlings abuse. Hence it is always dangerous and some- 
times sinful to return to this seductive world even in our thoughts 
and imaginings. But to dwell occasionally upon the present condi- 
tion of other men and women living in that world of cares and 
anxieties from which mercifully we are sheltered can be very profit- 
able. Never to do so may even be to risk emotional immaturity, a 
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serious if not fatal flaw in a religious. For, although at first it 
sounds shocking, we can indeed learn much from the world. 


For example, our self-complacency shatters into a million pieces 
at the thought of how many good, prayerful, mortified people there 
are who have no title but Miss, Mr., or Mrs. At five in the morning 
the jangling of a lone alarm clock strikes the ear no more pleasantly 
than the clanging of a bell or a throaty “‘Benedicamus Domino.” 
Yet there are lay Catholics who rise at such an hour, say morning 
prayers, and set out for Mass in the nearest church. Perhaps they 
have had a full-night’s sleep, perhaps they have been up and down 
half a dozen times with a restless child or a sick husband or wife. 
Others, particularly young women who work in offices, attend a 
noonday Mass during their lunch hour and receive Holy Commun- 
ion—which meant before the new Eucharistic fast regulations that 
they had been pounding a typewriter for three or four hours without 
so much as a sip of water. Many say their rosary daily; some steady 
old breadwinners have spent a few minutes before the Blessed Sac- 
rament on their way home from work every day for years. 


These are by no means all the Catholics living in the world, not 
even the majority; but the point is that these few pray and sacrifice 
regularly on their own, without our schedule and rule, without the 
support and good example of our religious brethren, without, yes, 
the leisure time for prayer afforded us by our state of life. In the 
parable it was the servant who received only one talent and buried it 
unprofitably who was so severely reprimanded and punished. We 
shudder to think how severe would have been the condemnation of 
the servant who received five talents if he had not made good use of 
them! 


Paradoxically, it may also help us to be better religious to recall 
at times how many bad people there are in the world, crude, cruel, 
sensual, selfish people whom we seldom meet even in our apostolic 
contacts. How trifling the annoying faults of our confreres seem 
beside the gross wickedness of many who pass as respectable in the 
world. Day in and day out, for instance, fine Catholic men and 
women must shut their ears against the flood of foul talk which 
swirls around workbenches and desks in the places they are employed 
—a demoralizing source of temptation we are spared. ‘They must 
earn a living amid fierce and often unethical competition where it is 
every man for himself. Admittedly that blustering member of the 
local community who somehow irritates us may not yet have at- 
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tained the highest reaches of humility and charity, but in our heart 
we can always be sure that if we were hungry, or sick, or in distress 
of any kind, he or she would be among the first to come to our aid 
no matter what the cost. 


Speaking of personality clashes and apparent ‘‘incompatibility”’ 
as we label it today, it would be enormously naive to suppose that 
these are restricted to convents and monasteries. Most religious had 
the good fortune to grow up in homes where father and mother 
settled their differences amicably and pulled together. Unfortun- 
ately this is not a universal pattern. The eloquent instruction be- 
fore marriage used in this country reminds the couple that ‘‘the fu- 
ture, with its hopes and disappointments, its successes and its fail- 
ures, its pleasures and its pains, its joys and its sorrows’ is hidden 
from their eyes. Often enough that future soon reveals itself to be 
a bitter disappointment when one or the other partner under the 
stress of married and family life shows up as a spiteful, unbending, 
irresponsible person. The easy and popular way out leads to a 
divorce court. But every parish priest knows of more than one case 
of sheer heroism on the part of a husband or wife who for years has 
stood up under this cross rather than renege on a sacred promise and 
break up a home. So when we find the company of Father Glum or 
Sister Garrulous especially trying, our supernatural charity towards 
them will be no less meritorious and may even be more effective if we 
realize that since the fall of Adam human relations have been an in- 
escapable problem for everybody. 


Enlarging our horizons and having a world vision can in many 
ways be a tonic to our sometimes sluggish spiritual lives. It is, we 
must never forget, our world since by entering the common life we 
do not and in fact cannot resign from membership in the human 
race. Moreover, our apostolic vocation compels us to see in every 
sinner a potential saint, and without indulging in the dubious esti- 
mate of our age as the most wicked in history, we can safely say that 
objectively at least innumerable mortal sins are being committed. 
How puny and cowardly do our sacrifices appear against such a 
backdrop! Listlessly we dally over hundreds of opportunities to 
merit graces for the spiritually underprivileged while whole nations 
fall away from God. While Rome burns—thank God, not yet 
literally——we fritter away our time in the careless performance of 
our duties of state. Psychologists say a well-adjusted person must 
be orientated; he must realize the circumstances of time and place 
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and people in which he as an individual moves. Spiritual orientation 
—realizing our vital position in the Mystical Body—is even more 
necessary, particularly for the religious assigned by obedience to 
work that naturally speaking is unattractive and unrewarding. Only 
when he or she fully appreciates the far-reaching, world-wide conse- 
quences of any task well done out of love for God can there be 
achieved that inner contentment and peaceful adjustment to the de- 
tails of daily life which should characterize every servant of God. 


A wilfully discontented religious is something of an “Indian 
giver,’’ since it must be presumed that we knew at least confusedly 
what we were promising when we gave ourselves to God. Only the 
wilfully discontented, however, can be blamed, because everyone is 
apt to feel discontented now and then. Here, too, in these occasional 
periods of dissatisfaction, turning to the stark reality of the outside 
world can do wonders for our morale. Imagine us standing before 
a group of young Catholic mothers and fathers of not poor but 
moderate circumstances and telling them with a straight face our 
most recent cause for dissatisfaction: that Sister Fortunata was 
deemed worthy of a new habit while we were told to put up with 
our patched one for awhile, or that Father Procurator’s fondness for 
ginger snaps has led him to buy another case of them with the result 
that the whole community will be munching on the tasteless things 
for some weeks to come. While being somewhat amused and per- 
haps a bit surprised to find such utterly human reactions beneath the 
religious garb, these Catholic couples could very well give us an en- 
lightening five-minute lecture on how much it costs to house, 
clothe, and feed a growing family today, presenting as evidence a 
handful of unpaid bills. For all its inconveniences and privations, 
our poverty is at least secure. Their support depends on a monthly 
pay check which an extraordinary expense like illness can shrink to 
almost nothing. And then there are always the really poor whose 
existence, if we are not privileged to work among them, we may 
tend to forget. If we are stationed in a large city, the chances are 
that less than a mile or two from our front door there are slums, the 
decrepitude and squalor of which would send us hurrying back 
gratefully to our neat little convents. 

There is little disagreement that over the course of a lifetime the 
most painful sacrifices made by a religious stem from obedience. As 
the venerable Trappist lay brother is supposed to have admitted: 
“T’ve gotten used to almost everything but doing what I’m told.” 
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Again it would be unrealistic to forget that not only religious have 
superiors. One thing that can be affirmed of our superiors is that 
however imprudent at times we may think their commands—how 
seldom all the facts warrant this opinion—their designs are moti- 
vated by a sincere desire for the good of the community and each of 
its members. Some of the most embittered persons one can meet in 
the world are those whose careers were blighted by an unscrupulous 
executive's passing over their genuine ability and service to give the 
nod to some less worthy but conniving crony. The religious who 
harbors the suspicion that superiors lie awake after night prayers de- 
vising ways to make him miserable is rapidly becoming pathological, 
both mentally and spiritually. Our rules and constitutions, or more 
often customs, sometimes reach a directing or restraining finger into 


nearly every department of life. But with admirable self-control 


in view of their past experience with red tape and army regulations, 
veterans of military service calmly assure us that we have no mon- 
opoly on minutiae. A West Point graduate confessed that, after the 
discipline of the Point, the externals of novitiate training did not 
seem overly difficult. 


Considerations such as these are not based upon a vision of re- 
ligious men and women, faithful to their obligations, but for the 
most part unhappy and disgruntled, dragging their way through 
life like dreary prisoners. Not at all! But is it unfair and untrue 
to concede that sooner or later into the life of even the most fervent 
among us there slink the twin devils of discouragement and self- 
pity? When they come, bent upon upsetting our spiritual equili- 
brium, should we not have some natural defense at hand as well as 
sound supernatural principles? All of creation is at our disposal to 
use in attaining our eternal destiny. Why not turn the contempo- 
rary world with its crosses and problems and temptations into a re- 
minder that the yoke we bear and the burden we shoulder are not 
altogether unique? 

And yet in one way they are unique. Because we are cross- 
bearers not only by necessity as all men are, not only by Christian 
resignation as most good layfolk are, but by choice, as are all those 
who voluntarily follow the counsels. In return we above all others 
have Christ’s promise of a hundredfold and life everlasting. This 
hundredfold we can spoil for ourselves if, too intent upon our own 
little world, we see our daily sacrifices magnified out of all propor- 
tion to what they really are. And even our store of eternal merit 
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can be decreased if, without a world-wide vision of the urgent needs 
of this hour, we fail to realize how much more we could help if we 
tried. 





Communications 


Reverend Fathers: 


This communication was prompted by Father Gallen’s excellent 
article in the May issue of the REVIEW, “‘Pray Reasonably.”’ He men- 
tions common difficulties in retreats for religious women, many of 
which, I feel, depend upon the methods of the retreat master. 


Often the presentation of points for meditation loses its essential 
character through excessive length. Souls wearied by prolonged 
oratory are deprived of both the leisure and the inclination for fur- 
ther lengthy reflection. If these points are to retain their purpose of 
preparation for mental prayer, twenty minutes or half an hour 
would not seem to be an unreasonable limit, with the explicit in- 
junction that the retreatants continue the meditation themselves, al- 
though not necessarily remaining in the chapel to do so. A novel 
and perhaps very fruitful method of presenting the points would be 
that of the retreat master ‘‘meditating aloud’’ with brief pauses for 
the individual to add her own affections, even perhaps with both 
retreat master and retreatants kneeling. 


The additional time provided by this shortening of the points 
might be profitably used in individual contact with souls in the con- 
fessional. Many sisters do not have an opportunity for spiritual 
direction during the year and wish to seek advice during the annual 
retreat. If the hearing of confessions is delayed until the last few 
days of the retreat, or if the period allotted each day is very limited, 
the brevity which consideration for others demands makes it difficult 
to obtain adequate counsel. 


I am sure that many would benefit by a series of articles on the 
subject of the retreat in the REVIEW, similar to the excellent treat- 
ment of spiritual direction a few years ago. Undoubtedly both re- 
treat masters and retreatants could share many suggestions in this 
way.—A SISTER. 
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For Your Information 


Our Projects 


In our March, 1954, number (p. 61) we suggested a ‘“‘project”’ 
in the form of pooling ideas as to what it takes to be a good superior. 
We have received some response (even though rather meager) to this 
suggestion, but we have not yet had time to organize the material. 
We hope to have it ready for the November number. 

Also in the March number (p. 62) we suggested an ‘‘American 
Founders’ Series.’” The response to this has also been meager; but 
the first article of what may (or may not) be a series will appear 
in November. 


Pharmacists’ Guilds 


It is no easy thing today for the Catholic pharmacist to live up 
to the moral principles and ideals taught by the Church. One help- 
ful means of doing this is mutual cooperation in the form of phar- 
macists’ guilds. One such guild is The Druggists’ Guild of St. James, 
of the Diocese of Covington, Kentucky. This guild has published a 
pamphlet entitled Our Faith in Pharmacy, which explains the moral 
principles and ideals, tells how to organize a guild, and gives a model 
of an appropriate constitution and by-laws. The price of the pam- 
phlet is twenty-five cents. It can be obtained from: The Druggists’ 
Guild of St. James, 109 W. 6th St., Covington, Ky. 


Trappists Leave New Mexico 


The Trappist community of Our Lady of Guadalupe Abbey, 
Pecos, New Mexico is soon to be moved to a new site in Oregon. 
Their New Mexico property is now for sale. It is considered suitable 
for a convalescent home or some such purpose for any religious 
group not dependent on natural resources for its support. An illus- 
trated brochure with pertinent information may be had by writing 
the Father Abbot, Right Reverend M. Columban Hawkins, 0.c.s.0., 
Guadalupe Abbey, Pecos, New Mexico. 
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Pilgrims on the Road to Love 


George Byrne, S.J. 


HE strangest answer ever given to a questioner was given by 
Christ to Nicodemus. A doctor of the Law, he had been im- 
pressed by this ‘Rabbi, who came a teacher from God.” From 

him, if from anyone, he could learn the ideal of life. What on earth 
did Christ’s answer mean? ‘‘A man must be born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost.’’ If there had been question only of some reno- 
vation by water, he might have understood. John the Baptist’s work 
was not so enigmatic. But to be “‘born of the Spirit,’’ and so ‘“‘to 
be spirit,’’ entering on a new life unlike the “‘birth of the flesh,’’ was 
something unheard of in the schools where the ‘‘masters in Israel’ 
taught. Frankly, he did not understand. 

He was familiar with the book of Deuteronomy. He knew its 
precept to love God with the whole heart, with the whole strength. 
But he did not know the meaning of real love; the love which 
‘whether prophecies shall be made void, or tongues shall cease, or 
knowledge shall be destroyed, never falleth away.’ This love had 
nothing of earth in it; his mind had not yet been opened to ‘‘heav- 
enly things.’’ He fancied that he loved, and with him we all so 
fancy; but our love is a love of desire, a yearning of the heart to clasp 
for self something that will enrich us. When personal gain disap- 
pears, the “‘love’’ vanishes. It is still more fickle when faced with 
the cost of suffering. It was not love, pure love. Shakespeare merely 
repeats St. Paul: “‘Love is not love, which alters when it alteration 
finds.”’ 


Pure love is uncaused. It is of heaven; it is heaven, for ‘“‘God 
is Love.’’ A complete birth of the spirit is needed to secure it: 
“Create a clean heart in me, O God.’’ Nicodemus must realize how 
‘God so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son.’’ Nico- 
demus, with his fellow Jews, practiced an observance calculated to 
hasten the ‘“‘restoration of Israel.’’ Self was the kernel of apparent 
fidelity. The Apostles, too, gave that they might get: ““Wilt Thou 
at this time restore again the kingdom of Israel?’’ Their feet were 
not firmly set, as pilgrims, on the road to love—pure love, God's 
love. For three years the Master had been pointing the way; but 
their ‘‘hearts were slow to believe.” About to leave them, He de- 
clared: ‘‘I have yet many things to say to you: but you cannot bear 
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them now.”’ They had to be “‘born again”’ of the Holy Spirit; He 
“would teach them all truth.” He would do more. He would 
come; He would abide with them. They would not remain ‘‘or- 
phans.”” They were to find their way to the school of love. 
Born of God, they would love; and, loving with the real love, they 
would know Him. Before Pentecost the Apostles remained behind 
closed doors for fear of the Jews. After Pentecost they were ‘‘wit- 
nesses of the Holy Ghost.’’ They had been born again to the true 
love of God. Now. they wanted to give that they “‘might be chil- 
dren of their Father in heaven’’: ‘““They went from the presence of 
the council, rejoicing that they were accounted worthy to suffer re- 
proach for the name of Jesus.”’ 


“To GIVE AND NOT TO COUNT THE CosT”’ 

We saw in a previous article (REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, XIII 
[July, 1954], 211) that, though all of us would resent being told 
that we are incapable of love, we should be ready enough to demur 
about the epithet ‘‘holy.’’ Even though we might count ourselves 
among the class of ‘‘good religious,’ there would be a lurking feeling 
that “‘holy’’ is reserved for the ‘‘saints.’”’ We rather think of it as 
applicable to some rare supermen, who have shaken the world’s dust 
from their feet and have reached a No-Ordinary-Man’s Land, 
through an asceticism, and a still more esoteric mysticism, beyond 
our range. A fundamental mistake, since ‘‘holiness’’ and “‘real 
love’ are identified: ‘‘He who loveth is born of God.’ St. John, 
who had pondered over Christ’s reply to Nicodemus, at last under- 
stood it fully at Pentecost. When he began to write his Epistle, he 
had ‘‘been born again’’ and had come to “know God’”’ with the 
knowledge that “‘is eternal life: that they may know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.”’ 

The truth is easily stated. In practice, however, it seems one of 
those easy lessons hard to learn. John could speak of that ““‘which we 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, . . . and our hands 
have handled, of the word of life.’’ St. Peter would strengthen our 
faith in its trial with the words, ‘“Whom having not seen, you love.” 
We remain doubtful: how, where, and when haye we shown this 
love? The Master Himself has removed all uncertainty: ‘‘Lord, when 
did we see Thee hungry... ? Amen, I say to you, as long as you 
did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to me.”’ 

The test of love is generosity; the test of pure love is unselfish 
generosity: “‘to give, and not to count the cost .. . to labor and not 
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to seek reward’: ‘“‘Do good, and lend, hoping for nothing thereby: 
. .. and you shall be the sons of the Highest.” 

The “‘rich man’”’ may well, like the Pharisee, have prided himself 
on his religion of temple service and Law observance; growth in 
holiness he neglected. Lazarus, at his gate, offered him an oppor- 
tunity of growing in love by compassion. He neglected it; he was 
buried in hell, where all the loveless go! 

St. Francis de Sales has been called the saint of love: his pen 
distilled the word; his actions breathed it. His friends asked him 
the way to holiness. ‘‘You must love God with all your heart; 
and your neighbor as yourself,’’ he answered. ‘‘Yes,” they said, 
“we know all that; but how is one to do it?’”” To their insistence 
he replied: ‘‘Methods and systems I haven’t got. You learn to love 
by loving; as you learn to speak by speaking, to run by running. 
. .. Begin as a mere apprentice, and the very power of love will lead 
you on to become master of the art.”’ 

St. Paul, certainly a fire-eater, “breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord,’’ did sit down as an ap- 
prentice to learn. He mastered the lesson and left it as an heirloom 
for us in his beautiful “Song of Love.’’” If we would be “holy,” 
we could do no better than constantly sing to ourselves this song, 
and let its melody harmonize with all we think about or do to our 
fellowmen. Let us begin the apprenticeship at home before looking 
for arctic regions to warm with rays of our kindliness. This was 
the “‘little way’’ of Thérése of Lisieux. She daily tended, in her 
own little garden, roses whose perfume spread far and wide. Let 
us take St. Paul’s Song of Love, and place in an opposite column the 
growl of selfishness. 


CHARITY SELFISHNESS 

is patient... isimpatient: “I can’t stand this’; 
“give it to me now”... 

is kind: on the look-out to help ... is intolerant, bored: keeps what it has; 
looks for more . 

envieth not: encourages, praises . . . is jealous; criticizes, condemns to ap- 
pear bigger... 

dealeth not perversely ... loves to “‘hit back,’’ to ‘‘take down 


that fellow’s pride!” ... 
lets others know what it has done; 


isnot puffed up... 
thrives on flattery... 


isnot ambitious... is full of its own importance; expects 
due recognition . . 
seecketh not her own... insists on its rights; “‘number one” is 


never second... 
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them now.”’ They had to be “‘born again’’ of the Holy Spirit; He 
“would teach them all truth.” He would do more. He would 
come; He would abide with them. They would not remain “‘or- 
phans.’’ They were to find their way to the school of love. 
Born of God, they would love; and, loving with the real love, they 
would know Him. Before Pentecost the Apostles remained behind 
closed doors for fear of the Jews. After Pentecost they were ‘‘wit- 
nesses of the Holy Ghost.’’ They had been born again to the true 
love of God. Now. they wanted to give that they ‘‘might be chil- 
dren of their Father in heaven”: ‘“They went from the presence of 
the council, rejoicing that they were accounted worthy to suffer re- 
proach for the name of Jesus.”’ 


““To GIVE AND NOT TO COUNT THE COST’”’ 


We saw in a previous article (REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, XIII 
[July, 1954], 211) that, though all of us would resent being told 
that we are incapable of love, we should be ready enough to demur 
about the epithet “‘holy.’’ Even though we might count ourselves 
among the class of ‘‘good religious,’ there would be a lurking feeling 
that “‘holy’’ is reserved for the “‘saints.’’ We rather think of it as 
applicable to some rare supermen, who have shaken the world’s dust 
from their feet and have reached a No-Ordinary-Man’s Land, 
through an asceticism, and a still more esoteric mysticism, beyond 
our range. A fundamental mistake, since “‘holiness’’ and “‘real 
love’’ are identified: ‘‘He who loveth is born of God.” St. John, 
who had pondered over Christ’s reply to Nicodemus, at last under- 
stood it fully at Pentecost. When he began to write his Epistle, he 
had ‘‘been born again’’ and had come to “‘know God’’ with the 
knowledge that “‘is eternal life: that they may know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” 

The truth is easily stated. In practice, however, it seems one of 
those easy lessons hard to learn. John could speak of that ‘‘which we 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, . . . and our hands 
have handled, of the word of life.’ St. Peter would strengthen our 
faith in its trial with the words, “Whom having not seen, you love.” 
We remain doubtful: how, where, and when have we shown this 
love? The Master Himself has removed all uncertainty: ‘‘Lord, when 
did we see Thee hungry ... ? Amen, I say to you, as long as you 
did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to me.”’ 

The test of love is generosity; the test of pure love is unselfish 
generosity: “‘to give, and not to count the cost .. . to labor and not 
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to seek reward’’: “‘Do good, and lend, hoping for nothing thereby: 
. .. and you shall be the sons of the Highest.”’ 

The ‘‘rich man” may well, like the Pharisee, have prided himself 
on his religion of temple service and Law observance; growth in 
holiness he neglected. Lazarus, at his gate, offered him an oppor- 
tunity of growing in love by compassion. He neglected it; he was 
buried in hell, where all the loveless go! 

St. Francis de Sales has been called the saint of love: his pen 
distilled the word; his actions breathed it. His friends asked him 
the way to holiness. ‘You must love God with all your heart; 
and your neighbor as yourself,’’ he answered. ‘‘Yes,’’ they said, 
“we know all that; but how is one to do it?’”’ To their insistence 
he replied: ‘‘Methods and systems I haven’t got. You learn to love 
by loving; as you learn to speak by speaking, to run by running. 
. . . Begin as a mere apprentice, and the very power of love will lead 
you on to become master of the art.”’ 

St. Paul, certainly a fire-eater, ‘breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord,’’ did sit down as an ap- 
prentice to learn. He mastered the lesson and left it as an heirloom 
for us in his beautiful ‘‘Song of Love.’’ If we would be “holy,” 
we could do no better than constantly sing to ourselves this song, 
and let its melody harmonize with all we think about or do to our 
fellowmen. Let us begin the apprenticeship at home before looking 
for arctic regions to warm with rays of our kindliness. This was 
the ‘‘little way’’ of Thérése of Lisieux. She daily tended, in her 
own little garden, roses whose perfume spread far and wide. Let 
us take St. Paul’s Song of Love, and place in an opposite column the 
growl of selfishness. 


CHARITY SELFISHNESS 

is patient... isimpatient: “I can’t stand _ this’; 
“give it to me now”... 

is kind: on the look-out to help ... is intolerant, bored: keeps what it has; 
looks for more. . 

envieth not: encourages, praises . . . is jealous; criticizes, condemns to ap- 
pear bigger... 

dealeth not perversely ... loves to “‘hit back,’’ to “take down 
that fellow’s pride!” ... 

isnot puffed up... lets others know what it has done; 
thrives on flattery ... 

isnot ambitious... is full of its own importance; expects 
due recognition ... 

seeketh not her own... insists on its rights; “‘number one” is 


never second... 
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CHARITY SELFISHNESS 
isnot provoked to anger... is touchy: flares up at a word or an 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but... sna te crafty; is afraid of sin- 
with the truth... CERRY <<. 
beareth all things... complains of each pin-prick .. . 
believeth all things ... is suspicious, on its guard... 
hopeth all things .. . is cynical; throws cold water... 
endureth all things, . . . never falleth has little staying power when sacrifice 
away. is needed; is fickle. 


As religious, we make an examination of conscience at least once, 
perhaps twice a day. A mere inventory of so many duties well 
done, poorly done, or forgotten, does not carry us very far on the 
way to real improvement. The point to be stressed is not the work 
done, but the motive, the spirit, animating it. Our divine Master 
made this clear in commending Mary Magdalen: ‘‘Many sins are 
forgiven her because she hath loved much.”’ If instead of ‘“‘Charity”’ 
we read in the first column, ‘‘Jesus,’’ we see how true it is: “‘Jesus is 
patient, is kind, beareth all things, etc.’’ Then try our own name: 
“John, Mary, etc.’’ We soon see how little we fit into the “‘Char- 
ity’ column; on the contrary, how much we are at home in the 
selfishness parade. 

Having made the discovery, let us look forward to possible op- 
portunities during the next hour, this morning, or this afternoon, 
of being “‘patient, kind, enduring,’’ and the rest: let us resolve to 
profit by some of them. It is thus that we ‘“‘learn to love by 
loving.”’ It is thus that we really start as pilgrims on the road to 
love and find to our surprise that we have more in common with 
the Heart of Love, the Sacred Heart, than we imagined. Holiness, 
which is growth in love, is not an empty dream. 
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Secular Institutes: Some Questions 
Francis N. Korth, S.J. 


N A PREVIOUS ISSUE of this REVIEW (XIII [1954], 108), 
I referred to a number of interesting points about secular insti- 
tutes, many of which came up during the discussions of the Feb- 
ruary, 1954, Chicago meeting dealing with secular institutes. At 
the time I mentioned that I hoped to present these points in a future 
article, possibly in question-and-answer form. This is the redemp- 
tion of that promise. The items are more or less isolated points. 
They are being presented with a view to filling out to some extent 
the general picture of what a secular institute is. It is hoped they 
will fulfill the purpose for which they are intended. 


1. Must applicants necessarily go to a distant city where a house 
of the secular institute ts located? 

Personal acquaintance of the applicant should be had by the 
adviser who acts for the secular institute. This usually means a trip 
on someone’s part. Later on some other provision for the training 
of successful candidates closer to their home might possibly be 
worked out, especially if there are several such candidates living in 
about the same vicinity. However, that solution would depend 
upon a number of circumstances: sometimes it might be possible, 
other times it would be impossible. It would be better not to count 
upon it but rather to more or less plan on going for the necessary 
training to the place where the house of the secular institute is lo- 
cated, at least for some period of time. 


2. Is it advisable to admit ex-religious as candidates to a secular 
institute? 

At least at the beginning of a new secular institute it would 
seem to be advisable not to take in too many ex-religious, since they 
already have undergone a systematic training different from that 
proper to candidates for a secular institute. That previous training 
might hinder the development of the true spirit of a budding secular 
institute. 


3. Are middle-aged people likely candidates for admittance to 
secular institutes? 
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Many otherwise good people of that age group might not have 
all the necessary qualifications for such a vocation. One of these 
would be the proper age requirement for admittance to a specified 
institute. Hence one who is channeling possible vocations to dif- 
ferent secular institutes should make himself acquainted with the 
age requirements of the various groups. 


4. Are widows acceptable as candidates for a secular institute? 

Widows can be admitted, unless the individual constitutions 
forbid it. If the widow has children, that might make a difference. 
Depending upon circumstances, such applicants might be accepted 
or might be refused. 


5. Would divorced persons be admitted? 

Under the supposition that the constitutions allow it, if the 
divorced person is the innocent party, such applicant could be ad- 
mitted provided there was no scandal; for example, if the identity 
of the person as a member of the secular institute is kept hidden if 
that be necessary to avoid scandal, or if the person goes to a place far 
removed from the locality where he is known. 


6. What is the length of the asptrancy and of the novitiate? 

A six-months’ aspirancy seems to be rather common. The 
period of training which corresponds to the novitiate in religious 
institutes varies: it is of one- or two-years’ duration in some existing 
institutes. 


7. Could the vows or promises made in a secular institute be termed 
semipublic? 

Yes, that term has been applied to them at times since those 
vows, oaths, consecrations, or promises have a juridical effect. How- 
ever, all such vows, oaths, consecrations, and promises are, abso- 
lutely speaking, juridically private and not public; they are not 
recognized as public by the Church. But to distinguish them from 
ordinary private vows (which have no juridical effects) those vows 
have been termed by some commentators as semipublic or social 
vows. . 


8. What type or courses of studies might be suggested for the tntel- 
lectual formation of members? 

Courses or lectures in dogmatic theology and in some branches 
of philosophy could be given. Also there is place for courses in 
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asceticism. Dependent upon the particular apostolate of an institute, 
courses in languages, missiology, sociology, and other subjects 
would be suitable. 


9, How much time would be given to prayer? 

In some institutes about one or two hours daily are required. 
This includes attendance at Mass, saying the rosary, a half hour or 
more of meditation, some spiritual reading, and the like. Because 
many members are busy during the day earning their livelihood or 
doing their usual tasks, the suitable time for prayer would be the 
morning or evening hours. In some institutes the Divine Office 
(usually only a part of it) is said privately each day. An annual 
retreat of five or six days is the regular thing. There might also be 
a monthly day of recollection. 


10. Is any means used for checking on faithfulness to those prayer 
obligations? 

One possible means could be a written report on the external ful- 
fillment of the prayer obligations. However, no data is available on 
how much, if any, of this is done in practice. 


11. What provision ts made for the observance of the vow or 
promise of poverty? 

When the members are living in a common house and have 
goods in common, the matter can be provided for quite easily. This 
is rarely the case. 

When the members do not live in a common house, a “‘budget”’ 
method could be used. This budget might be drawn up to cover 
ordinary expenses, such as light, food, heat, and so on. It might 
also be extended to include another category, extraordinary ex- 
penses: necessary or useful expenses that arise only occasionally. In 
either case, the estimated budget of expenses could be submitted 
periodically to the superior for approval, perhaps once a year. After- 
wards, at stated intervals the discrepancies between this estimated 
budget and the real budget, of which a record had been kept, would 
be submitted to the superior for approval of the discrepancies. This 
budget would be individual; it would take into account such facts 
as the resources or income of the subject and his status in society. If 
the budget covers only ordinary expenses, then for extraordinary 
expenses (for example, the purchase of a new coat) permission could 
be obtained each time from the superior. Or provision might be 
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made to allow the subject to presume permission for the extraordi- 
nary expense and then report the matter later on. 

Similarly, in regard to the amount of money to be contributed 
by each member for the general needs of the institute, an agreement 
could be made between the institute (superior) and the subject. This 
might be made on a somewhat permanent basis, or as something to 
be re-examined and possibly revised periodically, say annually. If 
the former, then a clause could be added requiring re-examination 
in case the financial condition of the subject became notably 
changed. Again in drawing up this agreement, account is taken of 
the financial status of the individual. 


In general, in the matter of poverty a member could try to get 
along with a little less than other persons in his state of life or social 
position require. 


12. Could a member of a secular institute own and operate a busi- 
ness? 

Owning and operating a business in the name of the institute is 
forbidden, but it does not seem forbidden for an individual member 
to own and operate one. 


13. Could a member provide for his parents financially if the latter 
were in need? 

If the parents of a member fell into need, it seems that the supe- 
rior could approve such assistance as a necessary expense. In that 
case, however, the institute itself would not support the parents of 
the member, but it would permit the member to support them. 


14. Do members of secular institutes make a will? 
Yes, a will or last testament is made before profession. 


15. What about dealing with the opposite sex? 

Aside from professional or other necessary contact, it would 
seem that steady or regular contact with members of the opposite 
sex is to be avoided. This would also extend to correspondence. In 
the matter of dancing, members could sponsor or chaperon dances, 
but they would not themselves dance with persons of the opposite 
sex. However, it is possible that such provisions might vary some- 
what in different institutes. 


16. Is it permissible for members to attend movies? to use cos- 
metics? to smoke? to go swimming? 
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In these matters, there very likely might be divergent practices 
among various institutes. According to one report it is all right for 
the members to attend movies for recreational purposes if the pic- 
tures are good; moderate use of cosmetics is allowed; no mention is 
made for or against smoking; swimming is permissible. The deci- 
sion as to what is permissible or not in these and similar matters 
might depend to a considerable extent upon the customs of places 
and peoples. 


17. For what purpose would a secular institute be established? 


A secular institute would have the general purpose of aiming at 
the sanctification of its members. There would also be a specific 
purpose, such as doing some particular apostolic work to meet a 
special apostolic need, or simply placing its members at the disposal 
of the local ordinary (or of the Holy See) to do what he wishes 
done. 


18. In whose hands is the government of a secular institute? 


In general the government of a secular institute is in the hands 
of its lay members, at least for the lay sections. In some institutes, 
however, a priest is serving in the capacity of superior general or 
provincial superior. But as a rule priest members might act rather 
in the capacity of spiritual advisers or confessors. 


19. What ts an ecclestastical assistant? 


An ecclesiastical assistant (who might be known possibly by 
some other term) is a priest specially designated to give help to a 
secular institute. He might be chosen from the ranks of the diocesan 
or religious clergy. In general the function of an ecclesiastical as- 
sistant would be that of counseling, giving spiritual help, and the 
like in the external forum; but his work might vary somewhat at 
times in accordance with the wishes of the local ordinary. The in- 
ternal government of a group, however, should be left to the group 
itself, unless possibly at the beginning more than spiritual help is 
needed from this priest to keep things going. 


20. Would it be advisable for this ecclesiastical assistant, who has 
authority in spiritual matters in the external forum, also to be the 
ordinary confessor or spiritual director of a member? 


If a discussion of this point were held, the conclusion might be 
reached that a negative answer would seem to be the better one, al- 
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though in some instances su-h a combination might work out all 
right. 


9? 66 


21. Is tt advisable to use terms, such as “‘nouitiate,’’ “‘profession,” 
and so on in connection with secular institutes? 

At present some of the terminology which is common usage in 
regard to religious institutes is being used by some writers to explain 
similar matters relating to secular institutes. Terms such as ‘‘no- 
vitiate’’ and others which are proper to religious institutes are usu- 
ally not to be applied in their technical sense to secular institutes; 
rather it is hoped that a distinct body of terminology proper to 
secular institutes will be built up gradually. One purpose of such 
separate terminology might be to stress the important fact that 
members of secular institutes are not religious. 





PAMPHLETS 


Love Letter (on the love of God) by John M. Scott, S.J. 10 cents.— 
Twenty-four Rosaries and Chaplets, by Patrick Shaughnessy, O.S.B. 15 cents.— 
The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

The Teacher and Vocations, by John B. Delaunay, C.S.C. 10 cents— Ave 
Maria Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

The Lady Was Immaculate, by Daniel A. Lord, S.J.—I Can’t Copy That 
Family, by Francis L. Filas, S.J.—Death Is Life, by John M. Scott, S.J.—Heart 
of Our World, by Arthur R. McGratty, S.J.—Don’t Go to Hell, by Winfrid 
Herbst, S.J.—Each 10 cents. The Queen’s Work, 3115 South Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis 18, Mo. 





MARIAN YEAR PLAY 


Counted as Mine is a play of three acts, six scenes, with a modern-dress cho- 
rus, suitable for performance by high school and college students or by little the- 
atre groups and parish drama clubs. It is the story of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
the Hope of America. Written by a Poor Clare, the author of the play, Candle in 
Umbria, and of the book of poems, Whom I Have Loved. $1.00 per copy. Order 
from: Kev. Mother M. Immaculata, P.C., Poor Clare Monastery of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, Route 1, Box 285-C, Roswell, New Mexico. 
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Quinquennial Report 


By Nonfederated Autonomous 
Monasteries and Houses 


EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 


HE decree of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, July 9, 
T 1947 (cf. REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, VIII [Sept., 1949], 234- 
40), extended the obligation of making the quinquennial re- 
port beyond the terms of canon 510, which requires it only of the 
abbot primate, the superior of every monastic congregation, and the 
superior general of every institute approved by the Holy See. Now, 
however, the superiors of all nonfederated autonomous monasteries 
and houses, as well as the superiors general of all diocesan congrega- 
tions, are obliged to send in this quinquennial report. Here are the 
provisions regarding these latter classes of religious: 

1. Major superiors of autonomous monasteries or houses of 
men which, although approved by the Holy See, do not belong to 
any monastic congregation or federation, shall send in their reports 
in the following order: 

In 1953, 1958, 1963, canons regular, monks, military orders. 

In 1954, 1959, 1964, all other regulars. 

In 1955, 1960, 1965, clerical congregations. 

In 1956, 1961, 1966, lay congregations. 

In 1957, 1962, 1967, societies of common life, secular insti- 
tutes and federations. 

2. Major superioresses of autonomous monasteries and houses 
not belonging to any federation, as well as superioresses general of 
diocesan congregations, societies of common life, and of secular in- 
stitutes, shall send their report as follows: 

In 1953, 1958, 1963, the superioresses of Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal. 

In 1954, 1959, 1964, the superioresses of France, Belgium, 
Holland, England, Ireland. 

In 1955, 1960, 1965, the superioresses of the other countries 
of Europe. 

In 1956, 1961, 1966, the superioresses of America (North, 
Central, South). 

Shortly after the publication of its decree, the Sacred Congrega- 
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tion issued a new questionnaire to replace the official one of March 
25, 1922 (AAS, XV, [1923], 459-466) which contained 106 
questions. The new questionnaire, printed in Latin, has three 
forms: (1) for pontifical institutes and societies (342 questions) ; 
(2) for diocesan congregations and societies (322 questions) ; 
(3) for nonfederated autonomous monasteries and houses (171 
questions). 

The first of these questionnaires, for pontifical institutes and 
societies, has been translated into English and published by the Sa- 
cred Congregation. It is available for $1.50 from Rev. Giulio 
Mandelli, Archivist, S. Congregation of Religious, Palazzo San Cal- 
listo, Rome, Italy. With the permission of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious, this complete official English text was also pub- 
lished in REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS during the course of the year 
1950. The two shorter questionnaires have never been translated 
officially into English. As a matter of fact, the questionnaires for 
pontifical and diocesan institutes are practically identical after one 
omits some twenty questions dealing with provinces and their 
government. The complete text for diocesan congregations may be 
found in Creusen-Ellis: Religious Men and Women in the Code, 
ed. 5, 1953, pp. 278-316. 

The questionnaire for nonfederated autonomous monasteries 
and houses, however, contains only about half the questions pro- 
posed for pontifical institutes. It was decided to publish this ques- 
tionnaire in our REVIEW for the benefit of these small houses because 
they cannot find the questions elsewhere in English, And, since the 
monasteries and houses in England and Ireland must send in their 
reports this year, this questionnaire is being printed now, even 
though American houses will not need it until 1956. 

We should like to add that, though these various questionnaires 
may directly concern only limited numbers of religious, yet all of us 
can learn a great deal about the mind of the Church by reading the 
questions. 

What follows is an unofficial English translation of the official 
Latin text of the questionnaire: 


POINTS TO BE NOTED 


A) Regarding the drawing up and writing of the quinquennial re- 
port: 
a) Before the reply to each question, there should be a clear 
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indication of the number and letter by which that question is desig- 
nated in this list. 

b) Whenever a pontifical or episcopal document is brought 
in, its date and protocol number should be faithfully and uniformly 
given. 

c) The reply is to be developed as each case may require, and 
is not to be dismissed with a simple affirmation or denial. 

d) The report is to be made out in Latin or in any of the fol- 
lowing modern languages: English, French, German, Spanish, or 
Italian. 

e) The report should be typed and in clear characters. If for 
some just cause the report is written by hand, the handwriting must 
be clear. 

f) The paper to be used must not be translucent nor too 
thick, but durable, so as to resist the ravages of time. 

B) Regarding the manner in which this report ts to be made to the 
ordinary and transmitted by him to the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious: 

1. Superiors of autonomous monasteries and religious houses 
are not to send the quinquennial report directly to the Holy See, but 
rather to their own local ordinary, if they are subject to him, other- 
wise to the regular ordinary upon whom they depend (cf. decree 
Cum transactis, IV, 1°, 2°). 

2. The report is to be signed by the superior of the autono- 
mous monastery or house and by all his councilors. 

3. Either the local ordinary or the regular ordinary, as the case 
may be, shall send a copy of the report, signed by himself and an- 
notated by his own personal observations, to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious within the year itself during which the report is to 
be made. 

4. Together with the first report following the publication 
of the present questionnaire, the following documents also are to be 


sent to the Sacred Congregation of Religious: 
a) Two well-bound copies of the Rule and the constitutions, 


revised to conform with the Code of Canon Law. 
b) One copy each, if there are such, of the books in which 
particular laws, practices, customs, the ceremonial, and proper 


prayers are contained. 
c) A historico-juridical report in which are indicated the 
origin of the autonomous monastery or house, its establishment or 
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approval, as well as the principal historical events. To this shall be 
added, if there are any such, copies of those books which describe 
the history and activity of the monastery. 


ON THE FIRST PAGE OF THE REPORT PUT THE FOLLOWING: 
The Name of the monastery or house: .. . 

(the official title in Latin, and the common name) 
Complete address: postal, telegraphic. 
The years which are covered by the report: ... 


THE LIST OF QUESTIONS 


CONCERNING THE PRECEDING REPORT 
1. a) When was the last report sent to the ordinary? 

b) Were the observations on the report which may have 
been made by the Sacred Congregation and transmitted by the or- 
dinary faithfully carried out in practice? 

2. Can the matters of information contained in the last report 
be conscientiously considered reliable and complete, or does anything 
concerning them seem to require modification? 


CHAPTER I 
THE MONASTERY AND ITS GOVERNMENT 


ARTICLE I 
The autonomous monastery or house in general 
3. What is the juridical nature of the monastery or house: 
a) To which order, if any, does it belong and which Rule 
is followed? 
b) Are the vows solemn or simple; or simple, though sol- 
emn according to the institute (c. 488, 7°)? : 
4. Is the house provided with those things which are neces- 
sary for the common life, especially: 
a) A separate cell for each person; or, if the dormitories are 
common, at least a separate bed for each person, properly set apart 
from the others? 
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b) A separate place fully suitable for the care and assistance 
of the sick? 
c) Are the rooms for receiving guests sufficiently separate 
from the part of the house which is reserved to the community? 
5. Are there any filial houses subject to the autonomous mon- 
astery or house?’ How many? 
6. Does the monastery depend on the local ordinary or on the 
regular superior? 


ARTICLE II 
Concerning the juridical government 


7. Is the general council of the monastery or house up to its 
full membership at present? 

8. Within the period covered by the report, has there been a 
session of the chapter of elections? 

9. Were the norms [for the chapter] prescribed by the com- 
mon law and by particular law (the constitutions, etc.) faithfully 
observed as regards: 

a) The time of the session? 
b) The elections of the superior, of the consultors or assist- 
ants, and of other general officials who are elected by the chapter? 

10. In all these matters, even in seeking information about the 
candidates, did all avoid procuring votes either directly or indirectly 
for themselves or for others (c. 507, § 2)? 

11. Who presided at the chapter? 

12. Were the norms of the common law and of the constitu- 
tions observed: 

a) Regarding the requisites and qualifications of superiors 
and officials (cc. 504, 516)? 
b) Regarding the duration of offices (c. 505)? 

13. How many and what dispensations from the provisions 

of the common or particular law were granted by the Holy See: 

a) For appointments to positions or offices? 

b) For the renewal of the same? 

c) Were the conditions attached to these dispensations 
faithfully observed? 

14. How do superiors see to it that the decrees of the Holy See 
which concern religious are known and observed by their own sub- 
jects (c. 509, § 1)? 

15. Is perfect freedom left to subjects, without any inspec- 
tion of letters by superiors, in their epistolary correspondence with 
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those persons who, according to the common (c. 611) and particu- 
lar law, have this right? 

16. Were there any cases of secret and clandestine epistolary 
correspondence, either between religious or between these and secu- 
lar persons, and what was done to correct these abuses? 

17. Has the canonical visitation of the local ordinary taken 
place, as well as that of the regular superior, if the monastery is sub- 
ject to him? 

18. Have chapters and council meetings been held at prescribed 
times and in the required cases? 

19. Are the matters in which, according to the common and 
particular law, councilors have a deliberative or consultative vote, 
faithfully submitted to a meeting of the council? 

20. Is the proper liberty of all and each of the councilors duly 
recognized in the council meetings? And in the decisions, appoint- 
ments and votes of whatever kind, were the norms of the common 
law (cc. 101, 105, 1°, 2°, 3°) and of the particular law always ob- 
served? 

21. Are the minutes of the meetings duly drawn up and 
signed? 

22. Are the archives of the monastery or house properly 
equipped and carefully arranged? 

23. Is there also for each house a chronicle in which the prin- 
cipal events are carefully recorded? 


ARTICLE III 
Concerning the spiritual government 

24. Are there confessors appointed for each house according 
to c. 518, § 1? 

25. Without prejudice to the constitutions which may pre- 
scribe or recommend that confessions be made at stated times to ap- 
pointed confessors, are the religious left free to go, in accordance 
with canon 519, without prejudice however to religious discipline, 
to a confessor approved by the local ordinary, even though he is not 
among the appointed confessors? 

26. Are the norms of the common law and of the constitu- 
tions faithfully observed regarding the appointmént and reappoint- 
ment of the ordinary, extraordinary, special, and supplementary 
confessors (cc. 520, §§ 1-2, 521, 524, 526, 527)? 

27. Did superioresses faithfully observe the prescriptions made 
for them regarding supplementary confessors (c. 521, § 3), occa- 
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sional confessors (c. 522), and confessors in case of grave illness 
(c. 523)? 

28. Do superiors take means and exercise a prudent vigilance 
to see that all the religious, according to law (c. 595, § 1, 3°) and 
the constitutions (c. 519), receive the sacrament of penance at least 
once a week? 

29. Have superiors been guilty of any abuses, and if so what 
were they, by which the liberty of conscience of their subjects has 
been restricted (cc. 518, § 3, 519, 520, § 2, 521,§ 3, 522, 2414)? 

30. Has there been, under pretext of liberty of conscience, any 
detriment to religious discipline on the part of subjects? Did any 
other abuses arise? 

31. Do superiors, in accordance with canon law (c. 530, 
§§ 1, 2) leave their subjects free in regard to making a strict mani- 
festation of conscience to them? 

32. Is there an appointed chaplain, or have other provisions 
been made by sacred functions sufficient for the spiritual welfare of 
the religious? Are there any difficulties with regard to the spiritual 
welfare? 

33. Do superiors, in accordance with c. 595, §§ 2-3, promote 
among their subjects frequent and even daily reception of the Most 
Sacred Body of Christ, always without prejudice to full liberty of 
conscience according to law (c. 595, § 4) and the instructions of the 
Holy See? 

34. Do superiors diligently see to it that confessors are easily 
available before Communion, and do they allow their religious sub- 
jects a suitable time for preparation and thanksgiving? 

35. Do superiors see to it that, according to the constitutions 
and the common law, there are spiritual and catechetical instructions 
for the entire house (c. 509, § 2, 2°), for the novices (c. 565, 
§ 2), for the conversi [lay brothers and lay sisters], for the domes- 
tics and servants (c. 509, § 2, 2°)? 


ARTICLE IV 
Concerning the financial government 
36. a) Did the house acquire any immovable property or 
precious movable property? What was the value of these acquisi- 
tions? 
b) Was the aforesaid property acquired by gift or other gra- 
tuitous title, or by purchase, and in this latter case was it with the 
funds of the house or with borrowed money? 
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37. Has the house an inventory of its movable property, espe- 
cially of that which is classed as precious (by reason of art, his- 
tory, or material) (c. 1522, 2° and of its immovable property? 

38. When must these inventories be revised, and are they in 
fact revised? 

39. By what method or in whose name before the civil law is 
the religious property registered? Can this registration be regarded 
as safe in civil law? 

40. Were extraordinary expenses paid from their own ordi- 
nary or extraordinary income, or on the contrary with borrowed 
funds? 

41. What capital property, whether immovable, or stable 
[i.e. consisting of capital funds], or precious, was alienated, and by 
what authority? 

42. In the alienation of property, were the provisions of law 
(cc. 534, 1531), especially regarding the previous appraisal by ex- 
perts, and the norms of the constitutions, observed? 

43. Did the house consume any stable or founded property or 
capital funds? For what reasons and by what authority? 

44. Are superiors making serious efforts to recover this prop- 
erty? 

45. a) What debts were contracted, and by whom? 

b) What debts are actually outstanding? 

46. In contracting debts and obligations, were the following 

faithfully observed: 

a) The provisions of c. 534? 

b) The precautions mentioned in c. 536, § 5? 

c) The norms of the constitutions regarding permissions, 
the consent of the council, etc.? 

47. Was the interest on debts and obligations faithfully paid, 
and is diligent care being taken toward the gradual payment of the 
debt, or the amortization of the capital sum borrowed (c. 536, 
§ 5)? 

48. Are there any difficulties of an economic nature, and what 
are they? 

49. Is the administration of property condutted, not abitrar- 
ily, but according to the common law and the constitutions, under 
the direction and vigilance of the superior and of his council 
(oc. 546, § 2, 532, $1)? 

50. Was a clear and complete rendering of account demanded 
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of all and each of the bursars and administrators during the five- 
year period? 

51. Were there presented, together with the accounts, the 
documents showing the expenditures and receipts? 

52. Was there regularly an inspection and checking of the 
safe? 

53. Did superiors, councils, and administrators lawfully, 
safely, and profitably invest the money which was to be invested 
according to law and the will of benefactors, observing the rules of 
law and the constitutions (c. 533) ? 

54. Are money, securities, contracts, precious articles carefully 
preserved, observing exactly the common norms and the provisions 
of the constitutions? 

55. Do superiors, bursars, administrators conscientiously strive 
to have all the property of the institute religiously preserved and 
providently administered (c. 532, § 1)? 

56. What legacies and pious foundations were accepted? 

57. In accepting pious foundations and legacies, were the rules 
of law (c. 1544, ss.) and of the constitutions observed? 

58. Was the money of foundations and pious causes, accord- 
ing to law and with the consent of the local ordinary when that was 
required, invested (cc. 535, §§ 1, 2; 1547) and separately and 
faithfully administered (cc. 535, § 3, 2°; 1546; 1549)? 

59. Were the obligations attached to foundations faithfully 
and conscientiously fulfilled (cc. 1514, 1549, § 2)? 

60. Did visitors demand documentary proof of their fulfil- 
ment and an account of the administration of the property? 

61. Did any religious, superiors or subjects, personally or 
through others, engage in illicit business, that is, business not per- 
mitted to religious, in violaton of cc. 142, 592? 

62. Were superiors and councils attentively watchful that, ac- 
cording to c. 1539, § 2, in the administrative exchange of securities 
payable to bearer, all appearance of commerce or trading was avoid- 
ed? 

63. How did superiors exercise vigilance over the actions and 
dealings of their subjects from which there might arise according to 
law a financial responsibility on the part of the house (c. 536, § 2) 
or of the individual religious (c. 536, § 3)? 

64. Do superiors see to it that, in all matters which concern 
finances, or in those generally which could give occasion for litiga- 
tion in the canonical or civil courts, everything is done exactly ac- 
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cording to law, on the basis of previous written contracts and with 
the guarantee of perfectly valid signed agreements, etc. (c. 1529)? 
65. How are the economic needs of the monastery provided 
for: by the labor of the community or by alms? 
66. What, if any, activity does the community engage in for 
its own support? 


CHAPTER II 


CONCERNING THE RELIGIOUS AND THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE AND DISCIPLINE 


67. What are the different classes, if any, among the members 
of the monastery? Does harmony exist among the different classes 
and is fraternal charity observed among them? 

68. What is the actual number of those professed of tempo- 
rary vows and of perpetual vows, according to the various classes? 

69. Besides the persons who belong to the institute or society 
as members, by religious profession or lawful incorporation, are 
there others who are dedicated or given to it, or the like, without 
being members? 

70. Is provision made in fairness and charity for the spiritual 
life of these persons and also for their material security? 

71. Are there any legitimately approved statutes for them? 


ARTICLE I 
Concerning the admission, formation, and profession 
or incorporation of members 


72. Is the condition of the extern sisters regulated according to 
the statutes promulgated by the S. Congregation on July 16, 1931? 

73. Are the postulantships properly conducted according to 
law in the novitiate house (c. 540, § 1), or in houses where perfect 
religious observance exists (c. 540) ? 

74. Was the time assigned by the common law (c. 539) or by 
the constitutions for the postulantship abbreviated or prolonged? If 
so, for how long a time and by what authority? 

75. What means are used to arouse and attract vocations? 

76. Taking into account the different circumstances of various 
localities, what causes are regarded as having an influence on the in- 
crease or diminution of vocations? 

77. What are the obstacles which aspirants most frequently 
have to overcome in order to follow their vocation? 
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78. Were the documents required by the common law 
(c. 544) and by the constitutions demanded before admission in 
the case of each aspirant? 

79. At least before entrance into the novitiate, were the fol- 
lowing testimonial letters demanded and obtained: 

a) The common testimonial letters which are to be given 
by the local ordinaries and are prescribed for all (c. 544, § 2)? 

b) The special testimonial letters which are to be given 
under oath by the rector or major superior for those who have been 
in a seminary or a college which is equivalent to an ecclesiastical one, 
or in a postulantship or novitiate of a religious institute (c. 544, 
§ 3)? 

c) Likewise the testimonial letters which are required in 
the case of clerics and professed religious (c. 544, §§ 4,5)? 


80. Besides the documents and testimonials which are spe- 
cially prescribed by law or by the constitutions, were further infor- 
mations which seemed necessary or useful in order to judge with 
certainty of the vocation and fitness of the aspirants diligently 
sought (c. 544, § 6)? 

81. From what impediments or defects, if any, of the common 
or particular law, were dispensations granted? How often and by 
what authority was this done? 

82. Were aspirants always admitted by the competent su- 
periors, according to the prescriptions of the law (c. 543)? 


83. Is the right of the institute to demand payment for the 
expenses of the religious habit and board during the postulantship 
and noviceship given in the constitutions or customarily recognized 
by express agreement? 

84. Who determines the amount to be paid? 

85. How many novices are there at present? 

86. Did each and every novice have a complete copy of the 
constitutions from the beginning of the novitiate? 

87. Are the novices, according to law and the constitutions, 
kept separate from the professed, and is any undue communication 
between them tolerated (c. 564, § 1, 2)? 

88. Did each and every novice before profession make a com- 
plete and continuous canonical year of noviceship, without counting 
the first day, in a novitiate house lawfully erected, under the care 
and direction of a master (cc. 555, § 1, 556, 557)? 

89. Was the noviceship extended or shortened beyond the 
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limits fixed by law (c. 571, §2) and the constitutions? If so, for 
how long a time and by what authority was this done? 

90. Was there always in the novitiate a master of novices duly 
appointed or elected (c. 560)? 

91. Have the novice master and his socius all the qualifications 
and all the requisites prescribed by the common law (c. 559, § 1, 
2) and the constitutions, or did dispensations have to be asked for 
and obtained? 

92. Are the master and socius free from all offices and minis- 
tries in or out of the house which might interfere with their care and 
direction of the novices( c. 559, § 3)? 

93. Did all the novices, according to c. 569, § 1, before the 
first profession of simple vows, freely cede the administration, and 
either cede or dispose of the use and usufruct, of their property? 

94. In case the aforesaid cession and disposition were not duly 
made before the profession, or in case new property was acquired 
thereafter, were they made or completed after the profession (c.569, 
§ 2)? 

95. Were any changes of the aforesaid cession and disposition 
after the profession made always in accordance with c. 580, § 3? 

96. Did the novices of the monasteries of simple vows, before 
their first profession of temporary vows, freely make a will in due 
form, valid according to the civil law, regarding their present or 
future property (c. 569, § 3)? 

97. Were any changes in this will which may have been made 
after profession, made according to c. 583, 2°? 

98. Do the superior and council carefully and constantly keep 
a strict watchfulness as regards admissions? 

99. Has the first profession, after eight full days of spiritual 
exercises, always been made validly and licitly according to law and 
the constitutions (cc. 572, 573, 575)? 

100. Did the superioresses, two months before admission to the 
noviceship, and to the first temporary profession, and to perpetual 
profession, give timely notice to the local ordinary (c. 552, § 1), s0 
that he or his delegate might gratuitously conduct the canonical ex- 
amination regarding the free and conscious will of the postulant or 
candidate (c. 552, § 2)? 

101. Was the prescribed examination always made? 

102. Is the dowry obligatory, or, on the contrary, is it left en- 
tirely or partly optional (c. 547, § 3)? 
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103. Was the delivery of the dowry made according to law 
(c. 547, § 2) and the constitutions? 


104. Were the dowries, immediately after the first profession, 
always invested by the superioress, with the deliberative vote of her 
council and the consent of the ordinary of the place where the capi- 
tal of the dowries is kept (c. 549)? 


105. Were the dowries spent or encumbered in any way before 
the death of the religious concerned? If so, by what authority was 
this done? Were the dowries so spent or encumbered, even though 
it was done after obtaining lawful permission, afterward restored or 
cleared of the encumbrance? What is their condition at the present 
time (c. 549)? 

106. Where and how are the dowries administered? Are the 
rules of law faithfully observed regarding their administration 
(cc. 550, 535, § 2)? 

107. Is all property which is brought in as dowry, even though 
it be in excess of the sum required for a dowry in the constitutions 
or even though there be in the congregation no obligation to bring 
in a dowry, accepted, invested, administered, etc. with the observance 
of the norms which govern dowries? 

108. In case of the departure of a professed religious, for what- 
ever was needed that she might safely and decently return home and 
likewise the personal belongings which the novice brought with her 
at her entrance, in the condition in which they were when she left, 
restored to the religious departing or transferring, without the in- 
come which had already accrued (cc. 551, 570, § 2)? 


109. In case of the departure of a professed religious who had 
been received without a dowry or with an insufficient one, if she was 
unable to provide for herself out of her own property, did the insti- 
tute out of charity according to law (c. 643, § 2), give her what- 
ever was needed that she might safely and decently return home and 
be fittingly supported for a time? 

110. What, if any, dispensations were necessary for the pro- 
nouncement of the vows? 

111. How many and what sanations were afterward necessary? 

112. Were the temporary vows which are prescribed by law and 
by the constitutions (c. 574, § 1), when the time for which they 
were taken had elapsed (c. 577, § 1), always renewed according to 
law (c. 577, § 2), so that no one ever remained without vows? 

113. How often was the temporary profession extended beyond 
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the six-year period allowed by law, and by what authority was this 
done (c. 574, § 2)? 

114. Did all the professed of simple vows in orders, within 
sixty days before their profession of solemn vows, duly make the 
prescribed renunciation of the property which they actually pos- 
sessed, in the form of a true cession but not in the form of a will, to 
whomever they chose, on condition of their future profession 
(c. 581, § 1)? 

115. After the profession was made, were all things immedi- 
ately done which were necessary in order that the renunciation be 
effective in civil law (c. 581, § 2)? 

116. Did the superior who received the solemn profession give 
notice of it to the pastor of baptism in accordance with cc. 470, 
S 2, 576,422 


ARTICLE II 
Concerning the religious life and discipline 


117. Is perfect common life according to c. 594, the Rule, and 
the constitutions observed everywhere? 

118. What has been done and is being done positively to safe- 
guard and promote the virtue and spirit of poverty? 

119. Do superiors and officials, out of religious charity and in 
order to ward off from the religious occasions of sinning against 
poverty, provide, within the limits of poverty itself, what is neces- 
sary and appropriate in the way of food, clothing, and other things? 

120. Do they allow the religious to ask for or receive these 
things from externs? 

121. Are the sick and the aged religious attended to with special 
care and helped in both body and soul with paternal charity, so that, 
within the limits of religious poverty, they lack nothing which 
seems necessary for the recovery of their health and for their spir- 
itual consolation? 

122. Did all superiors make it a matter of conscientious duty to 
be attentively vigilant regarding those things, both in and out of 
the house, which may easily contain dangers against religious chas- 
tity? 

123. What kind of cloister is observed? Are the places subject 
to cloister clearly marked and sufficiently guarded? Are the pre- 
scriptions of the law and of the constitutions regarding cloister 
faithfully observed (cc. 589-599; 604) ? 
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124. Were the cases of dispensation from the law of cloister 
frequent, either for going out, or for entering? Which were the 
principal ones? 

125. Are difficulties experienced in the observance of cloister, 
especially when nuns are engaged in the works of the apostolate, of 
education, etc.? 

126. a) Are the parlors so arranged that what goes on in them 
can be seen from the outside? 

b) Is the frequency of parlor visits regulated according to 
the constitutions and religious prudence? 

127. Do the rooms which are reserved for chaplains and confes- 
sors or preachers have a separate entrance and no internal communi- 
cation with the quarters of the religious? 

128. Is religious discipline observed, and is the government of 
superiors made easy by the docility of the subjects? Was it neces- 
sary often to impose formal precepts in virtue of the vow of obedi- 
ence? 

129. Were such precepts given in due form according to the 
constitutions, and always for a grave reason? 

130. Are the Rule and the constitutions faithfully observed 
(c. 593)? 

131. Are the Rule and the constitutions read publicly at the 
prescribed times (c. 509, § 2, 1°)? 

132. Do superiors see to it that in all the houses the exercises of 
piety which are prescribed for every day, every week, every month, 
every year, or for other fixed times, are faithfully and worthily per- 
formed according to the constitutions? 

133. Do superiors see to it that all the religious: 

a) Make a retreat every year? 

b) Are present at Mass every day if not legitimately pre- 
vented? 

c) Give themselves to mental prayer every day? 

d) Attend earnestly to the other offices of piety which are 
prescribed by the rules and constitutions (c. 595, § 1, 1° and 2°)? 

134. Do superiors see to it that all the members are able to be 
present at community exercises? 

135. If choir service is prescribed by the constitutions, is it held 
exactly and worthily in each of the houses according to the same 
constitutions and the common law (c. 610, § 1), the religious who 
are bound to choir and not actually lawfully impeded being present? 
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136. Do superiors see to it that priests, clerics in major orders, 
and the solemnly professed, who were absent from choir, recite the 
Divine Office privately with attention and devotion (c. 610, § 3)? 

137. Are the relations between the different members of the 
house, between superiors and subjects, etc., characterized by a spirit 
of true charity? 

138. Are defects against charity severely corrected? 

139. Are superiors watchful that no books be used, whether in 
manuscript or published form, which are not entirely safe? 

140. Are the spiritual books which, according to law, the reli- 
gious use privately, approved by the Church and in keeping with 
the religious state, and suitable for the spiritual welfare of the indi- 
vidual religious to whom they are permitted? 


ARTICLE III 
Concerning those who have departed or been dismissed 
and others who leave the institute 


141. a) How many in the house, at the expiration of their 
vows, did not renew them, either because they chose not to do so or 
because they were not allowed to do so? 

b) How many of the professed of temporary vows were 
dispensed from their vows during this period, and how many of the 
professed of perpetual vows were dispensed? 

142. Were those who were dispensed from their vows at their 
own request or with their consent, forced or, without serious and 
grave reasons and precautions, permitted to leave the religious house 
before the rescript was duly executed? 

143. How many transfers, if any, were there to another insti- 
tute? 

144. How many apostates and fugitives, if any, were there 
during the five-year period? 

145. a) Since the last report, how many of the professed of 
temporary vows and how many of the professed of perpetual vows 
have been dismissed? 

b) In the dismissal of religious, whether of temporary or 
of perpetual vows, were the norms of the common law (cc. 647, 
§ 2, 4°; 649-672) as well as those of the constitutions observed? 
Was the same done in regard to not admitting the professed of 
temporary vows to the renewal of their vows or to perpetual pro- 
fession (c. 637)? 
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146. Were the dismissed of temporary vows, while the recourse 
duly made within ten days was pending (c. 647, § 2; S. C. of Reli- 
gious, 20 July 1923, AAS, XV [1923], 457), and the dismissed 
of perpetual vows, before the decree or judgment of dismissal had 
been confirmed by the Sacred Congregation (cc. 652, 666), forced 
to leave the institute? 

147. What were the cases, and the causes which led to them, 
among both the professed of temporary vows and those of per- 
petual vows, in which they were either sent back to the world on 
account of grave scandal or very grave harm (cc. 653, 668) or dis- 
missed by the law itself (c. 646)? 

148. How many cases of exclaustration were there, if any? 
Were the causes carefully and conscientiously pondered in the pres- 
ence of God before the petition was recommended and the rescript 
executed? 

149. Does the institute take care: 

a) That indults are renewed in due time, if it seems neces- 
sary to ask for an extension? 

b) That the persons who are excloistered lead a worthy 
religious life and return as soon as possible to the cloister? 

150. Do superiors see to it that subjects remain out of the house 
only for a just and grave reason and for the shortest possible time, 
according to the constitutions (c. 606, § 2)? 

151. Were the prescribed suffrages faithfully and promptly per- 
formed for all the deceased? 

152. Do superiors, in accordance with c. 509, § 2, 2°, give to 
those religious who belong to the class of converst, instruction in 
Christian doctrine? And do superiors, carefully attend to the 
training of these same religious, both before and after their profes- 
sion, especially during the earlier years, according to the offices 
which are entrusted to them? 

153. Do superiors with paternal charity diligently provide also 
for the bodily health of the conversit or coadjutors? 


CHAPTER III 
CONCERNING THE WORKS AND MINISTRIES 
OF THE MONASTERY 


154. What works are carried on in the house (apostolate, edu- 
cation, manual labor for pay) ? 
155. Was begging from door to door, according to law 
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(cc. 621, 622) and their own constitutions, done with the required 
permissions? 

156. Moreover, in begging, were the rules of law (c. 623), the 
instructions of the Holy See (c. 624), and the norms of the con- 
stitutions observed? 

157. What precautions are taken in this communication with 
seculars to avoid harm to the religious and scandal to seculars? 

158. How often and by what superiors are the books of Masses 
of each house examined and signed? 

159. As regards the manual stipend of Masses, did all the 
houses observe the decrees of the local ordinaries and the customs of 
the dioceses according to cc. 831, §§ 2-3; 832? 

160. In each of the houses were the obligations of Masses, both 
perpetual and manual, faithfully satisfied in due time according to 
cc. 834, 1517? 

161. Were any special concessions made in this matter, either as 
regards the reduction of the stipends or intentions, or as to deferring 
the celebration of the Masses? If so, what were they? 


CONCLUSION 


A summary comparative judgment regarding 
the state of the monastery 


162. Is the autonomous monastery or house fully self-sufficient 
with regard to the personnel needed to fill the various offices of gov- 
ernment and to carry out its proper work, also with regard to relig- 
ious formation, as well as with regard to economic means, so that 
regular observance can flourish fully? 

163. What is to be said about the desire for and the actual 
striving toward evangelical perfection on the part of the members 
(cc. 487, 488, 1°)? 

164. In this respect is there in the institute progress or retro- 
gression as compared with the preceding five-year period, and how 
is this manifested or proved? What are the reasons for either the 
progress or the retrogression? 

165. What has been done by superiors during the five-year 
period to promote the tendency toward perfection and to prevent 
relaxation? 

166. What is to be said summarily about the observance of the 
vows and of the provisions of canon law, the Rule, and the consti- 
tutions, both absolutely and in comparison with the preceding five- 
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year period? 

167. What are the points of religious discipline which are more 
easily and frequently violated? 

168. What causes may be assigned for the progress in religious 
observance or for its decline? 

169. What has been done by superiors to secure faithful and 
complete regular observance? 

170. As regards capital and finances what is the condition of 
the house in itself and in comparison with the preceding five-year 
period? 

171. To what causes is the growth or diminution of capital 
and income to be attributed? 

Given at Rome, from the headquarters of the S. Congregation of 
Religious, December 9, 1948. 


ALOyYsIUS CARD. LAVITRANO, Prefect 
Fr. L. H. PASSETTO, Secretary 





REGIONAL CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS 1954-55 
OF THE CATHOLIC HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


This year’s program includes eight such special conferences. 
The first general subject, The Improvement of Patient Care, is pre- 
sented for religious in large hospitals on October 4 to 6, 1954, at the 
Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. For religious in small hospitals 
another regional workshop on this subject will be presented Novem- 
ber 28 to 30, 1954, also at the Sheraton Hotel in St. Louis. 


Conferences on Medical-Moral Problems are also planned. These 
special group meetings are presented under the direction of Reverend 
Gerald Kelly, S.J., of St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas, con- 
sultant for the Association’s activity in this field. The first is to take 
place at St. Michael’s Hospital, Grand Forks, North Dakota, October 
25 to 27, 1954. 


Two others are in the process of development—one for the East 
and another to be held in the Mid-West. Further announcement will 
be made when this information is available. 


On January 17, 18, and 19, 1955, at the Sheraton Hotel in St. 
Louis, Missouri, there will be a Special Conference for Treasurers 


(Continued on page 272) 
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—26— 

Suppose a sister can hear only one Mass on Sunday and during that 
Mass she performs her duty of saying her morning prayer or reading thet 
Little Office: is it possible to fulfill both these obligations at one and the 
same time, according to the mind of the Church? 


As regards merely the fulfillment of the diverse obligations, there 
seems to be no difficulty. Even the serious obligation (e.g., of a 
deacon or subdeacon) of reciting the Divine Office in private can be 
fulfilled while one is hearing a Mass of obligation. Certainly, there- 
fore, the sister’s lesser duties of saying morning prayers or of recit- 
ing the Little Office can be fulfilled during a Mass of obligation— 
unless the constitutions expressly provide otherwise. 


The ‘‘mind of the Church’’ for religious includes more than the 
mere fulfillment of obligations; it includes not only what is neces- 
sary but what is appropriate. And in the sense of what is appropri- 
ate it is certainly the mind of the Church that the prayers prescribed 
for religious, even when the prescription does not bind under pain 
of sin, should ordinarily be said at some time other than the Sunday 
Mass of obligation or the weekday community Mass. The saying 
of such prayers during these Masses should at most be merely by way 
of exception, e.g., because of the special pressure of other duties. And 
it seems to us that in these exceptional cases it would be better to 
follow the Mass in the usual way and to omit the other prayers. 
If conditions become such that this ‘‘pressure of other duties’ is 
habitual and not merely exceptional, then superiors should see to it 
that these other duties are lessened so that their subjects have time 
for their prayers. 


If one is rushed at confession time and in the confusion fails to make 
an act of contrition in the confessional, is the confession invalid? 


True contrition is certainly necessary for valid absolution; and 
according to most theologians some external manifestation of this 
contrition is also required for validity. But this external manifesta- 
tion of contrition does not have to be according to any set formula, 
nor does it even have to be expressed in words. A dolorosa confes- 
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sto—that is, confession itself when sincerely made with a view to 
receiving absolution by one who has internal sorrow—is a sufficient 
external sign of the contrition; and absolution given to one who has 
made such a confession is certainly valid. 

It is true that we should always train the faithful to make a 
verbal act of contrition in the confessional, after having confessed 
their sins. But the making of this verbal act is rather a matter of 
good procedure—and for some people a means of being sure of the 
requisite expression of sorrow—than an absolute essential. 

As for the case proposed in the question: we would tell any sin- 
cere religious or devout lay person that the absolution was undoubt- 
edly valid and that there is no reason for anxiety. 


—28— 

Is a sister superior justified in insisting that her subjects must not 

drink water before Holy Communion unless there is some real necessity 
for doing so? 


According to the Apostolic Constitution Christus Dominus 
plain water no longer breaks the Eucharistic fast. No reason either 
of necessity or even of special utility is required for drinking water 
before Holy Communion. Consequently, a religious superior is no 
more justified now in insisting that subjects should not drink water 
without necessity after midnight than she would have been justified 
before January 16, 1953, in insisting that subjects should not drink 
water without necessity before midnight. 


Is it ever permissible to receive Holy Communion without first going 
to confession when one has committed a mortal sin? 


Canon 856 states that one who is conscious of having committed 
a mortal sin should not receive Holy Communion without first go- 
ing to confession. This is the ordinary rule. The canon adds, how- 
ever, that in a case of urgent necessity, when there is no opportunity 
of going to confession, one may receive Holy Comunion after having 
made an act of perfect contrition. 

There are many aspects to this question; and all of them require 
careful explanation. For such explanation the questioner is referred 
to the article ‘‘Confession before Communion,’’ in REVIEW FOR RE- 
LiGious, XII (May, 1953), 135-50. 
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If one is in doubt about having given the consent necessary for 
a mortal sin, is it preferable to abstain from Holy Communion until one 
can get to confession? 


Generally speaking, it is not preferable to omit Holy Commun- 
ion; although it might be preferable in some cases, e.g., because a 
person has a special proneness to laxity. The proper judge of such a 
case is the spiritual director or confessor of that person. 


Although it is certainly not obligatory and generally not even 
preferable to omit Holy Communion because of a doubt; yet it is at 
least advisable—and in our opinion obligatory—for one who has a 
really solid doubt (and not a mere scruple) about having committed 
a mortal sin to take some reasonable means of making sure he is in 
the state of grace before he receives Holy Communion. In the case 
proposed in the question a reasonable means would be to make an 
act of perfect contrition for all one’s sins, including the doubtful 
matter. This problem of doubt is also explained more fully in the 
article referred to in the preceding question, pp. 139-40. 





Regional Conferences and Workshops 


(Continued from page 269) 


and General Accountants of Religious Groups Conducting Hospt- 
tals. This particular meeting is especially planned by the Assocta- 
tion’s Council on Financial Management and will focus upon poli- 
cies, techniques, and procedures involved in the handling of financial 
affairs of these groups. 


Other meetings for special groups have also been scheduled. 
These include a Conference on Collegiate Programs in Nursing Edu- 
cation at the Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis, February 19 to 21, 1955; 
a Conference on Accounting for Administration (especially for the 
small hospital) at the Hotel Piedmont, Atlanta, Georgia, April 18 
to 19, 1955; the Western Conference of Catholic Hospitals is spon- 
soring a Workshop on Purchasing for Hospital Purchasing Officers 
on April 23 to 24, 1955, at St. Mary’s Hospital, San Francisco; also 
a Conference on Public Relations for Administrators and Public Rela- 
tions Officers of Catholic Hospitals—April 23 to 24, 1955, also at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, San Francisco, California. 
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Book Reviews 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. By James A. Kleist, S.J., and Joseph M. Lilly, 
C.M. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1954. Pp. 690. $5.00. 


The work of Fathers Kleist and Lilly as presented in this book 
is a marked example of the progress which Scriptural studies in 
general and New Testament efforts in particular have made in 
the last fifty years. A quarter of a century ago, appreciating the ad- 
vances scholarship had made in the study of the post-classical Greek 
language as well as in Hellenistic civilization, Father Kleist surmised 
that the gospels translated from the Greek of that period might 
convey to the Christian reader a better understanding of Christ’s life 
and message than could be derived from the more or less slavish ren- 
dition from the Latin Vulgate into quite antiquated English phrase- 
ology which was all that the Catholic reader had; he considered that 
such a translation would afford Catholics the opportunity, in a prac- 
tical way, of realizing the hope which the Church was expressing— 
namely that her members should read the Bibie more assiduously. 
He set himself to that task, and the result of his labors makes up 
nearly half of the present volume. 


The gospel translation is in clear, flowing, modern literary Eng- 
lish; it conveys the Greek thought accurately. To achieve this ac- 
curacy the translation interprets the meaning of words and phrases, 
uses synonyms for the same Greek word to bring out the shades of 
thought, employs expressions which do not require the learning of a 
theologian or of an expert exegete to grasp. The word pneuma, for 
example, is not always translated by ‘‘spirit’’ and the passages in 
which this word occurs are so well phrased that no commentary is 
required to explain them. Thus: ‘‘Blessed are the poor in spirit” 
(Mt. 5:3) becomes, ‘‘Blessed are the humble souls’; ‘And sighing 
deeply in spirit’’ (Mk. 8:12) becomes, ‘“‘He sighed from the depths 
of his soul’; “‘When Jesus saw the Jews weeping he groaned in 
spirit and was troubled” (Jo. 11:33) becomes, ‘“The sight of them 
stirred Jesus deeply and shook his inmost soul.’’ There is a pleasing, 
natural ease, simplicity, and spontaneity throughout the translation. 
Christ’s words are not, ‘“Woman, thou art delivered from thy in- 
firmity’’ (Lk. 13:12), but, “‘My good woman, you are now rid of 
your infirmity.’’ Notably happy is the rendition of Jo. 3:8 which, 
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instead of, ‘‘So is everyone who is born of the Spirit,”’ reads, ‘“‘Some- 
thing like this takes place in everyone born of the Spirit.’’ What- 
ever notes are appended to the gospels are the work of Rev. Henry 
Willmering, S.J., New Testament professor at St. Mary’s College, 
St. Marys, Kansas. The notes are always pointed, clear, concise. 
All the rest of the translation in this volume is the product of 
Father Lilly. Emboldened by the various encyclicals on Biblical 
studies from Leo XIII to Pius XII, his experience as a seminary 
professor of Sacred Scripture indicating the need of a good transla- 
tion from the Greek, Father Lilly generously undertook to do all the 
rest of the New Testament, a task which Father Kleist had said he 
would never venture to do. Father Lilly succeeded admirably in his 
efforts. He concentrated his best energies on the letters of the Apos- 
tles; only secondarily did he give consideration to the narrative of 
the Acts of the Apostles. The result is that this narrative does not 
vary in any notable way from the Confraternity translation, for the 
phraseology of the two translations is often identical. But in the 
letters and in the Apocalypse, Father Lilly took greater liberty to 
clarify the meaning of the texts. A few instances of his excellent 
work may be here cited: ‘“Who have the fathers, and from whom is 
the Christ according to the flesh,’’ he expresses as, ‘“The patriarchs 
are theirs, and from them has been derived the human nature of 
Christ’’ (Rom. 9:3). The less intelligible wording of “‘the work 
of each will be made manifest, for the day of the Lord will declare 
it, since the day is to be revealed in fire. The fire will assay the 
quality of everyone’s work: if his work abides which he has built 
thereon, he will receive reward; if his work burns he will lose his 
reward, but himself will be saved, yet so as through fire’ (1 Cor. 
3:13-15) is clarified thus: ‘‘Each individual’s work will be made 
manifest. The day will make it known because fire will lay it bare, 
and will test the quality of each individual’s work. If the work any- 
one has put into the superstructure stands firm, he will be rewarded, 
but if anyone’s work is burned up, he will suffer a loss, yet he him- 
self will be saved, though only by passing, so to speak, through fire.”’ 
Simple sentences and expressions are expertly turned. Apoc. 4:2 may 
serve as one example: ‘Immediately I was in the spirit, and behold 
there was a throne in heaven,” gets this phrasing: ‘‘Suddenly I was 
thrown into an ecstacy. To my surprise, there was a throne set up 
in heaven.”’ 
This book is the latest and till now the best product of a happy 
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tendency to which New Testament studies have been yielding in 
recent years amongst Catholic English-speaking scholars. It is a co- 
ordinated result of two lines of modern effort: to translate from the 
Greek rather than from the Latin Vulgate, and secondly, to make 
the translations interpretative rather than rigidly literal. In 1901 
Father Seymour Hobart Spencer, O.P., laid a milestone when he 
translated the four gospels from the Greek; before he died in 1913 
he had finished the entire New Testament. Not until 1937, how- 
ever, was his entire opus published for the first time. Leo XIII’s 
Providentisstmus Deus lent spark to this line of effort, and in the 
1930s the Westminster Version of the New Testament from the 
Greek appeared. Both Father Spencer, however, and the Westminster 
translators employed a prudent restraint in their venturesome task. 
They kept themselves considerably constrained and adhered largely 
to literalness in their translations. 

Yet there was a kind of restiveness arising amongst scholars to 
offer a translation which would be quite sufficiently interpretative 
and would not require much comment of exegetes to explain the 
meaning of the text. This restiveness began to assert itself in the 
1940s. It chose as the object on which it could exercise itself the 
Latin Vulgate and the reason for this choice was that the more in- 
terpretative translation could be read at the Catholic church services. 
In 1941 the Confraternity translation of the New Testament ap- 
peared in the United States, and its purpose was rather to modernize 
antiquated expressions than to translate with the freedom which 
interpretation requires; but three years later Msgr. Ronald Knox 
published his work in England with a freedom and ease of phrase- 
ology hitherto unemployed, modestly interpreting the meaning of 
the Vulgate. Both these translations, as well as those from the Greek 
mentioned above, were quite well accepted generally, though in cer- 
tain circles they did suffer severe criticism. 


There was something of heroism, therefore, in carrying out to 
completion the present work, since this volume, no doubt, will be 
criticized for precisely the two characteristics which make it a sign 
of true advancement in scholarship: it is a translation from the 
Greek; it is made with a considerable amount of freedom to express 
in an interpretative Catholic way what the inspired authors of the 
New Testament are trying to say. The book seems to be a must in 
the libraries of theologians, scholars, exegetes, priests, and laymen 
who are interested in understanding the New Testament. It is not, 
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however, the last product of the trend from which it evolved. Some 
future translator from the Greek may interpert more easily and more 
clearly passages like 1 Cor. 7:29-35; 9:24-27; 10:29 and 30; but 
that must await the time when Catholic readers will have become 
more adjusted to having a clear, expository text before them to 
ponder. The present work will help toward that adjustment and is 
paving the way toward the entrance of the Word of God into the 
hearts of men.—EDWARD J. Hopous, S.J. 


THE CHURCH AND INFALLIBILITY. By Dom B. C. Butler. Sheed and 
Ward, New York. 1954. Pp. 230. $3.50. 


Back in 1889 Dr. George Salmon, Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, published The Infallibility of the Church, a celebrated pole- 
mical work in which he vigorously attacked and in the minds of 
many contemporary Protestant readers thoroughly demolished the 
“Roman” position on the nature of infallibility, the primacy and 
infallible teaching authority of the Roman Pontiff, and the legiti- 
macy of tradition as a font of divine revelation. Two years ago an 
abridged edition of this work came from the press, and it is in the 
hope of breaking a lance or two with the ‘‘abridged Salmon”’ that 
the Abbot of Downside, Dom Christopher Butler, a frequent and 
gifted contributor to The Downside Review, has entered the lists 
with the book here under review. 

It will be no surprise to those who know Dom Butler’s profi- 
ciency in the field of Patristics and Early Church History to dis- 
cover that in this altogether irenic rebuttal the Abbot of Downside 
has time after time driven home through the chinks in Dr. Salmon’s 
armor, chinks that have been in not a few places widened consider- 
ably by the scientific findings and the more balanced historical eval- 
uations of the past fifty years. If the work will prove an ornament 
to the apologetic section of the school or community library, it may 
still be said (and I think that Dom Christopher would be the first 
to agree) that the book is not intended as an organized positive ex- 
position of the Church’s infallibility, its meaning, its necessity, its 
causes, its organs; nor despite its clarity of presentation and cogency 
of argumentation will it supply for such an exposition. The reader 
destined to profit most from the book will be the reader who has 
already a firm grip on the fundamental principles of the theology of 
the Church, her organization and doctrinal mission. 

—S. E. DONLON, S.J. 
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MARY IN OUR LIFE. By William G. Most, Ph.D. P. J. Kenedy and fons, 
New York. 1954. Pp. 323. $4.00. 


Mary in our Life was first written as a series of chapters for 
Mariology study clubs at Loras College, where the author is associ- 
ate professor of classical languages. It has the double merit, there- 
fore, of being instructive in subject matter and at the same time per- 
sonal and direct in its manner of presentation. The body of the 
book is divided into twenty-three chapters of about ten pages each 
that range over a wide area of patristics, dogma, ascetics, and liturgy 
in their bearing on the general theme that ‘‘since God has given Mary 
an all-pervading place in His scheme for the redemption of man, it 
follows that if we wish to grow in love of God... we will give 
Mary a corresponding place in our soul-life.”’ 

Chapter titles like The Popes and Co-redemptrix, Mary on 
Calvary, Mystical Rose, Spouse of the Holy Spirit, Marian Visions 
and Revelations suggest the balance of doctrine and devotion which 
the writer set himself to achieve. The strictly dogmatic section cov- 
ers the first sixty-five pages, in which the main purpose is to analyse 
the recent papal statements on Mary’s place in the economy of sal- 
vation. In the remaining fifteen chapters, the principles of the 
spiritual life are explained in their relation to the Mother of God as 
the perfect model of sanctity and the channel of all graces. The 
longest chapter in the book, Pondering in Our Hearts with Mary, 
is an earnest apologia for the practice of mental prayer among the 
laity, in imitation of the Blessed Virgin, ‘“‘whose communion with 
God in mental prayer or meditation was constant.’’ Eminently prac- 
tical, it is intended to answer the objection that ‘‘Formal meditation 
may be all right for priests and religious, but how could a working 
man or woman or a housewife manage to undertake so complex an 
exercise?’’ Each chapter is followed by a set of notes, up to several 
pages in length, which give the sources for the quotations used and 
further explanation of various problems in the text. Particularly 
commendable is the frequent use of primary sources, e.g., from the 
Fathers, papal documents, and writings of the saints. By actual 
count, there are 530 reference notations, with an emphasis on mod- 
ern writers such as Garrigou-Lagrange. 

The latter part of the book contains an Appendix and a set of 
Questions for Discussion. The Appendix supplies a certain amount 
of documentary detail that was properly omitted from the body of 
the book, for example, a list of passages from the Fathers on the 
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New Eve, papal texts on the question of Mary’s Co-redemption of 
the human race, St. Dominic as author of the Rosary, and the his- 
toricity of the vision of St. Simon Stock. The Questions for Dis- 
cussion are intended for private, class, or study-club use. Approxi- 
mately two hundred questions, answerable from the text, are pointed 
to arousing thoughtful reflection: for instance, “‘Did Mary merit to 
be the Mother of God? . . . Is devotion to Mary optional?”’ 


As an instance of the mature balance which characterizes the en- 
tire book may be cited the treatment of Marian Visions and Revela- 
tions. With scores of possible pitfalls, the author carefully dis- 
tinguishes the meaning and necessity of private and public revela- 
tion, explaining that ‘‘all the means that we need for salvation are 
contained in public revelation.’’ Some people, he complains, practi- 
cally identify their devotion to the Mother of God with recounting 
the stories of visions and revelations. ‘“‘On the other hand, through 
the right attitude we can derive great value from the messages given 
to us by Our Lady in such genuine apparitions as those at Lourdes 
and Fatima,’’ whose genuinity is attested by the Church's official ap- 
proval.—JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BRUCE PUBLISHING Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

The Catholic College in the World Today. By Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick. The author, retiring president of Mount Mary College, 
here weaves into book form a series of addresses about Catholic col- 
lege education. He stresses the opportunity of the Catholic college to 
leaven present-day American culture with the riches of Catholic cul- 
ture, particularly its emphasis on moral and spiritual values and its 
focus on the importance of the individual. He looks to crusading 
graduates to assume their manifest duty to carry out this mission. 
Pp. 269. $6.00. 

His Heart in Our Work. Thoughts for a Priestly Apostolate. 
Edited by Francis L. Filas, S.J. This book is a collection of articles 
selected from Alter Christus, the periodical published from 1937 to 
1950 as an American quarterly bulletin of The League of Sacerdotal 
Sanctity. Although the essays here presented were originally meant 
for priests, to provide them with material for meditation and with 
exhortation in their work, still they will benefit religious and others 
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as well. The brevity of the articles (few run over five pages) and 
the pleasing variety of subjects included (Holy Spirit, Sacred Heart, 
Bl. Virgin, St. Joseph, Apostolate, Prayer, Virtues, Liturgy) make 
this slim volume useful for occasional spiritual reading and for pre- 
paring matter for meditation. Readers will find amongst the authors 
such well-known favorites as James J. Daly, Gerald Ellard, T. L. 
Bouscaren, Adam Ellis, and O. M. Cloran. Pp. 192. $3.75. 


CLONMORE AND REYNOLDS, LTD. 39/42 Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Catholicism. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. This short account of the 
Catholic Church and the Catholic Religion was first published a 
quarter of a century ago. A new introduction brings it up to date. 
Pp. 92. Price 4/6. 


The Priest at Prayer. By E. Escribano, C.M. Translated from 
the Spanish by B. T. Buckley, C.M. An original and deeply spiritual 
book of meditations for priests. There are four sections: (1) The 
priest and the eternal truths. (2) Ministerial duties. (3) Virtues 
and vices. (4) Some means of perseverance. The original Spanish 
work went through five editions. Pp. 584. Price: 21/—. 


What is Chastity? By Eustace Boylan, S.J. An excellent pam- 
phlet for those who have to give instructions on this delicate subject. 
The author uses the indirect approach. Pp. 62. Price: 3/6. 


DAVID MCKAY CoMPANY, INC., 55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 

The Monk and the World. By Walter Dirks. Translated from 
the German by Daniel Coogan. The book is a study by a journalist 
in which he attempts to analyse the significance for secular history 
of four religious orders, Benedictines, Franciscans, Dominicans, and 
Jesuits. Religion, philosophy, history, and sociology all come up 
for discussion. It is an interesting book. Pp. 234. $3.50. 


DIVINE WORD MISSIONARY PUBLICATIONS, Techny, III. 

Bept. By William D. Ryan. A booklet portraying the entire 
life of St. Pius X. Makes an excellent use of illustrations. Includes 
a picture-story of the Swiss Guards by Anton J. Gahlinger. Pp. 48. 
Price: $0.25. 


THE GRAIL. St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

The Child and Problems of Today, a symposium sponsored by 
the Family Life Bureau, N.C.W.C., and edited by the bureau’s di- 
rector, Edgar J. Schmiedeler, O.S.B. The nineteen chapters of the 
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symposium are the work of various experts and actually treat a 
wider range of topics than the title would indicate. For the word 
“‘child’’ seems to be broadly construed to include those in infancy 
and those in late adolescence, anyone from one to twenty-one. 
In fact, since these readable and non-technical papers are rather 
geared to helping parents, the general title might well have been 
‘Helps for Parents in the Contemporary Problems of Child Rais- 
ing.” Pp.183. $2.00. 

The Good Tree. By John Fearon, O.P. These are excellent 
meditations on the Passion. An appendix gives a translation of 
pertinent passages from the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas. Pp. 
72. $0.25. 

Our Lady of Guadalupe Color Book. Text by Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt, Illustrations by Gedge Harmon. It is a book of pictures 
for children to color. Pp. 33. $0.25. 


LITURGICAL PREss. St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 

Evening Mass. By Gerald Ellard, S.J. A useful book for the 
clergy whose bishops grant evening Mass and for the laity who have 
the opportunity to attend such Masses. Pp. 90. $2.00. 


THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. DoMINIC. 141 East 65 St., N. Y. 21, 

N.Y. 

The Formation of a Lay Apostle. By Francis N. Wendell, O.P. 
This is a new edition of a book more than ten years old. Because of 
the growing interest on the part of more and more lay people, 
priests, and bishops in the lay apostolate, the book should prove 
both timely and useful. Pp. 100. Paper $0.50; cloth $1.25. 





NOTICE FOR PUBLISHERS 


Our Book Review Editor is Father Bernard A. Hausmann, S.J., of West 
Baden College. Publishers are requested to send all books intended for review in 


this periodical to: 


Book Review Editor, 

Review for Religious, 

West Baden College, 

West Baden Springs, Indiana. 
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Xaverian Pioneers 
Brother Alois, C.F.X. 


HE motto of the Xaverian Brothers, Concordia res parvae 

crescunt—‘‘by harmony little things grow’’—has been so 

perfectly fulfilled and demonstrated in the history of the con- 
gregation that it is difficult to signal out one Brother who was in 
any large way responsible for the growth of the order. It had no 
Saint Francis or Saint Bernard to attract followers by the very 
force of his magnetic sanctity, no counterpart of Mother Cabrini 
or Saint Teresa to solve financial difficulties with a holy wizardry 
and bring forth numerous foundations at the touch of his wand 
of faith. Theodore Ryken (Brother Francis Xavier), the founder 
of the institute, was indeed a man of great holiness and of the 
deepest faith. To him alone must be the honor and glory for hav- 
ing conceived the idea of the Brotherhood and having brought it 
into actuality despite difficulties that were unusually great even 
when compared with the hardships religious founders have gener- 
ally met. But it cannot be said that he largely influenced the growth 
of the congregation. In the plan of God the very existence of the 
new foundation was insecure as long as Brother Francis Xavier 
ruled it and it became firmly established only after Brother Vincent 
had succeeded him as superior general. The growth and spirit of 
the congregation can really be accredited only to a cooperative ef- 
fort. Down through the years and even now it has been and is 
difficult to select many Xaverians who stand out from the others. 
Yet the body religious has achieved a certain prominence and has 
developed a particular spirit of which it can be proud. 

Still it cannot be said that like a spiritual Topsy the Xaverian 
Brothers just grew. In this centennial year in America the members 
of the congregation pay tribute not only to the group but also to 
some specific predecessors. And characteristically most of the honor 
goes to two heroic souls who were outstanding for neither their 
learning nor influence nor high positions nor great achievements but 
only because they were holy, humble, obedient, and loyal: Brother 
Francis Dondorf and Brother Stephen Sommer. 

To understand these men we must review the not-too-well- 
known story of the foundation of the congregation. 

Theodore James Ryken was born in Elshout, North Brabant, 
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Holland, in 1797. Left an orphan at an early age he was brought 
up by a pious uncle who instilled into the boy’s character a great 
zeal for souls. He seems always to have been drawn to the work 
of Christian education, for he worked in his native land as a cate- 
chist and a lay teacher in an orphanage. 

In 1828 Mr. Ryken entered the Trappist monastery at Stras- 
bourg, France, but in 1829 the monks there had to disband and 
abandon their monastery because of the anticlerical laws of the time. 
He did not choose to return to Holland for a long period, however, 
for in 1831 he journeyed to America, planning to act as a lay cate- 
chist in this country. What he did during all of his three-year stay 
in the United States has not been completely established. We do 
know from extant letters that he spent at least three months work- 
ing with the renowned missionary Father Stephen Baden among 
the Potawatomi in the area around what is now South Bend. In 
private papers left by Brother Ignatius, the founder’s first disciple, 
we learn that Mr. Ryken supported himself at one time by work- 
ing as a porter on a lumber barge, carrying planks from dawn until 
dusk; at another time he sold oil as a street peddler in New York 
City. At still another time he served as an attendant on a bishop, 
probably Bishop Edward Fenwick of Cincinnati. In private papers 
that he left Brother Ignatius sums up this period thus: ‘““Though 
his vicissitudes were many and great, he still took delight in in- 
structing those about him in the truths and practices of our Holy 
Religion whenever a favorable opportunity presented itself.”’ 


The Founding 
Seeing the great need for Catholic teachers, Mr. Ryken con- 
ceived the idea of a brotherhood devoted to this work. He returned 
to Belgium and laid his plans before Bishop Boussen of Bruges. 
The latter favored the idea but seems to have required the founder 
to get the approval of the American bishops, because in 1837 Mr. 
Ryken again went to the United States for that purpose. In six 
months he had obtained letters of approval from seven members of 
the American hierarchy and several prominent priests and he re- 
turned with these to Europe. He journeyed to Rome and from 
Pope Gregory XVI he obtained a blessing on hjs proposed foun- 
dation. He then went to Bruges, secured the necessary episcopal 
approval, and entered the novitiate of the Redemptorists at Saint 

Trond to prepare himself for his work. 
At the end of his probationary period the Redemptorists re- 
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ported favorably on Mr. Ryken’s fitness, and on June 5, 1839, 
he established himself in a house on Ezel Street in Bruges and began 
to seek disciples. This date is celebrated as Foundation Day. But 
for a year Mr. Ryken was a founder without an order. Then on 
June 9, 1840, one, Anthony Melis, joined him and, as Brother Ig- 
natius, was always considered by the founder as his eldest son. But 
growth continued to be slow; in 1842 there were seven members, 
in 1846 only ten. 

In the original plan he drew for the foundation of the order, 
Mr. Ryken had innocently written: ‘“Ten or twelve months after 
the foundation of the Congregation in Belgium, one of the Brothers 
is to proceed to America to prepare the house, buy ground and ar- 
range everything for the arrival of the first Brothers sent to Amer- 
ica, ...’’ Those ‘‘ten or twelve months’ were actually to extend 
to fifteen years before the aim of the order could begin to be realized, 
but in the long meantime Ryken’s faith, courage, and determination 
wavered not a bit. 

Brother Ignatius gives us a picture of the destitution the little 
group endured. ‘‘House furniture of any kind and the merest home 
comforts were luxuries they enjoyed not. Even the very necessaries 
of life were sometimes wanting. The floor was for some time their 
only bed, old clothes their covering; an old deal box, their table; 
old bed-sheets, their curtains; and an empty stove their winter’s 
warmth.”” The founder made shoes to obtain some income but 
for the most part they existed entirely on charity. They lived in 
an unpaid-for house hourly expecting eviction. The free school they 
opened in 1840 prospered but only added to the financial burden. 
Bitter criticism and strong opposition even from quarters where 
they had a right to expect encouragement added to the difficulties. 

Yet the band did grow. Another primary school was opened 
at Bruges and men were sent to a normal school at Saint Trond 
for professional training. In 1848 a school was opened in Bury, 
England, not to take the place of the American mission but be- 
cause Catholic education in England at that time was a true mis- 
sionary work and because the Brothers could improve their English 
there before being sent to America. 

In 1853 the Bishop of Louisville, Kentucky, Martin John 
Spalding, visited the Bishop of Bruges and through him met 
Brother Francis Xavier Ryken. Learning of his desire to send men 
to the United States, the Bishop contracted then and there for six 
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Brothers to teach in the parochial schools of Louisville. 

But when the Brothers reached Louisville they found that all 
their previous training in enduring hardships, and more, was needed 
to withstand the difficulties they encountered in the new country. 
Here they met a new kind of opposition, bigotry. Anti-Catholicism, 
instigated and spread by the “‘Know-nothings’’ and members of 
kindred organizations, was strong and active. In Louisville the 
fanatics who a year later, on August 5, 1855, were to instigate the 
terrible riots that resulted in the butchering of twenty-two Catholics 
and the burning of numerous Catholic homes, were thoroughly 
aroused by the coming to the city of these six mysterious-looking 
foreigners. Reports were circulated and even published in the news- 
papers that these men had come to train up an army to wage a 
bloody war on Protestants, that they had ammunition and arms 
stored in their school. A thorough search of the place was demanded. 
After hiding their altar vessels in a cemetery, the Brothers dispersed 
and lived a while with private families. Only after their school and 
living quarters were ransacked and the utter simplicity of their mode 
of life was proved to even the most fanatic opponent, could they 
reassemble. 

In contracting for the Brothers’ services, Bishop Spalding had 
agreed to pay one hundred and thirty dollars a year for each Brother. 
This proved to be too little and it was impossible to get more; 
hence after four years the Brothers had to be recalled. But because 
funds were not available for passage for all and because—so tradi- 
tion goes—they were the most expendable, Brother Francis Don- 
dorf and Brother Stephen Sommer were left in Louisville. 


Brother Francts 

That Brother Francis Dondorf was a Xaverian Brother was a 
miracle of grace—a flood of grace that attracted him to a very unat- 
tractive institute when he could have joined many more promising 
ones, and which maintained and developed that attraction when 
even the congregation itself misunderstood and rejected him. 

He was born in 1816 in Aix-la-Chapelle. His family was well 
off; his home and school training were good. At twenty-six he 
held a good position in the post office of his nattve city. But his 
heart was not at rest and he prayed for light to know what God 
had in store for him. Always most devoted to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, he was accustomed to make a visit when he passed a church. 
One day in 1842 on leaving the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle after 
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one of these visits he struck up a conversation with another man 
leaving at the same time. This was Brother Ignatius, Theodore 
Ryken’s first disciple, sent by him to Catholic centers to seek re- 
cruits. As a result of this providential meeting, Francis Dondorf 
shortly after presented himself to the founder seeking admission 
to the new congregation. He was accepted and, following a pro- 
bationary period of a year and a half, received the habit on Easter of 
1844. For two years Brother Francis attended the normal school 
at Saint Trond but was recalled then because of a shortage of teach- 
ers at Bruges. With Ryken and nine others he pronounced his 
temporary vows on October 22, 1846, but when these vows ex- 
pired he was considered by the founder to be unsuitable for the life 
and told to leave the congregation. What later proved to be char- 
acteristic unobtrusiveness in community had been taken as morose- 
ness; what was only inexperience was judged to be lack of ability 
in the classroom. Grief-stricken, but with a wonderful courage 
and an unslackened devotion to and love for the congregation, Fran- 
cis Dondorf returned home. Resolutely he enrolled at the normal 
school at Langenhorst in Rhenish Prussia to fit himself for his 
chosen and determined vocation. Two years later, without previous 
arrangement, he presented himself again to the founder for readmis- 
sion. He was accepted and pronounced his perpetual vows on De- 
cember 3, 1853. The next July he was chosen as one of the pioneer 
band emigrating to America. 


Brother Stephen 

Brother Stephen was born and reared in Attendorn, Westphalia. 
At fifteen he was apprenticed to a tailor and after four years took 
up that trade in Muenster. Attracted to youth work, even then, 
he formed a club for the young men of his area. He interested others 
in the work and they formed similar groups in other cities. Their 
achievements came to the attention of a priest, Father Adolph Kolp- 
ing, who offered to take over the direction of the work. The well- 
known and widespread Kolping Institute grew from this beginning. 

A chance reading of a newspaper story of the taking of vows 
by the founder of a new education society in Bruges was the instru- 
ment of grace that awoke in Stephen Sommer a desire to make a 
like immolation of himself. He pondered the decision prayerfully 
for a year and at length applied for admission. He was accepted and 
arrived at Bruges on December 8, 1848, a very significant date in 
view of his deep love of and abiding devotion to Our Blessed 
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Mother. He received the habit on April 2, 1850, and pronounced 
his vows on February 2, 1852. 

A man of great humility, Brother Stephen at first gave no in- 
dication of the keen mind he possessed and was put to work as a 
tailor. The discovery of his intellectual ability—so the story goes— 
was by one of those incidents that seem to be repeated in the history 
of every religious order. He was scrubbing a floor one day when 
two Brothers who were unable to solve a mathematical problem 
asked him jokingly whether he could help them. He arose from his 
knees, quickly and nonchalantly solved the problem, and returned 
to his menial work. When Brother Francis Xavier was informed 
of the incident, Brother Stephen was enrolled immediately at the 
normal school. In 1854 he was not chosen to accompany the band 
that set out for America but in 1856, when one of the original six 
died in Louisville, Brother Stephen was sent as a replacement. 

However, after Brother Stephen had left Bruges, the founder 
had written to Louisville recalling two of the men. The letter ar- 
rived before Brother Stephen and when he got there he found only 
three where he had expected five. Then, in 1858, because of the im- 
possibility of getting an increase in the annual salary, two more 
Brothers were recalled. Brother Stephen and Brother Francis were 
assigned to Immaculate Conception school., They took up their 
abode in two small rooms at the rear of the classrooms and settled 
themselves to carry on in the face of any difficulties that could present 
themselves and for as long as obedience required them. 

For two years these valiant souls held the fort alone. Both 
humble, quiet, prayerful men, they must have been a pleasing sight 
in the eyes of heaven as they went through their daily spiritual ex- 
ercises, did their household chores, cooked and ate their meager re- 
pasts, prepared their lessons and taught their classes. Heroically ig- 
noring every cause of discouragement; steadfastly resisting those who 
tried to persuade them to cast themselves off from the European 
foundation, which was precarious in itself and so very distant, and 
to join the priesthood or another band of Brothers; humbly living 
on the charity of a kind curate of the parish, they kept burning the 
flame of Xaverianism in America. ‘ 

In 1860 the pastor of Immaculate Conception parish visited 
Bruges to try to obtain an addition to the community of two which 
was doing such fine work at his school. Brother Francis Xavier had 
by this time handed over the reins of government of the congrega- 
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tion. By offering a salary of two hundred and fifty dollars a year 
instead of the one hundred and thirty, the priest won Brother Vin- 
cent’s promise of eight more Brothers; and soon these set out for 
the new land. 

It does not require much power of imagination to picture the 
joy of Brothers Francis and Stephen when they were again united 
with their Brothers in Christ. God was good, their faith had been 
justified! As His instruments they had labored as He saw fit, and 
great things could now come of His work. 

Of course a great new day did not dawn bright and clear at 
once. The Brothers still had to undergo numerous hardships. The 
ten of them, with several additions that came later, lived in ex- 
tremely cramped and poor quarters for four years. Knowing that 
financial conditions in Bruges were worse (in twenty years not a 
cent had been paid on the mother house), they made every sacrifice 
to save. Their usual lunch was coffee and bread with molasses. They 
fasted on non-school days. Ultimately they were able to send to 
Brother Vincent the money needed to establish the congregation 
firmly in its birthplace. On March 19, 1861, Michael Sullivan (later 
Brother Joseph) entered the congregation as the first American postu- 
lant. John Quill (Brother John) entered before the year was over 
and others followed. Never startling, the growth nevertheless con- 
tinued steady. 

Brother Francis lived thirty-two years in religion; Brother Ste- 
phen sixty-six. They both had terms as novice master, but in those 
days that was hardly more than a side line. Brother Stephen, for 
instance, besides being novice master, was house tailor and a full- 
time teacher, too! They were both very successful teachers in class 
and in community. But it was their example as religious that, as 
far as we can judge, had its greatest effect and for which they are held 
most in esteem in the congregation today. 


Closing Years 

Brother Francis was a stern character. One of the Brothers who 
taught with him as a young man told how, as they walked the 
half mile to school every morning, Brother Francis would ask him 
how he intended to teach his classes that day, would give him valu- 
able suggestions on the lessons, and supply him with anecdotes on 
the subjects involved. As a man of prayer and recollection he spoke 
only when good would be the result. In fact the Brother used to tell 
how a little boy who had frequently seen them pass hollered one 
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day: ‘Look! that old man and his son never talk!” 

In class he was a model of efficient activity. Outside of class 
his only pleasure was in more work. On both Saturdays and Sun- 
days he gathered his boys for Mass just as he did on school days. 
The only difference was that Sodality and games rather than classes 
filled in the remaining time of the week-end days. He possessed a 
good voice and delighted in teaching the boys hymns and songs, 
not for the music’s sake but because he loved the hymns and had 
a fund of songs that inculcated virtue and lauded goodness. 

Brother Francis, we are told, grew always in that love and de- 
votion to the Blessed Sacrament which we saw was the occasion 
of his first contact with a Xaverian Brother. In chapel he was an 
inspiration to all; after Holy Communion ‘so rapt in love was he 
that he almost seemed to be in ecstacy. In singing hymns the deep 
devotion of his soul was evident in his sincere voice, his intense 
expression, in the tears that frequently flowed down his cheeks. The 
Blessed Sacrament was the core of his existence, and the Brothers 
spoke often of how their own devotion to the Eucharist increased 
through just living with him. 

Like Brother Francis, Brother Stephen had a passion for work. 
A little man, weighing less than a hundred pounds, he nevertheless 
was always active. Even at the age of eighty-six he was the treasurer 
and bookkeeper for the large community in Louisville; he had charge 
of the bookstore of the high school and was tailor as well—“‘tailor’”’ 
meaning not only that he repaired all the Brothers’ clothing but made 
their habits too. This latter duty he had for fifty-one years in Louis- 
ville, performing the tasks far into the night after a full day of teach- 
ing, paper-correcting, and lesson-planning. 

He was tenderly devoted to our Blessed Mother. One had only 
to see him recite her rosary or say her office to realize his heart was 
consumed with love for her. It is said that at the mention of her 
name such a look suffused his face that one would think he really 
saw her in glory. 

Brother Stephen possessed an excellent memory until the time 
of his death. He was extremely modest, refusing always to acknowl- 
edge he had done anything great in the obedienceshe had performed. 
Above all he was humble. Even as an old man past eighty, when- 
ever he thought he had been uncharitable to another he would kneel 
in the dining room before meals and publicly accuse himself and ask 
pardon of the one he thought he offended. Scrupulously conscious 
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of his vow of poverty, he opposed any innovation that smacked 
of luxury or worldliness. Even on his deathbed he was so distressed 
at the use of an electric fan which the Brothers rented to offset the 
terrible Louisville heat that it had to be sent back. He objected, too, 
to a screen they put in the window, fearing he would suffer in pur- 
gatory for the softness it indicated. He wanted to die as he had 
lived, a poor man of prayer. And so he did, breathing his last on 
September 19, 1911, revered by all as a saint. 

Brother Julian, the historian of the American Province of the 
Xaverian Brothers from whose work most of the information here 
is taken, fittingly sums up the work of these two pioneers: ‘“With 
the knowledge of saints, Brothers Francis and Stephen knew that 
God works silently and slowly: that perseverance in a cause, holy 
in itself, must bring success in time if faith but dominates the works. 
Today proclaims that they were right; and the present success and 
standing of the Community in America may be traced to these 
two holy men, who had naught but faith to sustain them, but hav- 
ing that had all that was necessary.” (Men and Deeds, by Brother 
Julian, C.F.X. [Macmillan, New York, 1930], p. 20.) 





SOME SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Some twenty years have now elapsed since Father T. L. Bouscaren, S.J., pub- 
lished the first volume of Canon Law Digest. The purpose of this work was to 
present the busy priest with all the official decisions on matters pertaining in some 
way to the canons in the Code of Canon Law and to present these in readable Eng- 
lish. The material was arranged in the order of the canons, and everything was 
carefully indexed and—wherever useful—cross-indexed. 

After the publication of Volume I, supplements were published periodically; 
and finally, about ten years after the appearance of the first volume, the second vol- 
ume was published. This second volume contained not only the material of the 
supplements but other new material as well. 

It is a pleasure for us to announce that Volume III of this interesting and valu- 
able collection of documents is now available. (Bruce: Milwaukee, 1954 Pp. xii-+ 
762. $11.) <A special feature of this new volume is that it contains cumulative 
indices, both chronological and general, of all three volumes. For religious, in par- 
ticular, we might note that the present volume contains the complete texts of the 
Allocution of Pope Pius XII on the religious life (Dec. 8, 1950), the quinquen- 
nial report, and the annual report. It also contains the text, without the foot- 
notes, of the Apostolic Constitution Sponsa Christi, together with the ‘‘General 
Statutes for Nuns’’ that were included in the papal document and the Instruction 
of the Sacred Congregation of Religious ‘‘for putting into practice the Constitu- 
tion Sponsa Christi.” These are merely indications of the valuable material con- 
tained in the present volume of Canon Law Digest. 


(Continued on Page 306) 
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A Good Superior 


N our March number (pp. 61-62) we suggested that superiors 
and subjects pool their experiences regarding things that they 
had found to be of genuine help in the proper governing of a 

religious community. Response to this suggestion was very slow; 
and even up to this time we have hardly begun to get what we really 
wanted. Yet we have had some responses: one in the form of 
actual experiences, and two in the form of suggestions to print por- 
tions of notes that were found to be particularly helpful. We are 
publishing these now, with the hope of stimulating further re- 
sponses. 

A. Tributes of a diocesan community to a former superior general: 

Two years ago death claimed one of our sisters. She had been 
superior general (for twelve years), mistress of novices, and a local 
superior in our young diocesan community. We asked our sisters 
to send us tributes to compile a memory book, to be signed or not 
as preferred. 

The traits that made this sister a successful superior, to judge 
by frequent mention in the tributes, were: Her kindness and under- 
standing, her personal interest in each individual, her respect for con- 
fidences, her punctuality and observance of rule, her sense of humor, 
her personal neatness. 

The following are some extracts from the sisters’ tributes: 

“She was always keenly interested in every detail of the mis- 
sions, and she never forgot to ask about any of our dear ones at 
home who were ill or unfortunate. How she could remember about 
such details was amazing when one recalls how busy and overbur- 
dened with cares she was, and it shows the love and tenderness of 
her heart. 

“No matter how busy Mother was she was always ready to 
listen to any of us—at any hour—when we approached her with 
problems and difficulties. Her words of comfort and encouragement 
have helped many a one over trying times. When an apology was 
made for taking up her time, she said, ‘My time is for my sisters 
Gee eS 2s 

‘For various reasons Mother will ever be an inspiration to 
me. Her great spirit of self-forgetfulness, her resignation and calm- 
ness in meeting with trials, and her great courage in facing diffi- 
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culties will be an incentive to all the sisters who wish to imitate her 
virtues and to some extent her great zeal for the honor and glory 
of God. 

“Her love and admiration for perfection in church music and 
singing will also be an inspiration to the sisters who appreciate 
the privilege and opportunity of practicing or teaching sacred music 
and liturgical chant. 

“Mother fully understood the meaning of the words, “There 
is a time for work, and a time for play,’ for she ever took a keen 
interest in the sisters’ recreations, adding much to them herself. 
Indeed, her cheerfulness and hearty laughs would help make a sister 
forget her little trials and helped many a one to go back to her 
duties with new courage and vigor.” .. . 

“Nothing was too small for Mother’s attention and consider- 
ation. When a sister had any kind of problem, she could feel that 
Mother would be sympathetic and would tell her candidly what 
she thought was best. She always showed the greatest prudence and 
discretion in each individual case and did not attempt to destroy 
what God and nature had begun, but tried to build upon it and 
perfect it.” . . 

“Mother was a shining example to us. In all her trials she 
set us an example to smile and be cheerful no matter what troubles 
we had. She practiced a holy resignation and child-like trust in 
God. It was when the angel of death visited us and took from us 
one of our family that she showed her true spirit of charity and 
sympathy. In her conversation she would talk to you just the 
same as if they were her own.” 

“What I liked most in Mother was her interest in each sister 
and her work. She was always ready and willing to listen to a 
tale of woe and sometimes made you laugh at yourself. Her love 
for Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament was clearly shown in the 
manner in which she prayed; and to listen to her read the medi- 
tation aloud was a real incentive to devotion to all.” ... 

“Thoughtfulness is a virtue that everyone admires. I think 
Mother’s life was a shining example of thoughtfulness. She never 
forgot nor overlooked the simple, little things. She seemed to take 
a personal interest in even the unimportant things about the sisters’ 
life. She always remembered to ask about loved ones who were 
absent or ill. She never gave the impression of being too busy with 
more important things to bother with any sister’s small worries. 
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‘“‘Her meticulous observance of the rule was ever a source of 
admiration to me, while her soul-searching gaze filled me with awe 
and reverence.” ... 

‘Mother had a most profound respect for the encyclicals of the 
Holy Father; and her thoughtful treatment of all employees estab- 
lished good customs in the community. A man who had worked 
for her years ago made the following statement: ‘When I began 
working for the sisters I came in a borrowed suit; Mother bought 
me a shirt to go on duty. She had confidence in me; she taught me 
to have confidence in myself and made me feel that I could be a 
success in life if I really wanted to be. I hope I will always feel that 
she would be proud of me.’”’ 

B. From the notes of a priest, experienced as a superior and retreat- 
director: 

1. Obedience: — Superiors interpret the will of God to their 
subjects: this is a fundamental tenet of the religious life. When 
speaking to subjects, therefore, we always insist on the necessity of 
both exterior and interior obedience. But when speaking to su- 
periors we must insist on this: ‘‘Since your subjects must see in 
you the representative of God, see to it above all things that you 
do not make this unreasonably difficult. Your conduct should be 
always edifying and above reproach, and your orders should be 
such as you have prayerfully concluded to be the will of God, not 
an ill-considered whim of your own. Christ said to Pilate: ‘Thou 
wouldst have no authority over me if it had not been given thee 
from above’—meaning: the authority you have is not to be used 
independently, at your good pleasure; but it is given to you by 
God as a sacred trust.”’ 

2. Primacy of the spirttual:—The chief duty of the superior 
is, in and through his government, to maintain the spirit of the 
institute, the faithful observance of the Rule, so that he can hand 
on to his successor a community which has suffered no diminution 
of the religious spirit as embodied in this particular institute. 

For this reason the superior must know the Rule thoroughly, 
the written rules, their implications, the tradition of the community; 
consequently he should frequently meditate upon the Rule in his 
mental prayer, endeavor to pentrate the mind of the founder, whom 
he should look upon as one inspired by God to lead souls to per- 
fection along this particular path. 

This maintenance of the religious spirit is particularly difficult 
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in our times. A revolution is going on, not only in politics, art, 
and industry, but also in the moral outlook of men. There is a 
revolt against tradition, against submission, a craving for ease 
and comfort, for independence in judgment. Parental authority is 
at a low ebb. Men are eager for news, for sights and sounds. Calm 
of spirit, control of the imagination are difficult; worldliness is in the 
air we breathe. Hence mental prayer is extraordinarily difficult. 
Self-denial, ‘‘a desire to have less rather than more,’’ is equally 
difficult. Even if these things are acquired in the novitiate they are 
apt to be a mere veneer that does not wear well amid the worldli- 
ness of modern life. 

Yet it remains true that the two props upon which the spiritual, 
and therefore the religious, life rests are prayer (chiefly mental) and 
penance (self-denial). Without these there can be no religious 
spirit. Therefore in his government the superior must see to it above 
all things that the spiritual life is in a flourishing condition. The 
spiritual life is not self-sustaining. It is kept alive and vigorous 
by the constant, faithful, daily use of the means, which are the 
spiritual exercises prescribed by rule and custom. 

Therefore, again, every superior, in the interests of his own 
government, and in the highest interest of the institute, must see 
to it as a sacred duty that each and every one of his subjects is 
given the full time each day to attend properly to his spiritual exer- 
cises. No superior may, in conscience, assign such an amount of 
work, or such hours to a member of the community that the orderly 
performance of the community spiritual exercises becomes habitually 
or even frequently impossible. The call to the religious life is a call 
to religious perfection, first and foremost, and only secondarily to 
perform a certain kind of work to which this community devotes 
itself. 

3. Interest 1n younger members: — The training of young re- 
ligious is not completed when they leave the novitiate. Their ear- 
liest years in the active labors of the community may make or mar 
their whole future career as religious. All too often they are left 
more or less to their own devices, just as long as they do their work 
well. A good superior should be personally concerned in furthering 
the development of the religious spirit in these young religious. 


4. Interest in lay brothers and sisters: — Also, of special con- 
cern to the superior should be the lay brothers or sisters, those who 
do the housework. They and their hard work are sometimes not 
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sufficiently appreciated by others. The superior should try to have 
first-hand acquaintance with their peculiar difficulties, and should 
see to it that they have sufficient time for their spiritual exercises, 
that they get their regular periods of recreation, that they get suf- 
ficient rest, and that their living and working quarters are made 
attractive and hygienic. 

5. Interest in the whole community: — A superior should not 
be absent too frequently from the community, and never for long 
periods. His subjects should know that he is around, keenly and 
intelligently interested in all the departments of the house, and, 
though never snooping, yet has his eyes open to observe what is 
going on. The members of the community should know that at 
certain hours, at least, they can always find him in his room or 
office, where he is easily approached (without any red tape) and 
ready to discuss their problems with paternal interest. 

Very likely there will always be some (especially in a large com- 
munity) who find it hard to deal with the superior. He should 
not be surprised at this or take it amiss: let him rather with un- 
feigned and unfailing kindness try to gain the confidence of such 
persons. Above all, he should not be swayed by human feelings 
against them. They are very quick to observe this, and it will ruin 
his chances of doing them good. 


6. Avoid undue influence and imprudent talk: — A superior 
should keep in mind that he has been appointed superior, and there- 
fore that he should govern the community, and not another. Hence, 
he should avoid being unduly influenced by anyone—e.g., a former 
superior, or a flatterer, or one who tries to patronize, or one who 
“hangs around” his room or office and would like to ‘‘discuss”’ 
higher superiors or the retiring superior and his regulations or the 
shortcomings of the other members of the community. Let the 
superior wisely suspect those who, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are “‘feeling him out’’ and trying to gain influence over 
him. Let him be very discreet in what he says about others (never 
gossiping with busybodies, and being cautious and strictly factual 
in information passed on to other superiors) as he may be quite 
certain that what he has said will before long reach the ears of the 
persons spoken about. Subjects resent fiercely being thus ‘‘discussed’’ 
behind their backs by the superior, especially with persons who have 
no business whatever to be parties to such a discussion. 


7. Not too long in office:—The principle, ‘“‘Once a superior, 
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always a superior,” is wholly wrong and where followed it does 
great harm to community life. Being moved around from one house 
to another as superior is a selfish proceeding, detrimental to the best 
interests of the institute. It forms a sort of nobility, a caste; it 
keeps down excellent talent for governing among the younger gen- 
eration; it makes subjects lose respect for superiors who all too 
plainly like their position of eminence and will probably manage 
never to return to the ranks. 

An unselfish, humble, spiritual-minded religious who has served 
at most twelve years in office will be eager to go back into the ranks 
and into active work. If he is too old to do active work, then he 
is also too old for the exercise of strong, efficient, sympathetic gov- 
ernment in this modern world of rapidly-changing ideas. 

A good superior who has deeply at heart the welfare of his in- 

stitute should esteem it one of his chief privileges to develop govern- 
ing talent in such of his subjects as he observes give promise of 
becoming good superiors. By judiciously trying out the younger 
members in positions of trust and responsibility, he should pick out 
those that show good judgment, tact, and resourcefulness; give 
them helpful, constructive criticism and endeavor to make them 
solidly-spiritual religious, humble, prayerful, self-sacrificing, de- 
voted to regular observance. To have been instrumental in develop- 
ing two or three such sterling characters for posts of authority is 
perhaps the greatest single contribution a good superior can make 
to the welfare of his institute. 
C. A section from a retreat to superiors. This material ts based 
upon notes taken during a retreat given by a French Jesuit, Father 
Thibaut. The heading of this particular section is: ““He knows not 
how to govern who knows not how to love.” 

If one does not love he does not know how to govern others. 
Our Lord is our model in this kind of love: 


1) In dealing with His apostles He shows us His solicitude 
for their spiritual life: “‘Keep them from evil.” 

2) He defended them against the Pharisees. 

3) His love for His apostles was paternal. 

4) He radiated peace. 

5) He tried to bring home to them His love for them. 

6) He corrected them, but was always kind to them. 

7) His love was evident in the externals: He fed the apostles; 
He foresaw their needs in order to care for them. 
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8) He brought out the relationship between governing and 
love in His thrice-repeated question to St. Peter: ‘“‘Lovest thou Me?”’ 

Our love of our subjects should be paternal—but, of course, on 
a spiritual basis. It should not be based on services rendered, but 
on the fact that they are children of God, consecrated to Him. It 
should not be partial because of their attractiveness or even because 
of their cooperation. 

Then we must give ourselves to them unselfishly. This de- 
mands great self-sacrifice, dominated by a great love for God. Not 
a cold love, but also not effusive to such an extent that it would 
seem to call for sensible return. Our love should be universal. This 
calls for limitless patience. Our sanctification may lie along these 
lines. 

Pray and try to imitate Our Lord’s love for them. Look be- 
yond their defects and see their good qualities and bring them out. 
Encouragement is more conducive to good than corrections. All 
this calls for a great ideal. The supernatural must always sustain 
the ideal and influence others too. More is expected of a superior. 

“He who loves Me will be loved by My Father.” ‘My little 
children . . . ’’ etc. Note the warmth in these words. Our duty 
is to represent God to the community. Not even infidelity on the 
part of the subject is to take that love away. Christ loved often 
in the face of disloyalty, e.g., Judas. 

Jesus gained the affection of all the eleven apostles despite their 
differences. A superior may have to show more love to one than 
another, e.g., when a subject is in sorrow, or depressed, or in case 
of death in a family. Do special things for subjects at such times. 
This is not contrary to universal love. 





VOCATIONAL LITERATURE REQUESTED 


Sisters who have vocational literature in the form of booklets, pamphlets, or 
leaflets are earnestly requested to send samples of their literature to: The Mother 
General, Presentation Convent, Clyde Road, Rawaldini, Pakistan. These mission- 
ary sisters wish to prepare some literature of their own to try to attract aspirants 
in their missionary territory, as well as in Europe. Their work is mainly teaching, 
with a limited amount of dispensary work and visitation in refugee camps. They 
have a novitiate in Ireland; their missionary work at present is confined to Pakistan 
and Northern India. 
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Address to Mothers General 


Most Reverend Arcadio Larraona, C.M.F. 


[EDITORS’ NOTE: This address was given by Father Larraona at the conclusion of 
the meeting of mothers general in Rome, September, 1952. We are publishing it 
with the permission of Father Larraona. For further information about the ad- 
dress and about the proceedings of the meeting, see page 306.] 


T is not without deep emotion that I address you this morning. 
I behold in you the hundreds of thousands of consecrated souls 
for whom you are responsible before God. Your presence here 
shows that you feel the full force of this great responsibility. Never- 
theless the thought of it should not exclude deep and trustful feel- 
ings of confidence. In your administration strive to imitate those 
qualities which we find in God’s administration of the world, if we 
may so speak, that is, the qualities of understanding, far-sightedness, 
kindness, and patience. If you work in this spirit, then have con- 
fidence that God will work for you and in you. 


I. REVISION OF CONSTITUTIONS: 

In 1922, the S. Congregation of Religious ordered all approved 
religious communities to send in their constitutions for revision and, 
if need be, correction in the light of the provisions of the recently 
published Code of Canon Law. But even after this general obliga- 
tory revision of some thirty years ago, the S. Congregation does not 
necessarily feel that all the details of all constitutions must remain 
forever unchanged. Rome is ready to consider the advisability of 
changes on certain points, provided the individual communities show 
good reasons for the modifications they wish to introduce. Rome 
wants this evolution to be without spurts or shocks—a genuinely 
vital evolution, imitating the growth and development of a human 
being. Hence, the usual procedure is to require that all proposed 
modifications be first submitted to a general chapter, and that the 
changes be approved, not merely by an absolute majority, but even 
by the moral unanimity of the capitulants. In this connection, the 
following particular points might be mentioned: 


Custom-Books 


The custom-books of religious communities, sometimes called 
“‘directories,’’ are not approved by the S. Congregation of Religious 
except in a negative sense. That is to say the S. Congregation ex- 
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amines these books in order to make sure that they contain nothing 
theologically or canonically erroneous, but does not approve them in 
the strict sense of the term. In this, the custom-books differ from the 
constitutions. 

Notwithstanding all their good qualities, it is undeniable that 
custom-books, because of their detailed regulating of many aspects of 
daily life, can and do become oppressive, or at least embarrassing. 
There are superiors of all types and temperaments, and some of them 
are unduly attached to the letter of the prescription, without con- 
sidering the spirit, and without thinking sufficiently of the end at 
which they aim, an end which frequently can be obtained through 
the use of different means. 

Superiors may therefore legitimately make known their wishes 
to the S. Congregation of Religious. They should not fear to request 
such changes on the grounds that they will be thought to be unfaith- 
ful to their community traditions. Change in itself is not heresy, but 
it goes without saying that no changes should be proposed merely 
because they fall in line with the caprices or personal likes of an in- 
dividual superior. All changes submitted to the S. Congregation 
must usually have the morally unanimous approval of the general 
chapter. In case of urgent modifications, the S. Congregation will 
take action even between general chapters, but with the obligation 
to submit the matter to the next chapter. 


The Religious Habit 
The Holy See leaves to every individual community full freedom 
of action regarding all the details of its specific habit. The S. Con- 
gregation is interested mainly in maintaining the peace of mind of 
all religious. Peace and charity are of much higher importance than 
the advantages to be gained through improvement in some detail of 
the habit. Rome’s only question in such cases will be: “‘Are you all 
agreed?’’ The modifications will be approved, provided they are 
supported by the general chapter, and provided the minority, if there 
be one, is not unduly obstreperous in its opposition. If that should 
be so, Rome would counsel patient waiting. 


The Abolition of Class-Distinctions , 

The same principles are followed when there is question of re- 
moving from the constitutions the articles which set up different 
classes among the religious of one same community. Peace is the 
paramount consideration. Rome will approve the elimination of 
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class-distinction, but only on the three following conditions: (a) 
that the change insures absolute equality of rights and obligations; 
(b) that the superiors be fully empowered to appoint any religious 
to any office, due regard being given to the individual capacities of 
each one and the needs of the community; (c) that all the religious, 
irrespective of the class to which they may have previously belonged, 
contribute their share of effort in providing for the common needs 
of the community. Saving these principles, the abolition of the dis- 
tinction between classes will be approved by Rome, but the S. Con- 
gregation will never use any pressure in order to bring this about in 
any particular institute. 


II. SUBSTITUTION OF THE DIVINE OFFICE FOR THE LITTLE 

OFFICE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN: 

Through the constantly growing liturgical movement, there is 
an increasing tendency among religious communities of women to 
introduce the recitation of the Divine Office in the vernacular instead 
of the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. Needless to say, the S. 
Congregation is favorable in principle to all proposals which will 
insure a deeper and richer participation of religious in the sacred 
liturgy, since such participation brings them into more living contact 
with the Church. Nevertheless, all innovations must be worked out 
in a spirit of good balance and discretion. Again, nothing is com- 
parable to the advantages of peace in a community. The S. Congre- 
gation does not grant any general permission for substituting the 
Divine Office in the vernacular for the Little Office. Each individual 
institute must ask for it and submit its own particular reasons for so 
doing. Proponents of the change oftentimes forget that it is hardly 
possible that an entire community will react favorably to the innova- 
tion, and it is the responsibility of the S. Congregation of Religious 
to forestall discontent and opposition as far as possible. 

Consequently, the permission for the Divine Office in the vernacu- 
lar instead of the Little Office will be granted on request, with due 
regard to the following conditions: (1) that the request be sup- 
ported by morally unanimous agreement of the general chapter— 
what causes trouble is not from God; (2) that the request be not 
in opposition with either the constitutions or the tradition of the 
community involved—sometimes the recitation of the Little Office 
is in conformity with a vow or promise made by the founder or 
foundresss; (3) that the apostolate of the sisters allow them time 
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for the recitation of the Divine Office without unduly overloading 
their day. This does not mean that the S. Congregation always 
drives with its brakes on—but everyone knows that it is dangerous 
to drive without brakes. 


III. THE DIFFERENT STAGES OF FORMATION: 


1. Apostolic Schools 


Apostolic schools are of comparatively recent origin, the earliest 
of them dating from about the middle of the last century. They 
were first introduced in institutes of men; but they have now become 
increasingly common in religious communities of women. The Holy 
See has issued practically no legislation on the organization of such 
apostolic schools. The S. Congregation is patiently awaiting the 
guidance of experience. 

These apostolic schools are not permitted by the S. Congregation 
for cloistered nuns or for religious whose lives closely approximate 
to that of cloistered nuns. This is not a real law of the Holy See, 
but rather a guiding norm, based on Rome’s desire to avoid any sem- 
blance of pressure when there is question of a vocation calling for 
such special qualities as those required by the contemplative life. 

The S. Congregation regards apostolic schools as internal schools 
of a religious community. This point is of canonical importance in 
determining the degree of freedom to be allowed the community in 
the organization and administration of these schools: (a) those 
which do not require any actual signs of vocation to the religious 
life; (b) those which demand at least the seeds of vocation to the 
religious life; (c) those which require signs of a vocation to a speci- 
fic type of religious life. 

In any case, the organization and rules of an apostolic school 
should not lose sight of the fact that the girls in them are young. 
The atmosphere as far as possible should be that of a family. The 
apostolic school should not be turned into a noviciate in miniature. 
There should be nothing to interfere with the full freedom of the 
candidates in the final determination of their vocation. The pro- 
gram of studies should not be so highly specialized as to make ad- 
justment to a different type of life outside difficult. Teach the girls, 
first of all, to live good Christian lives. No asceticism at the expense 
of the moral law. Avoid whatever might even remotely result in 
deformation of the natural qualities and virtues of the candidates. 
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2. The Postulate 
The postulate is obligatory for all women religious. It must last 
at least six months. If the constitutions prescribe a postulate of one 
year, the six months’ prolongation is still permissible. The maxi- 
mum length of the postulate in any community is eighteen months. 
Rome does not want the decision as to admission to be delayed too 
long, and this is why the time limit is imposed. 


3. The Novictate 

Rome will easily grant permission to have two years of noviciate 
instead of one, if the same conditions are complied with as those pre- 
viously mentioned in other connections. But if such permission is 
granted, the change becomes obligatory and superiors have no faculty 
to dispense from any period of this two-year noviciate. It makes a 
bad impression on the S. Congregation when a community advances 
good and cogent reasons for two years in noviciate, and then almost 
immediately begins to ask for dispensations from the change which 
the community itself requested. 

The S. Congregation permits the employment of novices in 
works of the institute during the second year of noviciate. This was 
a courageous step, which at first seemed to some people to be in open 
conflict with the fundamental spiritual purpose of the noviciate. The 
reason is that today no formation can be regarded as complete with- 
out some concrete contact with the apostolate. During such employ- 
ment the novice remains a novice. She must be given to understand 
that she is still on probation, even though she be outside the novici- 
ate. She should be under the supervision and guidance of an ex- 
perienced sister, since the superior of the house, unless it be a small 
house, will ordinarily be too absorbed with administrative details to 
give her the time and attention required by her special situation. The 
use of novices during the second year must be motivated by the wel- 
fare of the novice, not by the needs of the community. During this 
period she is given a chance to prove her qualities, and to learn un- 
der supervision how to use the apostolate as a means of personal 
sanctification. She should be protected and safeguarded without be- 
ing mollycoddied. Superiors should not forget that when young 
religious are taken from the hothouse atmosphere of the noviciate 
and sent out indiscriminately into houses where, so to speak, all the 
windows and doors are open, they cannot fail to catch cold. 


4. The Juniorate 
In the noviciate the formation of the religious is begun. In the 
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juniorate it is continued, though not with the detailed program of 
the noviciate year. The juniorate is an initiation into the apostolate, 
while the young nun still remains under the safeguarding influence 
of supervision and guidance. The juniorate is intended to forestall 
the catastrophes which have sometimes befallen young professed sis- 
ters who were sent into the active life without any transition period 
to prepare them for the special problems confronting them in that 
life. Sisters in the juniorate are in a kind of middle stage of forma- 
tion, in which they are not subjected to the restrictions of the novici- 
ate in all their rigor nor yet allowed all the freedom of perpetually- 
professed religious. At the same time they are provided with an op- 
portunity to integrate their technical training with the demands of 
their religious vocation. 

During the juniorate, whatever may be the special form it may 
take, the sisters should be under the close-range guidance of experi- 
enced and capable religious. Unless a house is specifically set up as 
juniorate, the superior will ordinarily not be in a position to carry 
out the functions of mistress of juniors. The duration of the 
juniorate will depend on its intensity, the duration increasing accord- 
ing as the juniorate is less intense. All communities could at least 
provide their temporarily-professed sisters with special courses and 
help during the summer vacation. There is no objection to the 
juniorate’s lasting for the entire period of temporary profession. The 
ideal is a special house, for those communities which can provide 
one. The threefold aim of the juniorate is: formation, practice, pro- 
bation. 


IV. RELIGIOUS PROFESSION: 

The S. Congregation is ready to allow up to five years of tem- 
porary profession, with the possibility of an extension of one year. 
No temporary profession can be extended beyond six years, according 
to the Code of Canon Law. The reason is that if a sister has not 
succeeded in satisfying her superiors as to her vocation during the 
period of postulate, noviciate, and six years of temporary vows, it 
is hardly probable that she will be able to provide this satisfaction 
in an extended period of probation. ‘ 

Rome views with favor the so-called ‘‘third year of probation,” 
which can be organized either immediately prior to perpetual pro- 
fession or at some later period after time spent in the apostolate. In 
whatever form it is organized, the third year of probation has in- 
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calculable advantages. Nevertheless, although it is highly recom- 
mended, it is not in any way iraposed by the S. Congregation. 


V. THE VOW OF POVERTY: 

I should like to have time to go over with you each of the vows 
of religion. Time does not permit, but I cannot resist the desire to 
say something to you about the vow of poverty, which is the bul- 
wark and safeguard of the religious spirit. At the Congress at Notre 
Dame, after a splendid paper on poverty and the common life in 
present-day America, a sister asked whether custom could justify 
the keeping of personal gifts, etc. The speaker, a Dominican Father, 
replied immediately that neither custom nor any superior could legiti- 
mately give a permission which might run counter to the demands of 
the common life. No superior can allow what is against the spirit of 
poverty. It is important to cultivate disinterested motives for zeal 
in the apostolate. The ministry, in no matter what form it is ex- 
ercised, should be emptied completely of all concern over personal 
gain. It is a fact of experience that zeal oftentimes diminishes in 
proportion as interest in personal aggrandizement increases. 


VI. GOVERNMENT: 


1. Elections 

Sisters often fall into one or the other of two extremes in chap- 
ters: either they organize a real electoral campaign for or against a 
religious, or they go around in a state of unconcerned passivity. 
Canon Law forbids electioneering or anything approximating it. But 
good sense demands, especially in congregations with worldwide ex- 
pansion, that the electors take means to assure themselves of the 
qualities (health, virtue, experience, etc.) of the candidates for the 
various offices. The line of demarcation between asking for infor- 
mation and organizing a campaign is not always too clear, but it 
can usually be made clear by the good sense and virtue of the religi- 
ous themselves. 

It should not be forgotten that a half-vote is sufficient to con- 
stitute the absolute majority (for instance, 17 votes out of 33 is an 
absolute majority). It is not required that the majority be con- 
stituted by one vote more than half. 


2. Re-elections 
Canon Law sets no limit to the terms of major superiors but 
leaves this to the constitutions. The S. Congregation is not only 
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not favorable to election beyond the terms provided in the constitu- 
tions, but it is opposed to it on principle. Superiors and capitulants 
should remember that they, no less than their subjects, have an ob- 
ligation to observe the law of the Church. Perpetuation of indi- 
viduals in office tends to prevent the formation of capable superiors 
or makes it necessary for them to be chosen from within a closed 
circle. Other things being equal, the S. Congregation definitively 
prefers the election of a new superior rather than the re-election of 
the one in office, when the term fixed by the constitutions has ex- 
pired. 

In case of a superior general, this re-election is called postulation, 
and requires a two-thirds majority of the chapter. Some constitu- 
tions forbid all postulation. The fact of having the two-thirds ma- 
jority must be accompanied with sufficiently serious reasons to influ- 
ence the judgment of the S. Congregation. The reasons will be 
judged with severity, and the confirmation of re-election after the 
term fixed by the constitutions will constitute a rare exception. 


3. Admission to Profession 

The freedom to refrain from perpetual profession is mutual on 
the part of both the institute and the subject. The sister may leave, 
and the community may refuse to admit her to perpetual profession. 
Such refusal may not be motivated by ill health, unless there is proof 
that the illness was fraudulently concealed or dissimulated prior to 
first profession. It is not necessary that this deceit or dissimulation 
should have come from the religious herself. A religious suffering 
from some hereditary disease which has been concealed from her by 
her parents may be refused admission to profession on this score, 
even though the deceit did not come from herself. The language of 
the Code is purely impersonal. 

There are difficult cases of ineptitude coupled with ill health. 
If the ineptitude is in any way connected with the ill health, then 
the rule is the same as for a religious in poor health; she cannot be 
dismissed or refused admission to final vows. If it be simply inepti- 
tude for the works of the community, then the community enjoys 
perfect freedom, since the period of temporary profession was in- 
tended precisely to determine whether or not the subject is able to 
make a contribution to the apostolate of the institute. 


4. Exclaustration 
An indult of exclaustration suspends the canonical obligation of 
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the common life for an individual religious. It entails dispensation 
from the points of rule incompatible with the new status of the re- 
ligious, forbids her to wear the religious habit, and deprives her of 
active and passive voice for the period of her stay outside the com- 
munity. If there is no scandal, and especially when the reason un- 
derlying the exclaustration is not one for which the religious is re- 
sponsible, Rome may, with the recommendation of the superior, 
permit the religious to retain the habit. The religious, however, has 
no right to demand such permission. Exclaustration is a favor, not 
a right, and the religious has the obligation to return whenever the 
superiors so wish. 

Superiors cannot allow subjects to remain outside the com- 
munity, except for purposes of study, for more than six months. 
This residence outside the community is not the equivalent of ex- 
claustration and thus does not entail any of the restrictions men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. Such residence is not favored. 
Any situation demanding the residence of a religious outside her 
community for more than six months is, generally speaking, a dan- 
gerous situation. 


Exclaustration ‘‘ad nutum Sanctae Sedis’’—at the good pleasure 
of the Holy See—is a measure adopted to cope with those situations 
in which a religious shows enough malice to be impossible to live 
with and yet not canonically sufficient to justify dismissal. Often- 
times these cases involve a certain degree of mental weakness: un- 
balanced enough to be impossible, and not unbalanced enough to be 
locked up. In such cases the S. Congregation orders exclaustration, 
with all the above-mentioned restrictions, and the exclaustration 
perdures as long as Rome so wishes. ‘The institute is obliged to 
assist in the maintenance of the religious. 


The present practice of the S. Congregation demands, under pain 
of subsequent invalidity of the rescript, that all rescripts for dispen- 
sation from vows be definitely accepted or rejected within ten days of 
the date the subject is notified of the granting of the rescript. 
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SOME SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


SOME SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from Page 289) 


One further observation about Canon Law Digest. Volume III includes docu- 
ments published up to December 31, 1952. Hereafter an annual supplement will 
be issued in loose-leaf form. The supplement for 1953 is now in the press. 


An exceptionally useful book for all who catalogue Catholic books is An Al- 
ternative Classification for Catholic Books. This book, originally prepared by 
Jeannette Murphy Lynn, was first published in 1937. Previous to that, libraries 
with large collections of Catholic literature had to fit the books into inadequate 
classification schedules. An Alternative Classification offered a new and satisfactory 
way of cataloguing Catholic books that could be used with the Dewey Decimal or, 
especially, the Library of Congress classifications. A second, and revised, edition of 
this valuable technical work has now been brought out by Father Gilbert C. Peter- 
son, S.J. A special feature of this new edition is the fact that the index, originally 
fifteen pages, is now forty-two pages. Also the list of religious orders and congre- 
gations is extensive; in the case of institutes of women, the date and place of 
founding is given, and, if they came to the United States from another country, the 
date of the first foundation in this country is given. The price of the book (cloth, 
512 pages) is $10.00. It can be obtained from the Catholic University of America 
Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 


FATHER LARRAONA'S ADDRESS 


Father Larraona’s address to the mothers general is one of the clearest and most 
important statements of the mind of the Church concerning the government of re- 
ligious. In publishing it we have followed, with some slight changes, the English 
version that appeared in Acta et Documenta Congressus Internationalis Superiorts- 
sacrum Generalium (Rome, 1952). This publication of the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious is printed and distributed by the Pious Society of St. Paul, which has 
establishments in many countries. The volume contains the proceedings of the 
convention of the mothers general in five languages: Italian, French, English, 
Spanish, and German. In this country it can be obtained from the Society of St. 
Paul, 2187 Victory Blvd., Staten Island 14, N.Y. 


For a more complete understanding of the mind of the Church, one should also 
read three addresses of Pope Pius XII—to religious men (Dec. 8, 1950), to teach- 
ing sisters (Sept. 13, 1951), and to the mothers general (Sept. 15, 1952). The 
last-mentioned address was published in REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, XI (Nov. 
1952), 305-308. We hope to publish the other papal addresses later. 


FAMILY DAY 


The Family Communion Crusade is again sponsoring an international Family 
Communion Day. The Feast of the Holy Family, January 9, 1955, will be ob- 
served by hundreds of thousands of families in more than forty countries, with 
family group Communion and family consecration to the Holy Family. The aim 
this year is particularly to obtain prayers for the persecuted nations behind the Iron 
Curtain. Those who wish to join in promoting the Family Communion Day can 
obtain further information, literature, etc., from: Family Communion Crusade, 10 
Farm View Road, Port Washington, N.Y. 
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That “Judging Others” Habit 
In the Light of Modern Psychology 


Sister Mary, I.H.M. 


HE ideal of religious life suffers from many weaknesses in our 
human nature, but it probably suffers from none more than 
in the ever-present desire to judge the other person. Our Lord 

has warned us against this weakness with a threat—Judge not that 
you be not judged—and yet we persist in doing it. Sometimes it 
becomes so much a part of the daily fabric of life that we are no 
longer aware that we do judge other people. 


Habits of judging are usually formed in childhood, long before 
what can really be called ‘‘social feeling’’ has developed. Only the 
most careful and spiritually enlightened training offsets the forma- 
tion of such habits—and even then probably only partially. With 
the dawn of conscience and still later in adolescence with the de- 
velopment of social insight and appreciation, character training can 
do much to eradicate or, perhaps better, to supplant the ‘‘judging- 
others” habit. Surely, a realization of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body and of Our Lord’s own commandment which He has made the 
first law of living together, ‘‘that you love one another as I have 
loved you,”’ should sound the death-knell of unkind judgment for 
all Christians, and especially for religious. Yet, as we know so 
well, it does not. It has always seemed to me that in the pettiness 
of mind and interest in trivialities which follow the ‘“‘judging- 
others’ habit the devil gets in his most successful innings. How- 
ever, this is not the aspect of the problem I am interested in dis- 
cussing. This aspect is rather, what the “‘judging-habit’’ means 
psychologically. The understanding of this will, I think, throw 
light on why Our Lord condemned it so roundly and why, also, He 
makes our judgment of others the norm according to which He will 
judge us. 

Modern psychiatry has a useful technique which it uses in 
analysis. This technique is from Freud, incidentally, although the 
mechanism itself is part of even Aristotle’s psychology. I refer to 
the mental mechanism which we learned to call association in psy- 
chology. Freud called his technique free association. His theory 
is that if a person allows his mind to wander freely it will connect 
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up with past experiences which, though normally forgotten, are 
still much alive in the unconscious mind. Every religious knows 
this process well—it seems to be at its best during meditation. In 
setting forth his theory of analysis through free association Freud 
liked to start with the material of a dream. Psychiatrists today use 
many other types of material: daydreams, memories, emotionally 
toned experiences, etc., as starting points for analysis. Apparently 
what we start with is not too important. But all who use the tech- 
nique are agreed with Freud’s basic principle: the person who makes 
the association is the person who ts analyzed. 

In this connection, a story once told me by Dr. Thomas Verner 
Moore (now Dom Pablo Maria) will illustrate the principle. A 
young doctor, a fallen-away Catholic, read a paper analyzing Charles 
Darwin at a psychiatric meeting. The young man was well known 
to Father Moore as one who had repudiated all moral principles both 
in his professional practice and in his private life. Moreover, he 
seemed to take a special delight, whenever Father Moore was present 
at any rate, in finding some way of ridiculing the Church and Cath- 
olic beliefs. However, in his paper on Darwin he limited himself 
to the subject. He had taken passages from Darwin’s writings and, 
using free association on these, had built up an astounding picture 
of Darwin as a libertine and even a pervert. (The facts of Darwin’s 
private life actually reveal him as a loving father and husband who 
devoted himself to his family through and outside of his scientific 
work.) Discussion was limited to remarks expressing surprise and 
even admiration of psychiatry’s revelation of Darwin’s inner soul, 
until the chairman called on Father Moore for his comment. He, 
too, expressed great surprise at the immorality attributed to Dar- 
win and then said: ‘‘But I must in defense of the absent Darwin 
call attention to the very important principle at the heart of all 
analysis by the method of free association which apparently Dr. X 
has overlooked. It is this: in an analysis the person to be analyzed 
must make the associations. Since in this analysis, Dr. X made all 
the associations, the analysis is, by definition, that of Dr. X rather 
than of Darwin.” 

Now in our judgments of one another we begin, at least usually, 
with some action, or look, or statement of our neighbor. Then, as 
we say, we “‘interpret’’ it. Really this interpretation is a free asso- 
ciation of its meaning to us. The material for it is drawn from our 
own experiences, our own feelings, attitudes, and ideas, our own 
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unconscious mind. And so in the judgment, we have revealed not 
our neighbor but ourselves. The injunction of Our Lord then is 
intended to protect our neighbor—and He threatens that He will 
place the judgment back squarely upon our own shoulders. The 
psychiatrist would say today, “‘Justly so. For you have judged 
yourself.”’ 

How much the little-ness, the jealousy, the short-sightedness, 
the bitterness, the hostility of human nature can give vent to (and 
at the same time do the devil’s work) through this simple mechan- 
ism! It, as we said before, can become so easily a part of our every- 
day-way-of-doing things. We use it on equals; alas, we use it on 
superiors, our spiritual fathers or mothers in religious life; and—a 
greater alas (because of their greater grace of state), superiors use it 
on their subjects, their spiritual children. Snap judgments; judging 
a whole area of life and intention from a single fact or incident; 
setting in movement a whole set of causes which shape a life and 
its work for Christ on the personal interpretation of a word, an 
action, an idea, or even a fault, are ways in which the mechanism 
works practically. If this one principle of Our Lord’s, together 
with the mechanism of free association whereby we violate it with 
such blind security, could be understood, what a difference it could 
make in social living! The application of that commandment 
whereby all men are to know that we belong to Christ would be 
much easier! 

Psychology would give us another helpful hint in this matter. 
Since, when I judge another (let us say Sister Y), I do not really 
judge Sister Y but rather myself, this judging-others habit becomes 
an open book in which I can read myself and know my weaknesses 
and strengths. Our Lord is good to let us have so simple a revela- 
tion of self always handy. Used aright, that is on one’s self instead 
of on one’s neighbors, the motives and the matter for speeding along 
the road of virtue should be plentiful. 

Our Lord exhorts us in another place to “‘judge just judgments.”’ 
A true judgment requires not “‘free association’’ but objective truth 
and sound reasoning on principles. This is probably why the Holy 
Spirit in Ecclesiasticus so definitely connects wisdom and justice: 
He that possesseth justice shall lay hold of her . . . with the bread 
of life and understanding she shall feed him and give him the 
water of wholesome wisdom to drink. “Judging just judgments’’ 
will require: (1) that we use all natural sources of knowledge, (2) 
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that we discipline the tendency to use undisciplined association, 
imagining it to be understanding, and (3) that we call upon those 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, which we all possess, supernatural knowledge, 
understanding, and wisdom. So often these lie like great untapped 
reserves of grace and power on the outskirts of an all too busy and 
natural life. Certainly the first step towards this final goal of 
“‘just judgment”’ is to master completely the ‘“‘free association— 
judging—habit.”’ 





News and Views 


American Founders’ Series 

““Xaverian Pioneers,’’ in our present number, is the first response 
to our suggestion for an American Founders’ Series (cf. REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS, XIII [March, 1954], 62). We should like to re- 
peat the suggestion that good biographies of American founders 
would make both interesting and profitable reading. But we must 
also repeat that what we want is the story of American founders: 
that is, religious who either founded an institute in the United States 
or Canada or extended an already-existing institute to these coun- 
tries. For instance, the Xaverian Brothers were founded in Belgium, 
but stress is rightly laid in the present article on the brothers who 
pioneered the establishment of the congregation in this country. 


Of what should such biographies consist? To answer the ques- 
tion negatively, let us say that the objective of this series is not to 
have panegyrics or pious table reading. The biographies should be 
factual and should bring out the character of the founder and the 
spirit of the institute, as well as the purpose or purposes that the 
institute is supposed to serve in the mission of the Church. 

Length of biographies? For our purpose, about four or five 
thousand words would be ideal. Nevertheless, we do not wish to 
confine authors to such a strict limit; after all, the real limit of an 
article ought to be the space required in order to do justice to the 
subject. Hence, shorter biographies would be acceptable, and so 
would longer ones—up to, perhaps, eight thousand words. 

It seems advisable, also, to repeat here some of our previous sug- 
gestions regarding the style of the manuscript. 

1) Every manuscript should be neatly typed, at least double 

(Continued on Page 329) 
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Just November--or Always? 
Joseph N. Tylenda, S.J. 


OWN through the centuries, the Church Militant has prayed 
for the souls in purgatory; this is evident, above all, from 
the history of the Mass. However, it is not our purpose here 

to discuss the historical aspect of the devotion, but rather to show 
that this devotion should be an integral part of the life of every 
religious. 

All religious, by profession, strive not only for their own sal- 
vation and spiritual perfection, but also for that of their neighbor. 
Reality is such a mesh of complex intertwining threads, each strength- 
ening and supporting the other, that we cannot divorce striving for 
personal sanctification from working for that of our neighbor. It 
is not in the tradition of the saints that we should first become per- 
fect and then work for the neighbor; rather the two should normally 
proceed simultaneously. Here we wish to stress that it is by work- 
ing for the sanctification of all souls, not only of those on earth but 
also of those in purgatory, that we ourselves reach our perfection and 
attain our salvation. It is by giving that we receive; by leading 
others to sanctity we can help sanctify ourselves. 

The need to pray for the Church Militant and those still not 
members of the Mystical Body is quite apparent, and no one would 
deny it. Equally so, no one would deny that the souls in purgatory 
have need of our prayers; but is the need of the latter as apparent 
as that of the former? Because members of the Church Militant still 
run the risk of losing heaven, some may conclude that they need all 
our prayerful efforts. As for the members of the Church Suffering, 
they are assured of beatitude—they have only to wait for it. It 
would be idle to argue which group needs our prayers more, but 
we can at least point out that the members of the Church Militant 
can help themselves, whereas those of the Church Suffering are en- 
tirely dependent upon the prayers of the living. In this article, then, 
we are going to consider the reasons why prayer for the souis in 
purgatory has a place in the spiritual life of a religious and, coupled 
with this, we shall examine the effects that such a practice has upon 
the spiritual life of the religious himself. 

It can be said that the suffering souls have a claim to our prayers 
in their behalf. Some of them may found this claim on certain spe- 
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cial ties; others can appeal only to our charity. We are not bound 
by any special ties to pray for all the dead, but surely we do have 
such special ties to our dead relatives, fellow religious, extern friends, 
benefactors, students, and others; and as a consequence, we are 
under some sort of obligation to pray for them. As for the other 
souls, their appeal is directed rather to our general charity or, more 
specifically, to our sense of pity. We offer prayers and good works 
for them out of mercy and fellow-feeling, or out of love of God 
whose image we recognize in them. 

Can gratitude oblige us to pray for the dead? If we are bound 
to show gratitude and give thanks to the living for their goodness 
to us, are we any less bound to be grateful to the dead for the good- 
ness they have shown us while living, and which we, in our pride 
and envy, have perhaps refused to recognize? 

The religious order or congregation to which we belong is a 
human instrument, and its present progress and perfection is owing 
in great part to the dead of our order that have gone before us. We, 
their spiritual children, now enjoy the fruits, without ourselves hav- 
ing done the sowing. To give but one instance—and this of the 
more tangible sort—the charity shown to us by our benefactors was 
enkindled by those now dead; it is because of them that the living 
still enjoy many favors first meant for them. Can it be denied, then, 
that we owe them gratitude, that our fellow religious who have al- 
ready gone from this life still retain a claim on our prayers? We, as 
members of a religious community, are supposed to help our fellow re- 
ligious work out their salvation. Can we say that our task is done 
when they have died—when as yet we cannot be sure that their 
souls are enjoying the blessed vision of God? While alive they 
gave us generously of their love and friendship, their kindness and 
help; furthermore, we may reasonably presume that they prayed 
for us, for our sanctification, our perseverance. Again, these breth- 
ren of ours were by the good example they set us often our incen- 
tives to love God and practice virtue; in fact, their very presence 
acted as a continual reminder of God’s goodness and love. Praying 
for them is now our only way of thanking them. And we do owe 
them thanks. In the light of this it is easy to understand why re- 
ligious institutes require that all their members offer certain definite 
suffrages for those who have died. 

Another important reason why we owe certain particular souls 
prayerful remembrances is that these souls may now be suffering 
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because of us. Certain actions of ours, either before or after our 
entrance into religion, may have caused them, when still alive, to 
offend the just God, and now in purgatory they are suffering in 
atonement for those offenses. In such a case, can we deny that we 
are partially responsible for their sufferings? Are we not bound to 
help such souls? Shouldn’t we atone for those faults together? 

It may be that our parents themselves have already died; there is 
no question but that for them at least we shall pray much. They gave 
us our earthly life, our shelter, and our food—gratitude demands that 
we see to it that they now speedily attain to eternal life, sure refuge 
and refreshment in their heavenly home. All of us, too, have other 
relatives and friends for whom we wish to pray and ought to pray. 
Many there are, therefore, for whom we are obliged in gratitude to 
pray; and every one of us will, no doubt, be able to think of still 
other groups or individuals for whom he has some obligation to 
pray. 

Besides our duty towards many Holy Souls by reason of these 
special ties, all the souls in purgatory excite our charity. Charity is 
giving of self to others, not because we owe it to them, but simply 
because they are in need and we can alleviate that need. The Holy 
Souls cannot leave purgatory until they have been purified and 
made ready for the beatific vision. This can be effected only through 
their suffering, or through the prayers and sacrifices offered for them 
by the living. Not without reason are the Holy Souls often called 
the “Poor Souls,’’ for they cannot merit anything for themselves. 
From this point of view, they are utterly dependent upon the liv- 
ing. It is charity that incites us to do what we can to lessen their 
punishments by praying for them and suffering with them. 

Prayers for the dead are as alms to the poor. Of themselves 
the dead are helpless to hasten the end of their suffering; but through 
our passing charitable acts they can come more quickly to the treasure 
heaped up for them in heaven. The Holy Souls are our brethren 
in distress; we must not close our eyes to their misery. The pre- 
cept of loving one’s neighbor applies to the dead as well as to those 
that are alive. The mandate is ‘‘Love thy neighbor,’’ and, as we 
know, this is equivalent to ‘“‘Do good to thy neighbor’; in the 
present case it means ‘‘Pray for thy neighbor,”’ for prayer (with 
sacrifice) is now the only thing good for them. Charity is also, and 
primarily, the love of God; but assuredly, to pray for the dead is 
to love God, for has He Himself not said, ‘‘As long as you did it 
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for one of these, the least of my brethren, you did it for me’’? 

Even from these brief considerations we may come to realize 
that constant prayer for the Holy Souls has a necessary place in 
the life of every religious. However, an objection may be raised 
that ‘‘helping the souls out of purgatory is a selfish and rather mer- 
cenary affair, since we know that they will, both now and upon 
their entry into glory, pray in turn for us.’’ But this objection is 
wholly unwarranted, for this interchange of prayers between the 
members of the communion of the saints is not self-seeking in 
any bad sense of the term; rather it is a perfect friendship based on 
a community of grace and charity, and manifesting itself in an ex- 
change of precious gifts. 

For doing good there is always a reward; heaven itself is the 
great and final reward for all our good actions. Can we doubt, 
then, that there is a special reward for the religious who prays for 
the dead? There will, surely, be more joy for him hereafter, but 
is there no more immediate reward which he will receive even while 
still here below? We believe there is: we believe, for our part, that 
it consists in an enlivened desire to go to God, a deepened understand- 
ing and appreciation of those words of Saint Augustine: ‘Our hearts 
were made for Thee alone, O God, and they shall not rest until 
they rest in Thee.”’ 

Another reward that should come with praying for the dead 
is a greater detestation of sin, which, even when forgiven, may still 
deserve such punishment, and with it a clearer understanding of 
the sanctity of God, who may not be seen face to face by any soul 
not wholly pure. Finally, this devotion should inflame us with 
the desire to have as much as possible of our own “‘‘purgatory’’ here 
on earth so that after death, with little or no delay, we may enter 
into the joy of Our Lord. Nor is it presumption for a religious to 
have the desire to avoid purgatory, for it is not in God’s primary 
providence that any soul should go there. Christ would have us 
be perfect as our heavenly Father is perfect, and the perfect will have 
no need of the cleansing fires of purgatory. 

We ought not close this article without recalling the means we 
have at hand for helping the Holy Souls. These are, to be sure, 
prayers and indulgences, works of penance, and, above all, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass with its unlimited graces. However, these 
means and their efficacy are so well known to all religious that we do 
not need to explain them here. 

We conclude in the words of Sacred Scripture that “‘it is a holy 
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and a wholesome thought to pray for the dead.’’ Every soul out of 
purgatory through our prayers means another saint in heaven—a 
deeply consoling thought. Ought we, then, to remember the souls 
in purgatory only at the very end of our almost endless list of in- 
tentions and as a matter of mere routine, or should we not rather 
make our petitions for them an integral part of our prayers for the 
salvation and sanctification of our neighbor? With all this in mind, 
can we maintain that such a devotion ought to receive emphasis 
during one month only? Can we so confine our charity and our 
love of God and neighbor? 





Communications 


Reverend Fathers: 


I have just finished reading Fr. Aumann’s excellent article on 
‘Religious and Modern Needs’’ in the July issue. May I congratu- 
late him for it? 

Fr. Aumann’s article answers a definite need for establishing the 
correct relationship between contemplation and action. Many of 
us are unfortunately so engrossed in teaching and the other works 
of the apostolate that we are fatigued and overworked and cannot 
give the needed efforts and time to the so necessary life of prayer 
and meditation. As a result everything suffers thereby. Thus we 
cannot insist enough on personal sanctification as the end of religious 
life. 

However, I would like to call your attention to another as- 
pect of the problem which struck me in reading Fr. Aumann’s article. 
Some religious, I am afraid, misunderstanding this primary aim of 
personal sanctification over the apostolate, go to the other extreme 
and risk believing themselves good religious if they are materially 
faithful to their spiritual exercises. In this regard a fellow priest of 
mine ironically defined the good religious as one ‘‘who is regularly 
on time for all his spiritual exercises, punctual at meal time and other 
community gatherings, and who obeys his superior.’’ But, as my 
friend pointed out, such a religious may not have begun to under- 
stand the spirit of his vocation. 

Bishop Ancel, of Lyons, France, pointed out in a conference 
to religious that the prime purpose of any vocation is to continue 
the task that Christ lived while on earth—thus the reason for the 
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vows. We are, in other words, to have at the root of our spiritual 
lives the building up of the Mystical Body. We are to have in us 
“the sentiments that were in Christ Jesus,’’ at St. Paul put it. We 
must eat, drink, and sleep in terms of the growth of the Whole Christ. 
We must make our own the words of Christ, ‘I am come to cast 
a fire on earth and what will I but that it be enkindled.”’ Religious 
must make their own St. Gregory’s warning, ‘‘Nec castitas ergo magna 
est sine bono opere, nec opus bonum est aliquod sine castitate.’’ (Cf. 
the whole homily for Confessors, 3rd Noct.) 

The reason I am writing this letter is that I believe too many 
of us do not have the proper sense of responsibility for the Mystical 
Body of Christ. We are content to let the pope, bishops, and 
superiors worry about that. And in the meantime we are not pool- 
ing our collective heads to analyze the current situation, the needs 
of the Church, whether or not we are getting anywhere with our 
efforts, etc. A typical example of what I mean is that although 
classroom teachers are working harder than ever nowadays to do 
their work, the pupils seem to be growing in secularism, etc. Influ- 
ences outside the classroom seem often to be gaining the mastery of 
them. And we are producing practically no apostles from our schools. 


Thus, I think that something should be done to awaken per- 
sonal responsibility for the future of the Mystical Body. Each one 
of us should constantly be saying to himself as the late Cardinal 
Suhard did, ‘“‘What can we do, what can we do?’’ Too many of 
us, misunderstanding what is meant by the primacy of personal 
sanctification, are content to do merely what we have been ap- 
pointed to do, forgetting that we are religious to be other Christs, 
to ‘‘restore all things in Him,’’ and that we must do this. We must 
be the salt of the earth or we shall be trodden under foot. 

I almost forgot to mention the need of a proper understanding 
of the relationships between the spiritual life and action. All action 
must come from contemplation—the ‘“‘contemplata tradere’’ of St. 
Dominic. The thing is that contemplation and the primacy of the 
personal sanctification element properly understood mean that prayer 
and the Mass must drive us to action, and thought, and a sense of 
responsibility for the Mystical Body; and that vice.versa action must 
push us constantly to more prayer and contemplation. That has 
always been the rule of the saints—the more they did the more 
they prayed, and the more they prayed, the more they did.—A 
PRIEST. 
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THE PROMISED WOMAN—An Anthology of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. Edited by Brother Stanley G. Mathews, S.M. Pp. 316. The 
Grail. St. Meinrad, Indiana. 1954. $4.00. 


“From the beginning then and before all ages God selected and 
set aside a mother for His Only-Begotten Son.’’ As he penned these 
momentous words one hundred years ago, Pius IX began to list 
the arguments for Our Lady’s Immaculate Conception in the long- 
awaited Bull Ineffabilis Deus. Not only was this solemn pronounce- 
ment at once the welcome climax to centuries of belief in the doc- 
trine and the complete satisfaction of the ardent desires of the faith- 
ful and their pastors, but it proved to be the impetus for a new and 
brilliant age of Marian literature, inspired largely by this definition. 

In spite of the abundance of books about Mary in the past cen- 
tury, however, there has been a notable lack of English literature 
on the Immaculate Conception. The present outstanding work has 
been designed precisely to fill that need. 

Acquainted with the best in Mariology in his capacity as li- 
brarian at the remarkable Marian Library in Dayton, Brother 
Mathews has selected thirty-four of the finest tributes to the Im- 
maculate Conception for his anthology. They are divided into five 
sections. 

The eight opening articles stress the dogmatic theology of the 
doctrine. Well-written and short enough for some stimulating per- 
iods of spiritual reading, they give a good cross-section of contem- 
porary and recent authors: Vassall-Phillips, Neubert, Sheen, Zundel, 
Giordani, Bourke, and Feckes. Father Connell gives a short sum- 
mary of the historical development of the dogma. 

Part two features six monographs on the inspiration and apostolic 
influence man has derived from the Immaculate Conception. Espe- 
cially interesting is Father Ralph J. Ohlman’s article on the Im- 
maculate Conception in the history of the United States. 

How St. Epiphanius and Bossuet extolled Our Lady is shown 
in part three, as well as more recent writers like Gueranger, Knox 
and Leen. 

A valuable section, part four, gives the answers of Newman, 
Ullathorne, Gibbons, and others to Protestant misconceptions about 
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the Immaculate Conception. 

In the final division are included six important papal documents 
from Sixtus IV (in 1476) to Pius XII, as well as two significant 
Pastoral Letters from the Councils of Baltimore. 

The scope and worth of this volume can be seen at a glance. 
Brother Mathews is to be commended for his short introduction to 
each article—pithy enough not to be passed over unread, and yet 
entirely adequate. His apt section titles, too, are cleverly chosen 
from among the praises of the Blessed Virgin. 

It would have been of advantage to the reader to indicate more 
precisely in the table of contents the type of material in each of the 
six sections. The index, too, especially in an anthology which will 
be used for ready reference, could have been much more complete. 
A bibliography of the better works on the Immaculate Conception 
in French, German, Spanish, and Italian would be of value to the 
scholarly reader. A final note on typography: Though the type- 
face for the text is well chosen, the indented quotations would look 
better in a smaller case (perhaps italicized) than that used. 

—T. W. WALTERs, S.J. 


PIO NONO. A Study in European Politics and Religion in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By E. E. Y. Hales. Pp. 352. P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 
1954. $4.00. 

The scope of this eminently readable account of the Italian 
Risorgimento is indicated in the volume’s sub-title: A Study in 
European Politics and Religion in the Nineteenth Century. The 
argument the author proposes is that prince and pope in the mind 
of Pius were not distinct entities. As did his opponents, Mazzini, 
Cavour, Napolean III, and Bismarck, so too did Pio Nono con- 
ceive of a close interdependence of politics and religion. Hence his 
intransigent attitude toward “‘a free church in a free state.” 

Mr. Hales has not written ‘‘spiritual reading’ for his English 
readers. He is concerned to present ‘“‘the other side’’ to his com- 
patriots whose views of Pio Nono have been slanted by Dr. Tre- 
velyan, and who, thanks to Lord Acton and The Times, have al- 
ways looked on the Vatican Council with horror, and its offspring, 
papal infallibility, with contempt. Gladstone’s letters on the Nea- 
politan prisons and Palmerston’s unabashed references to the Papal 
Government as the ‘“‘worst of governments’’ fanned tempers already 
boiling over the restoration of the English hierarchy in 1850. The 
author’s point is well made: ‘‘Has sufficient allowance for English 
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enthusiasm for the risorgimento ever been made in discussions of the 
reactions in this country to the Pope’s Syllabus of Errors in 1864, 
or his proclamation of the Dogma of Infallibility in 1870?” 
Considering the readers Mr. Hales had in mind, we are not sur- 
prised to find some elaboration of the definition of the Immaculate 
Conception—the only spiritual accomplishment of Pio Nono treated 
independently of political repercussions. Since the book bears the 
imprimatur of the Archbishop of New York, the theologian will 
find nothing censurable here, although he may wince at the author’s 
reflection that it was unfortunate that Pius ‘‘threw his personal 
prestige into the scale’ at the delicate weighing of papal infallibility. 
The select bibliography has additional value in that the author 
has noted the bias of the various authors. 
—THOMAS N. MUNSON, S.J. 


THESE CAME HOME. Compiled and edited by Gilbert L. Oddo, Ph.D. 
The Bruce Publishing Co. Milwaukee. 1954. Pp. 179. $3.00. 


The drama of life is played in the concrete struggles of the in- 
dividual person with the problems which are uniquely his; and the 
greatest act of this drama is his wrestling with God. Though our 
faith teaches us that God acts out His part by pouring His grace into 
the soul, not in many places do we see this grace visibly operating. 
The fight against sin, which is certainly a work of grace, is not an 
experience many care to expose to the public. The odyssey of a 
convert, however, provides matter which few are ashamed to tell 
about and is an excellent manifestation of the work of grace. 

Fifteen university graduate converts narrate their stories in 
These Came Home, presenting a persistent search for truth away 
from the shallow and illogical eclecticism in which they were raised. 
The discovery of a personal God, the realization that there could 
be only one true Church established by Christ, the unmasking of 
the falsehoods and misrepresentations which surrounded their young 
minds about the Catholic Church, the realization of Our Lord’s 
presence in the Blessed Sacrament are some of the stages on their 
way home. Some were Protestant ministers and had to abandon 
their professions; others met obstacles in their families and friends; 
but all of them endured the mental anguish of realizing that their 
lives were empty because they had not properly found God. The 
reader of this book will better appreciate his own faith and under- 
stand those who do not share it—ALBERT J. SMITH, S.J. 
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MEDIAEVAL MYSTICAL TRADITION AND SAINT JOHN OF THE 
CROSS. By a Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey. Pp. 161. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Maryland. 1954. $2.75. 


The author of this book, by defining its scope with precision, 
has lightened the reviewer’s pains. It is a historical study of medieval 
and sixteenth-century spirituality, culminating in that of the Mysti- 
cal Doctor, St. John of the Cross. After a valuable sketch of the 
early Spanish period, successive chapters present Hugh and Richard 
of St. Victor, St. Bonaventure and his school, the German and Fle- 
mish mystics. The last chapter, ‘Spain Again, and Saint John of 
the Cross,’’ brings the investigation to its goal. 

Within these bounds, the essayist has traced the theme of mysti- 
cal prayer. She has read her sources with attentive care, and aligns 
their yield with a steady eye to the main object. There is no over- 
load of learning, no pretentiousness whatever; yet anyone who 
has handled the tools of literary research will hold this specimen 
in high respect. 

The theory of the life of prayer, followed by the author, falls 
within a general scheme now widely accepted. The indispensable 
role of asceticism is presupposed. Vocal prayer, including petition, 
is taken for granted. To liturgical prayer is reserved its unique 
precedence. The writer's subject is mental prayer, and especially 
contemplation, acquired and infused. Acquired contemplation is 
the prayer of simple regard, and may be attained in some degree 
by a good will with the aid of ordinary grace. The infused forms 
of contemplation depend on God; they may be holily desired, but 
not counted on, in this world. Purgation, an essential process in 
the discipline of the senses and of the mind at every stage of prayer, 
takes a higher and severer form, if one is raised to the life of in- 
fused contemplation. 

What this historical essay has chiefly done for the present reader 
is twofold. It elucidates persuasively the unity of the mystical ex- 
perience (to adapt Gilson’s phrase) in the Christian tradition, and 
the continuity, under a bewildering diversity of description, of the 
teaching of the mystics. Against this background, it sets the doc- 
trine of St. John of the Cross in its proper focus‘ as our Summa of 
mystical theology. In particular, it is he, as the author points out, 
who has studied with care the nature of acquired contemplation 
and of the approaches to mystical prayer, as distinguished from 
the great gift itself. 
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The Benedictines of Stanbrook are accustomed to give us works 
of solid worth. The present small volume is an honor to their 
tradition EDGAR R. SMOTHERS, S.J. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BRUCE PUBLISHING Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

A Man Born Again. St. Thomas More. By John E. Beahn. 
Once you begin to read this book, you will find it difficult to lay it 
aside. It is a fictionalized biography written in the first person. 
Pp. 208. $3.00. 


CAPUCHIN FATHERS, 220 37th St., Pittsburgh 1, Penna. 

The Laybrother According to the Heart of St. Francts. 

The Laybrother Manual. Both books are by Clarence Tschip- 
pert, O.F.M.Cap. The first is a translation and the second an adap- 
tation from the German. In the German original they have been 
popular for many years among German-speaking Capuchins and 
have led many a Capuchin brother along the ways of perfection. 
The first book is a brief treatise on perfection from the practical point 
of view. Much of the doctrine is embodied in prayers. The second 
book is a vade mecum for the brothers. It takes a brother through 
all the actions of the day. It contains both instruction and prayers. 
Both books may well serve as models as to what can be done to 
help lay brothers in their difficult vocation. God’s honor and glory 
would be increased if every brother of whatever order or congregation 
had similar aids to lead him to perfection. 


THE. GRAIL. St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

The Joys, Sorrows, and Glories of the Rosary. By Raphael 
Grashoff, C.P. This is a small book. It measures only three and 
a half by five and a quarter inches. In manuscript form it was used 
for public reading during laymen’s week end retreats at Holy Cross 
Passionist Monastery in Cincinnati. Its purpose is to help indi- 
viduals to say the rosary as our Lady wants them to say it. Each 
of the fifteen chapters is preceded by a full page pen-and-ink draw- 
ing depicting one of the mysteries of the rosary. The excellent 
drawings are by Sister Augusta Zimmer, S.C. Pp. 173. $1.00. 

School Teacher and Saint. A Biography of Saint Lucy Filippini. 
By Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D. The foundress of the Re- 
ligious Teachers Filippini died on March 25th, 1732. It was not 
until June 22, 1930, that she was canonized. It was 1910 before 
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the first five Religious Teachers Filippini opened their first school 
in the United States at Trenton, New Jersey. It is not remarkable, 
therefore, that she is little known in this country. The present 
volume, the first biography in English, should do much to bring 
her the honor and recognition she so richly deserves. The book is 
generously illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings by Paul Grout. 
Pp. 170. $3.00. 

Teen-Agers’ Saint. St. Maria Goretti. By Mgr. James Morelli. 
Edited by William Peil. The book gives a brief account of the 
life, martyrdom, and triumph of this “Saint Agnes of the Twen- 
tieth Century.’’ The illustrations by Gertrud Januszweski add con- 
siderably to the attractiveness of the book. The work should prove 
quite appealing to teen-agers, especially grade-school and early-high- 
school students. Pp. 84. $2.00. 

B. HERDER Book Co., 15 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

The Litany of Loreto. By Richard Klaver, O.S.C. That the 
Litany of Loreto is beautiful, and is really a poem in blank verse, 
all users of this litany will admit. Many, however, may not realize 
that it is an epitome of Mariology. Father Klaver proves this point 
in his commentary on the Litany, for to explain the various invo- 
cations he draws on the whole of Marian theology. The book 
should contribute much to make the recitation of the Litany more 
meaningful. Pp. 227. $3.75. 

Catholic Liturgy—Its Fundamental Principles. By the Very 
Rev. Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. Translated by a Benedictine of Stan- 
brook. Here is an old classic in a new revised edition, the third in 
English. It should be on the shelves of the library of every religious 
community. Pp. 300. $3.50. 

The Rosary in Action. By John S. Johnson. A layman who 
knows from experience the difficulties that laymen have in the reci- 
tation of the rosary, solves those difficulties. There are sections on 
the history of the rosary and on mental prayer. A very useful book. 
Poe. 271. -$1.75. 

New Testament Stories. By Rev. C. C. Martindale, S. J. It is 
a child’s life of Christ. All who have the care of children will wel- 
come this well-written book. Pp. 140. $2.25. ° 


P. J. KENNEDY AND SONS, 12 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 


Mary’s Part in Our Redemption. By Msgr. Canon George D. 
Smith, D.D., Ph.D. This is a revised edition of a book which first 
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appeared in 1937. Its author is an eminent professor and theologian, 
who, in this instance, writes not for theologians but for the faithful. 
The Rev. Wm. G. Most characterizes the book as one ‘‘that co-or- 
dinates and integrates the dogmatic truths behind devotion to Mary 
with a solid, unsentimental, and balanced application of these 
truths to the life of the soul.’’ Pp. 191. $3.00. 


THE LITURGICAL CONFERENCE. Elsberry, Mo. 

Proceedings of the National Liturgical Conference, 1953. The 
celebration of a National Liturgical Week, each year in a different 
place, is one of the most effective means employed by the Liturgical 
Conference to make both clergy and laity liturgical minded and so 
to promote a deeper and more solid piety. The present volume re- 
ports the National Liturgical Week at Grand Rapids, Michigan. Its 
central theme was St. Pius X and Social Worship. It contains not 
only the papers read at the conference but a stenographic report of 
the discussions which followed. Reading the volume one can catch 
the enthusiasm which prevailed at the meetings. Pp. 199. $2.00. 


THE NEWMAN PREss. Westminster, Maryland. 

Talks to Teen-Agers. By F. H. Drinkwater. The book is not 
for teen-agers but for those who are responsible for their spiritual 
and temporal welfare. It consists of outlines arranged topically, 
and should prove very helpful as a rich source of material for talks 
and discussions. Pp. 110. $2.00. 

All Things in Christ. Encyclicals and Selected Documents of 
St. Pius X. Edited by Vincent A. Yzermans. Thirteen encyclicals 
and ten other documents are presented in this volume. Each docu- 
ment is prefaced by an explanatory note which gives the theme 
of the document and its setting: it is followed by a list of pertinent 
references. Pp. 275. $4.00. 


J. S. PALUCH Co., INC., 2712 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. 

The Imitation of Christ. The translation is new and into mod- 
ern English. The cover is a reproduction in color of a portrait 
painting of Christ by Jerome Gibbons. This is a Lumen book. Pp. 
173. $0.50. 


THE SCAPULAR PRESS, 339 E. 28th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Union With Our Lady. By Ven. Marie Petyt of St. Teresa. 

Translated by Rev. Thomas E. McGinnis, O.Carm., S.T.L. That 

Our Lady has a part to play in the salvation and sanctification of 
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each individual soul is a truth all religious accept. Some may not 
be aware how large that part is. The present volume of excerpts 
of the letters of the Ven. Marie Petyt show how very large that part 
was for her. They show too how a religious may grow in devotion 
to Our Lady and so make greater progress toward perfection. The 
letters are followed by an excellent one-page outline of the Marian 
doctrine of Mary Petyt and her spiritual director Fr. Michael of 
St. Augustine. Twelve one-page meditations on the Blessed Virgin 
conclude the volume. Pp. 75. Paper $1.00. 

TEMPLEGATE, Springfield, Illinois. 

Guide to the Bible. By the monks of Maredsous. Translated 
from the French by Gerda R. Blumenthal. To read the Bible, par- 
ticularly the Old Testament, without guidance almost inevitably 
means to miss the meaning intended by God its author. All that 
an intelligent reader must know about the Bible will be found in 
this volume of less than a hundred pages. It should do much to 
promote the reading of the Sacred Scriptures. Pp. 92. $0.85. 

All My Life Love. A commentary on St. Thérése’s poem Vivre 
d’Amour. By Michael Day, Cong. Orat. The translation of the 
poem is by Ronald Knox. In the poem we have a treatise on the 
love of God as conceived by a saint and poet. Each stanza of the 
poem, together with the commentary that follows it, can very 
profitably be used as subject matter for meditation. Pp. 56. $1.25. 
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Our Book Review Editor is Father Bernard A. Hausmann, S.J., of West 
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Questions and Answers 


nudilion 

A sister with solemn vows in a contemplative order was received 
without a dowry. It is not clear whether this dispensation was to be con- 
ditional at that time. The sister wishes now to establish a dowry. Will 
she need the permission of the Holy See, or will the superior's permis- 
sion suffice? 

By taking solemn vows sister gave up her right to ownership 
of temporal things, hence also the right to acquire anything in the 
future by way of inheritance, legacy or gift for herself. Here is 
what canon 582 of the code has to say on the subject: 

“After solemn profession, likewise without prejudice to any 
special indults of the Apostolic See, all the property which comes 
in whatever manner to a regular [that is, to one who takes vows in 
an order, can. 488, 7°]: 

“1° In an order capable of ownership, goes to the order, prov- 
ince, or house, according to the constitutions; 

‘2° In an order incapable of ownership, it becomes the property 
of the Holy See.”’ 

Sister, therefore, must turn over to her monastery whatever 
money or other temporal goods may come to her from any source 
whatsoever after she has made her solemn profession. Superiors will 
then have a free disposition of this money or other goods, since it 
now belongs to the monastery. In case the monastery is incapable 
of ownership, superiors may ask the Holy See for permission to put 
aside that amount of money required for a dowry by the constitu- 
tions, and use it for that purpose. 


poreny, Sj nae 

According to our constitutions a novice who becoms gravely ill may 
be admitted to profession . . . and a plenary indulgence in the form of a 
jubilee is also granted to her mercifully in the Lord. What is ‘a plenary 
indulgence in the form of a jubilee?" 

As far back as 1570, Pope Saint Pius V, a member of the Order 
of Preachers, allowed any novice of the second order of Dominican 
nuns who was in danger of death to make her religious profession. 
In the course of time this privilege was extended to other second 
orders. 
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In 1912 (September 3) Pope Saint Pius X extended this privi- 
lege to all novices of every religious order or congregation or society, 
and his grant was published in a decree of the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious, dated September 10, 1912 (AAS. IV, [1912], 589- 
590) which laid down detailed regulations regarding this profession 
of a novice at the hour of death (see REVIEW FOR RELIGIOus, I, 
[March, 1942], 117-122). In this decree, under number 4, occur 
the words: ‘‘to him is granted mercifully in the Lord a plenary in- 
dulgence and remission of all his sins in the form of a jubilee.’’ This 
phrase, “in the form of a jubilee,’’ adds nothing to the plenary in- 
dulgence granted but is merely an honorary title, so to speak, which 
indicates the generosity of the Roman Pontiff in granting this extra- 
ordinary indulgence (see de Angelis: De Indulgentiis, ed. 2, Rome, 
1950, p. 128 n. 176). 


| ae 

Our constitutions state: "two members of the same family, for ex- 
ample, two sisters, two cousins, or an aunt and a niece, may not at the 
same time be members of the general council." Now the father of our 
newly elected mother general is a first cousin of the father of the sister 
elected to be the fourth general councilor. May this sister act validly 
and licitly as a member of the general council together with our recently 
elected mother general? 

Canon 19 of the Code of Canon Law tells us that laws which 
restrict the free exercise of rights are to be interpreted strictly, that 
is: ‘‘the words are taken in their proper meaning, but in a narrower 
sense than must necessarily be attached to them; an interpretation is 
broad when the proper meaning of words is retained, but it is taken 
in a wider sense than the word bears at all times.’’ (Lydon, Ready 
Answers in Canon Law, ed. 3, 1948, p. 336.) 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, 1950, defines “‘cousin” 
as: ‘‘2. Specif: a son or daughter of one’s uncle or aunt; also, a 
relative descended the same number of steps by a different line from a 
common ancestor.”” The first definition is the strict interpretation 
according to canon law, the second a broad interpretation. 

Ordinarily the term cousin is understood of persons called first 
cousins. Since the fathers of the recently elected mother general and 
of the newly-elected fourth councilor are first cousins, these religious 
are really second cousins, and hence do not come within the strict 
canonical interpretation of the term ‘“‘two cousins,’ as used in the 
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constitutions referred to in the question. Hence both sisters may 
continue in office as members of the general council. We should add 
that our interpretation is based on the assumption that the examples 
given in the constitutions limit the meaning of “‘two members of 
the same family.’’ This interpretation seems reasonable to us. 


—34— 

We are a diocesan institute. Our constitutions read as follows: (1) 
"The sisters elected to the general chapter shall remain, everyone in her 
own office, up to the next chapter. No one can be deposed, unless 
for a grave cause and by the general council alone." (2) "The mistress of 
novices shall be appointed by the superior general and her council." The 
general chapter is not a month old, when the second councilor is 
appointed to the position of mistress of novices. May she be a member 
of the general council and mistress of novices at the same time? No pro- 
vision is made in our constitutions for an event of this kind. 

The Normae of 1901, in article 300, forbade the mistress of 
novices to hold any other office which might impede the care and 
direction of the novices and explicitly mentioned the office of general 
councilor. This article has been written into many constitutions 
and must be observed in such cases. The Code of Canon Law 
merely laid down a general norm in canon 559, § 3, which says: 
“Both [the master of novices and his assistant] should be free from 
all other occupations which could hinder them in the care and gov- 
ernment of the novices.’’ The Code does not determine in par- 
ticular which offices are incompatible; this judgment is left to the 
constitutions and to the prudent judgment of superiors. Now since 
your constitutions have no such prohibition, superiors may determine 
that the office of mistress of novices is not incompatible with that 
of general councilor. In that case the second councilor remains a 
member of the general council and also assumes the office of mistress 
of novices. 


Until recently our congregation has been merely diocesan. Our con- 
stitutions permitted the mother general to be elected to two terms of 
six years each, but not to a third immediate term. Recently we have re- 
ceived the Decree of Praise from the Holy See and are now a pontifical 
congregation. Our new constitutions, like the old, permit a sister to hold 
two consecutive terms of six years each as mother general, but not a third 
immediate term. We are to have a general chapter in January, and our 
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present mother general will have completed twelve consecutive years in 
office by that time. Some sisters contend that under the new constitu- 
tions she will be eligible for immediate re-election for two more terms of 
six years each without any special permission from the Holy See. Is this 
correct? 

Father Frederic Muzzarelli, $.S.P. in his book De Congregation- 
tbus Iuris Dioecesant, published in Rome in 1943, holds this opinion, 
and Father Gallen referred to this interpretation, apparently with ap- 
proval (REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS XII [September, 1953], 255). 
Father Muzzarelli gives the following reason for his opinion: ‘“The 
time spent in office under the former constitutions is not to be com- 
puted, since these have now lost all force.’’ It seems to us that this in- 
terpretation is contrary at least to the spirit of the Letter of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious dated March 9, 1920 (see Canon 
Law Digest, 1, 276-277, for English text), and sent to all the local 
ordinaries of the world. The Letter stresses the years spent in of- 
fice, regardless of the manner of obtaining it. This likewise seems 
to be meaning of canon 505 which states that “‘higher superiors 
shall be temporary.’’ Father Muzzarelli interprets ‘“‘temporary’’ as 
“not perpetual’’ but the Letter seems to make it very clear that ‘‘tem- 
porary”’ is to be taken in the ordinary sense of the term. Twenty- 
four consecutive years of office certainly seems to us longer than the 
ordinary meaning of temporary. 


Our interpretation of the canon is confirmed by a recent state- 
ment of Father Anastasius Gutierrez, C.M.F., an official of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious, who published a series of articles 
regarding the present practice of the Sacred Congregation in Com- 
mentarium pro Religiosis during 1953 and is continuing the same 
during 1954. Here is his statement: ‘‘No matter how the mother 
general may have been promoted to or continued in office (by nom- 
ination, election, or confirmation), once twelve years of continuous 
regime have elapsed, she is no longer canonically eligible; she may 
be postulated, but cannot be re-elected’ (page 90). 


—36— ey 
Could you please give us a list of books that treat of obedience? 
Among rather recently-published books are the following. Valen- 
tine, O.P., Religious Obedience: A Practical Exposition for Sisters 
(London, 1950; also, the Newman Press, Westminster, Md.). 
Polit, S.J., Perfect Obedience: A Commentary on the Letter on 
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Obedience, translation by William Young, S.J. (Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 1947) Plé, O.P. (editor), Obedience—Volume 
III of series on religious life (Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 
1953). 

Some rather recent books that contain extensive treatment of the 
subject are the following. Fennelly, C.S.Sp., Follow Me (Burns & 
Oates, London, 1943); see Part III, pp. 123-203. Msgr. Gay, Re- 
ligious Life and the Vows (Newman Press, 1942—reprint of an 
old book) ; see Part III, pp. 167-264. Brothers of the Sacred Heart, 
Catechism of Religious Profession (Metuchen, N.J., 1943—new edi- 
tion in press) ; see Section IV, pp. 159-201. Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, Short Treatise on the Religious State, (Paris, 1950) ; 
see Chapter VIII, pp. 270-324. And, finally, see the first volume of 
the series on the religious life, Religious Sisters (Newman Press, 
1950): ‘“The Vow of Obedience,’’ by Marie-Joseph Nicolas, O.P.; 
and ‘‘The Adaptation of Religious Obedience,’’ by Reginald Go- 
mez, O.P. 

In listing these various treatises on obedience we do not neces- 
sarily recommend them because we have not read all of them suffi- 
ciently for that. Also, we list these because we happen to have them 
at hand. Readers may know other treatises, and their suggestions 
would be welcomed. 





NEWS AND VIEWS 
(Continued from Page 310) 


spaced (triple is even better), with at least an inch of margin on 
each side of the page. It is difficult to make editorial notations on 
a crowded page. 

2) Onion-skin paper should not be used. It is frustrating to 
try to make editorial notations on such paper. 

3) For practical purposes, REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS follows 
what might be called the ‘‘old-fashioned’’ method of printing quo- 
tations: that is, we print them just like the rest of the article, except 
for the fact that they are in quotation marks. This same system 
should be followed in manuscripts. 

4) The use of capital letters should be very reserved. 


Congress in Canada 
Our May number (pp. 138-40) contained a great deal of pre- 


liminary information concerning the national congress of religious 
institutes to be held in Montreal, July 26-30. The Acta of the 
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congress will be published: but we do not know the precise date 
of publication. In the meantime, pending the publication of the 
Acta, our readers will no doubt be interested in the following in- 
formation, which we have received through the kindness of Father 
Edward Sheridan, S.J., one of the Associate Secretaries of the con- 
gress and First Vice-President of the executive council of religious 
men. 

Interesting statistics include the following: At the inaugural 
general session were three cardinals and some twenty bishops. Also 
present at the congress were four abbots. In approximate figures, the 
delegates, representing some 200 religious institutes, with a total 
of 60,000 members, were distributed thus: 400, representing 12,500 
French-speaking religious men (of whom about 6,000 are teaching 
brothers) ; 150, representing 2,500 English-speaking religious men; 
600, representing 37,000 French-speaking religious women; 250, 
representing 8,000 English-speaking religious women. Included 
among the delegates were 259 major superiors. 

At the inaugural general assembly Cardinals MacGuigan, of 
Toronto, and Léger, of Montreal, stressed adaptation and moderni- 
zation in habit and custom book. These points were also much 
stressed in the sessions of religious women. 

One fruit of the congress was the establishment of a Canadian 
Religious Conference—a permanent conference of all major religious 
superiors resident in Canada, with a permanent secretariate to be 
established in Ottawa. This was in response to the express wish 
of the Sacred Congregation of Religious. Very Reverend Gérard- 
Marie Paré, O P., was elected the first president of this conference. 


The closing exercise of the congress was a torch-light procession 
and outdoor evening Mass, at the famous St. Joseph’s Shrine. The 
Apostolic Delegate, the Most Reverend Giovanni Panico, was the 
celebrant. 

The physical plant was ideal for the meetings. This included 
St. Laurent College, conducted by the French Canadian Holy Cross 
Fathers, and St. Laurent Convent, of the Holy Cross Sisters—the 
two together constituting some five solid city blocks of religious 
and educational buildings, with fine grounds. The Holy Cross 
Fathers and Sisters were indefatigable in doing everything possible 
to make the congress a success. 

The modus agendi of the sectional meetings—which especially 
impressed Cardinal Valeri, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious and President of the congress—was planned and executed 
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with remarkable ingenuity and efficiency. Before the congress, four 
books (one for each of the four sections) were printed. These 
books contained general information, outlines (some rather com- 
plete) of each of the papers to be given at the sectional meetings, 
topics for discussion and study, and the full text of the address given 
by Pope Pius XII to the congress of religious in Rome, December 
8, 1950. Every delegate was provided with one of these books. 
Each of the sections had its own general session in the morning, at 
which four twenty-minute papers were read on the subjects indicated. 
Then each section broke up into study committees, of from twelve 
to twenty members, each committee discussing one of the papers 
read for a period of one hour. After lunch, the committees met again 
for an hour’s discussion, 2:00 to 3:00 p.m. From 3:00 to 3:30 
the speaker of the morning conferred with the presidents and sec- 
retaries of the committees that had discussed his paper; and in the 
final general sectional session, the speaker presented the views, re- 
commendations, and suggestions of the study committees to the sec- 
tional assembly. Every delegate was on one of the study committees; 
and this was planned in advance so that no time would be lost. 


Notre Dame, 1953 

One of the significant fruits of the congress of religious held at 
Notre Dame in the summer of 1952 was the establishment of the 
Institute of Spirituality for superioresses and mistresses of novices. 
The first such institute was held at the University of Notre Dame, 
July 31-August 7, 1953. It was attended by 859 sisters. The 
lecturers were Monsignor Martin Hellriegel and Fathers: Paul 
Philippe, O.P.; Joseph Buckley, S.M.; Charles Corcoran, C.S.C.; 
Romaeus O’Brien, O. Carm.; William Robinson, C.S.C. The lec- 
ture topics concerned the formation of novices and the government 
of communities, the theology of the vows, ascetical and mystical 
theology, the liturgy and the religious life, canon law for the re- 
ligious superior, and the particular examination of conscience as a 
means of growth in holiness. 

The Proceedings of the 1953 Sisters’ Institute of Spirituality 
contains the substance of all the above-mentioned lectures, except 
those on the theology of the vows, as well as other valuable and in- 
spiring material pertinent to the institute. The Proceedings is a 
nicely-printed, cloth-bound volume of over 200 pages, edited by 
Father Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. The price is $3.00. It can be 
obtained from the University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 
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